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PREFACE. 


Tms  book,  forming  Part  VI.  of  the  series 
called  France  and  England  in  North  America, 
fills  the  gap  between  Part  V.,  "Count  Frontenac," 
and  Part  VII.,  "Montcalm  and  Wolfe;"  so  that 
the  series  now  forms  a  continuous  history  of 
the  efforts  of  France  to  occupy  and  control 
this  couiinent. 

In  the  present  volumes  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
ject does  not  permit  an  unbroken  thread  of 
narrative,  and  the  unity  of  the  book  lies  in  its 
being  throughout,  in  one  form  or  another,  an 
illustration  of  the  singularly  contrasted  charac 
ters  and  methods  of  the  rival  claimants  to 
North   America. 

Like  the  rest  of  the  series,  this  work  is 
founded  on  original  documents.  The  statements 
of  secondary  writers  have  been  accepted  only 
when  found  to  conform  to  the  evidence  of  con- 
temporaries, whose  writings  have  been  sifted 
and  collated  with  the  greatest  care.  As  extre- 
mists on  each  side  have  charged  me  with  favor- 
ing the  other,  I  hope  I  have  been  unfair  to 
neither. 
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PREFACE. 


The  manuscript  material  collected  for  the  prep- 
aration of  the  series  now  complete  forms  about 
seventy  volumes,  most  of  them  folios.  These 
have  been  given  by  me  from  time  to  time  to 
the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  in  whose 
library  they  now  are,  open  to  the  examination 
of  those  interested  in  the  subjects  of  which  they 
treat.  The  collection  was  begun  forty-five  years 
ago,  and  its  formation  has  been  exceedingly 
slow,  having  been  retarded  by  difficulties  which 
seemed  insurmountable,  and  for  years  were  so 
in  fact.  Hence  the  completion  of  the  series  has 
required  twice  the  time  that  would  have  sufficed 
under  less  unfavorable  conditions.  - 

BOSTOS,  March  26,  1892. 
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A  HALF-CENTURY  OF  CONFLICT. 


CHAPTER  I. 

iroo-iri3. 

EVE  OF  WAR. 

The  S,...n,s,i  S,cck.s.ov.-In,.,.,k>ce  ok  Lor,,  XlV.  o„  Ilrsronv 
Lnp,tne,s  ok  t„k  Co,.ov,k,  ko„  W.v«.-T„e  Fivk  N»t,  "^I 

TiiE  war  which  in  the  Britisli  colonies  was  called 
Queen    Annes   War,  and   in   England    the   War 
ot  tlie  Spanish  Succession,  was  the  second  of  a 
series  of  four  conflicts  which  ended  in  giving  to 
Great  Britain  i  maritime  and  colonial  prepon°der- 
ance  over  France  and  Spain.     So  far  as  concerns 
the  colonies  and  the  sea,  these  several  wars  may 
be  regarded  as  a  single  protracted  one.  broken  by 
intervals  of  truce.     The  three  earlier  of  them,  it  is 
true    were  European  contests,  begun  and  wa-^ed 
on  Luropean  disputes.     Tlieir  American  part  was 
'.neulental   and  apparently  .subordinate,  yet  it  in- 
volved questions  of  prime  importance  in  the  history 
ot  the  world.  ■^ 

The  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession  sprang  from 
the  ambition  of  Louis  XIV.  We  are  apt  to  regard 
the  story  of  that  gorgeous  monarch  as  a  tal-  that 
18  to^d  I  but  his  influence  shapes  the  life  of  nations 
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to  this  day.  At  the  bogiiuiuig  of  his  reign  two 
roads  lay  before  hiin,  and  it  was  a  momentous 
question  for  posterity,  as  for  his  own  age,  wliich 
one  of  them  he  would  choose  :  whether  he  would 
follow  the  wholesome  policy  of  his  great  minister 
Colbert,  or  obey  his  own  vanity  and  arrogance, 
and  plunge  France  into  exhausting  wars ;  whether 
he  would  hold  to  the  principle  of  tolerance  em- 
bodied in  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  or  do  the  work  of 
fanaticism-  and  priestly  ambition.  The  one  course 
meant  prosperity,  progress,  and  the  rise  of  a  mid- 
dle class :  the  other  meant  bankruptcy  and  the 
Dragonades;  and  this  was  the  King's  choice. 
Crushing  taxation,  misery,  and  ruin  followed,  till 
France  burst  out  at  last  in  a  frenzy,  drunk  with 
the  wild  dreams  of  Rousseau.  Then  came  the 
Terror  and  the  Napoleonic  wars,  and  reaction  on 
reaction,  revolution  on  revolut!)n,  down  to  our 
own  day. 

uouis  placed  his  grandson  on  the  throne  of 
Spain,  and  insulted  England  by  acknowledging  as 
her  rightful  king  the  son  of  James  II.,  whom  she 
had  deposed.  Then  England  declared  war.  Canada 
and  the  northern  British  colonies  had  had  but  a 
short  breathing  lime  since  the  Peace  of  Ryswick ; 
both  were  tired  of  slaughtering  each  other,  and 
both  needed  rest.  Yet  before  the  declaration  of 
war,  the  Canadian  officers  of  the  Crown  prepared, 
with  their  usual  energy,  to  meet  the  expected  crisis. 
One  of  them  wrote :  "  If  war  be  declared,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  King  can  very  easily  conquer  and 
ruin  Ne^v  England."    The  French  of  Canada  often 
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use  the  name  "  Xew  Ei)gland  "  as  applying  to  the 
British  colonies  in  general.  They  are  twice  as 
populous  as  Canada,  he  goes  on  to  say ;  l)ut  the 
people  are  great  cowards,  totally  undisciplined, 
and  ignorant  of  war,  while  the  Canadians  are 
brave,  hardy,  and  well  trained.  We  have,  besides, 
twenty-eight  companies  of  regulars,  and  fonld 
raise  six  tiiousand  warric  ^  from  our  Indian  allies. 
Four  thousand  men  coilj  easily  lay  waste  all  the 
northern  Enj^lish  colonies,  to  which  end  we  must 
have  five  ships  of  wa<',  with  one  thousand  troops 
on  board,  who  must  laud  at  Penobscot,  where  they 
must  be  joined  by  two  thousand  regulars,  militia, 
and  Indians,  sent  from  Canada  by  way  of  the 
Chaudi^re  and  the  Kenuebeo.  Then  tho  whole 
force  must  go  to  Portsmouth,  take  it  by  assault, 
leave  a  garrison  there,  and  march  to  Boston,  lay- 
ing waste  all  the  towns  and  villages  by  the  way  ; 
after  destroying  Boston,  the  army  must  march  for 
New  York,  while  the  fleet  follows  along  the  coast. 
"Nothing  could  be  easier,"  says  the  writer,  "for 
the  road  is  good,  and  there  is  plenty  of  horses  and 
carriages.  The  troops  would  ruin  everything  as 
they  advanced,  and  New  York  would  quickly  be 
destroyed  and  burned."  ' 

Another  plan,  scarcely  less  absurd,  was  proposed 
about  the  same  time  by  the  celebrated  Le  Moyne 
d'Iberville.  The  essential  point,  he  says,  is  to  get 
possession  of  Boston ;  but  there  are  difficulties  and 
risks  in  the  way.     Nothing,  he  adds,  referring  to 

*  Premier  Projrt  pour  //K.r/it^tlitimi  nmtre  In  Norn-elk  Antjleferre,  1701, 
Sttund  Privet,  etc.    Compare  ,V.  Y.  Vol  D<ki.,  IX.  T2.'i. 
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.t.eSoo''r.;""r-'  '"""'"  '"  !--"«  without 
gi-o.vt  and  castly  ariiiamuiit,  our  only  lium-  is  in 
"urprrsc.  W.  .should  n.ake  it  in  winfe,  when  tie 
Jfanng  popuhuion,  whi.h  i.  tho  ci.iJf  ^  '  ^ 
of  tho  placu,  is  aUsent  on  long  vova;rus  A  u 
-nd  Canadians,  four  hundr.Ul  Xs  u  l" 
"lany  Indians  shouM  leave  On.Au.," i    Z         . 

.ipp.oach   Uoston  under  cover  of  the  forest    -in. 
S    vide      \"\         •"""  "'"^"^  -  ''"^"  »^»t  '^  f--^v 

h.uo  covered  h,s  approach  had  alrea.ly  been  de" 

voured  by  nun.orou.s  busy  settlen.ents.  ^le  Offers 

o  lead  tho  expedition,  a>.d  declare.,  that  if  he    ' 

.onored  with  the  co.nnmn-I,  he  will  wa    a  t  t  n 

the  New  England  capital  ..U  be  forced  to   uiS 

Fr<wrT''*  ■*'  *''°''  '"^'^'^«  P'^Pos^ih,  another 
French  officer  breathed  nothing  but  peace  B  ou- 
il  an,  governor  of  Acadia,  wrote  to  the  governor  of 
Ma.s.sachu.setts  to  suggest  that,  with  the"con™o 

^Zrt:'Fl-  f'""'"  '"'^'^'^  treaty  orneu- 
trality.     The  English   governor   being   dead    the 

euer  came   before   the   council,  who%-ecoiv;d 

coldly.     Canada,  and  not  Acadia,  was  the  enemy 

in  no-,  .ith ...  or  ""..2:;'::;:i:ri  j:^:™  .:i;;c"'"^  "-"■■■  . 
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tlioy  had  to   fear.     Moreover,   BosUm   merclmnts 
made  good  profit  Uy  supplying  tli..  Acadi.ms  with 
necessaries  wiiicli  they  could  gK  in  no  otiier  way  ; 
ftnd  ni  time  of  war  tlie.se  profits,  tlioiigh  lawless, 
were  greater  than  in  time  of  peace.     Hut  what 
chielly  lulluenced  the  council  against  the  overtures 
of  Urouillaii  was  a  pas.sage  in  his  letter  reminding 
them  that,  by  the  Treaty  of   Ily.swi.ik,   the   N..w 
Kngland  people  had  no  right  to  fish  within  sight 
of  the  Acadian  cast.     This   they   daily  denied, 
saying  that  the  New  England  people  had   fished 
there  tune   out  of   mind,  and   that  if  Brouillaii 
should  mole"  them,  they  woula  treat  it  as  an  act 
of  war.' 

While  the  New  England  colonies,  and  especially 
Massach'--  da    and   New   Hampshire,   had    most 
cause  to    .  precate  a  war,  the  prospect  of  one  was 
also  extre.    dy  unwelcome  to  the  people  of  New 
York.     The  conflict  lately  closed  had  home  hard 
upon  them  through  the  attacks  of  the  enemy,  and 
still  more  through  the  derangement  of  their  indus- 
tries.   They  were  distracted,  too,  with  the  factions 
rising  out  of   the    recent  revolution  under  Jacob 
Leisler.     New  York  had  been  the  bulwark  of  the 
colonies  farther  south,  who.  feeling  themselves  .«»afe, 
had  given  their  protector  little  help,  and  that  lit- 
tle grudgingly,  seeming  to  regard  the  war  as  no 

2.  Aoui,  1,0!.    nr,m,llan  mtc.l  ninUr  roy«!  onKTs,  having  hcon  t,.I,l  i, 

he  shuuM  h,„  th.1t  he  ra.,  •■  »o  Kamntir  ,lo»  inHnlfp,  ,1,.,  A„^Uh  -  „,„,  ,|„ 
eo«„,lerable  h.,™  to , heir  trade,  i„  whiH.  .a,,,  he  «  to  make  no  treat^ 
Mimotrt  du  Ku;/  ,w  SUu   <le  Urouilhn,  2.3  Mars,  1700. 
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I  01    Virginia,   Maryland,    East  Jersey    anrl 
Connecticut  to  tlie  aid  of  New  York  dS  T 
years  of  the  late  w^r  i     \r         i  ""  ^^'^ 

nothinc  Z        f   T  Massachusetts  could  give 

not  ing,  even  if  she  would,  her  hands  being  ll 
witli  the  defence  of  her  own  borders  Pnl 
Quary  wrote  to  the  Board  of  T;ade  that  Newtl 
cud  not  bear  alone  the  cost  of  defendinrierll 
that  the  othor  co bnies  were  "  «fn#.^  «  "i-J»lu, 
".onwealth  notions."  and  were  « of  a  so"^  '"'" 
in   opposition   to  governJ^,-  1^  Sr 

Teh  to7'^  '^  ''^'^  ^'"'"   ^"   '-»d  and  colp" 
each  to  do  Its  part  in  the  common  cause.^     To  th 

necticu    are  even   more   stubborn  than  the  res. 

he  P  it3     Sf    '  "''  r^  '°  '°"S  ^«  they  can 

ieckint  HtS    /T'"''  ^'''^  '"  ''^^'^'  '^^l^-tion, 
recking  htte  of  its  neighbor's  woes. 

New  York,  left  to  fight  her  own  battles,  was 
n  a  wretched  condition  for  defence.     It  Is  w 

rV't^so/r^'"  ^°'°"''^^'  ''''  ""'^^^^^  - 
ner  a  tew  soldiers,  count  n"  at   tlii«  ti«i,     u     1 

one  hundred  and  eighty,  alT  tl  '"lu L;  nd 

-en  left  so  long  without  pay  that  they  were  i.  J 

efn    1  flT'tfT  '"''"^'°"-     They  would  h^v 
been   left  without   rations  had  not  three  private 

'  RHmylor,  r„lo,M  N,u,  Y„lc,  I.  43I,  432. 
C„™,„„^  to  ,/     /;„„,,,  „^  j.^^_^,     ^  .     .03. 

£.//„„„„,  to  „,<■  /:W.  „/  T,a<h,  2S  Feh.  1700 
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gentlemen  — Schuyler,  Livingston,  and  Cortlan.U 
—  advanced  money  for  their  supplies,  which  seems 
never  to  have  been  repaid.'  They  are  reported  to 
have^been  "without  shirts,  breeches,  shoes,  or  stock- 
ings, and  "in  such  a  shameful  condition  that  the 
women  when  passing  them  are  obliged  to  cover 
their  eyes."  "The  Indians  ask,"  says  the  Gov- 
ernor, "'Do  you  think  us  such  fools  as  to  believe 
that  a  King  who  cannot  clothe  his  soldiers  can 
protect  us  from  the  French,  with  their  fourteen 
Inindred  men  all  well  equipped? '"^ 

The  forts  were  no  better  than  their  garrisons, 
ihe  Governor  complains  that  those  of  Albany  and 
Schenectady  "are  so  weak  and  ridiculous  that 
they  look  more  like  pounds  for  cattle  than  forts." 
At  Albany  the  rotten  stockades  were  falling  from 
their  own  weight.  ° 

If  New  Yorl'    had  cause  to  complain  of  those 
whom  she  sheltered,  she  herself  gave  cause  of  com- 
plaint to  those  who  sheltered  her.     The  Five  Na- 
tions of  the  Iroquois  had  always  been  her  allies 
against  the  French,  had  guarded  her  borders  and 
fought  her  battles.     What  they  wanted  in  return 
was  gifts,  attentions,  just  dealings,  and  active  aid 
in   war;    but  they  got   them   in  scant  measure. 
1  heir  treatment  by  the  province  was  short-sighted 
if  not  ungrateful.     New  York  was  a  mixture  of 
races  and  religions  not  yet  fused  into  a  harmoni- 
ous body  politic,  divided  in  interests  and  torn  with 
intestme  disputes.     Its  Assembly  was  made  up  in 

'  BeiiomoM  to  Ihe  Lords  of  Trade,  28  Fell.  1700. 
•  Schuyler,  Colonial  New  York,  1.  488. 
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large  part  of  men  unfitted  to  pnrsue  a  consistPnf 

tr.iciers  and  feebly  supported  in  tlieir  constinV 
wars  with  the  French.  Spasmodieally?Lrv  " 
on  occasious  of  crisis,  they  wore  sununon  d  to  1  ' 
bany,  soothed  with  such  presents  as  could  be.ot 
from  unwilhng  legislators,  or  now  and  then  frSm 
the  Crown,  and  exhorted  to  fight  vigorously  in  tr 
common  ,     The  case  wLd  rJeten 

worse   but  for  a  few  patriotic  men,  with  Peter 
Schuyler  at  their  head,  who  understood  the  chfr 
acter  of  these  Indians,  and  labored  strenuously  to 
keep  them  m  what  was  called  their  allegi  ncf 

great  T  th^  1  T  ^""'^^^^^^^^^  '^^'  -^-ed 

br^Uce?^.bt:  Ze  Z'j^T '-' 

counted   little   more  than   tt^^^ 

trZ    n  ^  arrogance   had  changed  to  dif 

trust   and   alarm.      Though    hating  the   French 
they  had  learned  to  respect  their  mOitarl  fct"  ty 
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rf  England   had  ordered    the  Governor   of   New 
great  eLrThe   T'"-      '''''     '"^'^"^-'    ^''^^ 

-va^were    tossed  a.on,    doubt;  .:  2;;;: 
•mu   tears,     borne  were    n   tovror  of  r,,,,-.^ 

•some    of   witchcraft       The/be,  e     d'  t t  '  7l 

rival   European   nations  had   ]ea..„ed  fr    1    * 

ti.em    and    divide    their   hu,d     Id    that    H™'' 

we.  ^bewitched   b,   sorcerers,    ^^1^1  S 

it,'tFrtc^So^2r^1^;tr^^^°- 
them      Snm«   .f  .1  ^     '^Sents    among 

!1-        HT  °^   ^''^''^    ^^""^    soldiers,   like   Jon 

jSs    rr"p'    °^   ^°"^"^""'    -d   --e   were" 
Jesuits,   hke    Brujas,   Lamberville,    or   Vailhnt 
The    Jesuits    showed    their    usual    nhirr        ^' 

skin   in  their  difficult  and    p^eitfS 
Indians   derived    various  advantages   fr,     ■    the  r 
presence,  which  they   regarded  afso  as  a  ■flat 
ng  attention ;  while  the  Encrlish   iealon    nf  h 
J^^fluence,  made  feeble  attem;ts  to' "   intc^rac  "h 
by  senaing   Protestant  Cergy'men   t: oS,' 
.  But,      writes    Lord   Bellomont,  "it  is  next  to 

among  the  Indians.     They   (the   Indians)  are  lo 
nasty   as    never   to    wash   their    hands     or    f) 
utensilsthey  dress  their  victuals  S^^'Evt 
bad  their  zeal  been  proof  to  these  afflictions,  Ihe 


'  N.  Y.  Col.  Does.,  IV.  658. 

'  Bellomont  to  the  Lord,  of  Tmde.  17  Oa.  17oa 
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ministers  would  have  been  no  match  for  their 
as  ute  opponents  I„  vain  Bellon.ont  assu  ed 
the  Indians  ti.at  the  Jesuits  were  "the  greatest 
lyars  and  iinposto.s  in  the  world.-  In  f a  n  e 
offered    a    hundred    dollars    for    every    one    o 

lliey  would  promise  to  expel  them;  but  their 
'n.nd,s  were  divided,  and   they   stood   in    ea^ 

disl  Ked   tT-      '^''^    ^"-^    ^'''y   distrusted    anc 
disliked    the    priests,    another    was   begging    the 

Governor  of  Canada  to  send  more,     olert  took 

a  practical  view  of  the  question.    "If  the  Eng- 

hsh  sell  goods  cheaper  than  the  French,  we  will 

than'  7:^7^"  *'^  .^'-^"^'^  '''''  them' cheap 
than  the  English,  we  will  have  priests."     Others 
agam,  wanted  neither  Jesuits  nor  ministers,  "be! 
cause  both  of  you  (English  and  French)  have  made 
us  drunk  with  the  noise  of  your  pr.ying.- 

The  aims  of   the  propagandists  on  both  sides 
were   secular.     The  French    wished    to    keep  tl^ 

tt^En^rr  ""Tf  ^"  '""^  ''''''  °f  another  C 
the  English  wished  to  spur  them  to  active   hos 

tility ;  but  while  the  former  pursued  their  purpose' 

with   energy   and  skill,   the  efforts  of  the  Ster 

were  mtermittent  and  generally  feeble. 

factions"     rr''"  ''"'''  ^'^'""y^'"'  "^''  f""  ot 
tactions.       There  was   a   French   party  and    an 

diltr^"  r^*°^^"'  especially  in  Onon 
daga,  the  centre   of  intrigue.     French  influence 

■  Conference  of  Bellomont  u-M  ,hc  Indhm,  26  Aun   ,700 
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was  strongest  at   tlie   western   end   of  tl.e    con- 
federacy   among  the  Senecas,  wliere   the  French 
officer,   Jonca.re,   an   Iroquois    hy  adoption,  l,ad 
wonn,any  to  France;   and  it  was  weakest  attic 
eastern  end  a,no„g  tiie  Moluwks,  wlio  were  near- 
est to  tlie  Englisii  settlements.     Here  the  Jesuits 
had  labored  long  and  .strenuously  in  the  work   of 
conversion,  and  from  time  to  time  they  had  led 
the.r  numerous  proselytes  to  remove  to  Canada, 
where  they  settled  at  St.  Louis,  or  Caughnawaga 
on  the  rig.,  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  a  little 
above  Montreal,    where    their    descendants    still 
remam.     It  is  said  that  at  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century  two  thirds  of    the  Mohawks 
had  thus   been   persuaded  to  cast   their  lot  with 
tlie  J^rench,  and  from  enemies  to  become  friends 
and  allies.     Some  of  the  Oneidas  and  a  few  of 
the    other    Iroquois    nations    joined    them    and 
strengthened   the   new   mission    settlement;    and 
the  Caughnawagas   afterwards  played  an  impor- 

TK^'T.*?'*'^''"  ^^^  "'■''''  European  colonies. 

The  "Far  Indian.s,"   or  "Upper   Nations,"  as 
the  French  called  them,   consisted    of  the   tribes 
Of  the  Great  Lakes  and  adjacent  regions,  Ottawas 
mtawattamies.   Sacs,    Foxes,    Sioux,    and  many 
more       It   was   from    the.se    that    Canada    drew 
the   furs    by   which    she   lived.      Most   of   them 
were   nominal  friends  and  allies  of  the  French 
who   in    the    interest   of    trade    strove    to    Keep 
these  wild-cats  from  tearing  each  others'  throat.s, 
and  who  were  in  constant  alarm  lest  thoy  sliould 
again  come  to   blows  with    their    old    enemies, 
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the  F,ve  Nation.,  in  which  case  they  wouiu 
call  on  Canada  for  help,  thus  i.nporiUi^g  toe 
pacific  relations  with  the  Iroquoi.s  confederacy 
whu^i    the    French   were   laboing  constauirti 

In  regard  to  the  "Far  I„di,„,s,"  the  French 
1.0  Knghsh,  and  the  Five  Iro,,uois  Natio.ra  i 
had  distinct  and  opposin.r  interests.  The  F.encl. 
wished  to  engross  their  furs,  either  hy  induct 
the  Indians  to  bring  them  down  to  Montreal 
by  sending  traders  into  their  country  to  buy  tl  e.n 
The    English,  with    a    similar    object,  ,vished    to 

dirjt  em  :  ^  A.  '"''T  "    *^°'"    ^^I-treal  'and 
draw  them    o  Albany;  but  this  did  not  suit  tbe 
piu-pose  of  the    Five  Nations,    who,    being  la 
po  iticians  and  keen  traders,  as  >.ell  as  bold  3 
enterprising  warriors,  wished    to   act   as   middle' 
men  between  the    beaver-hunting   tribes  and    he 
Albany  merchants,  well  knowing  that  good  profit 
might    thus    accrue.      In    this    state 'of    affdrs 
the  converted  Iroquois   settled   at    Caughnawaaa 
played  a  peculiar  part.     In  the  provinc^e  of  New 
York,  goods  for  the  Indian   trade  were  of  excel 
lent    quality    and    comparatively    abundant    and 
cheap;    while   among   the   French,   especially   in 
time    of   war,    they  were    often  scarce  and  dear, 
ilie  Laughnawagas  accordingly,  whom  neither  the 

position  to  carry  on  a  contraband  trade  between 
tVom  tr.S!!" /?,^^  ^^  }^  Albany 


from  the  country  of  the  «  Far  Ind 


lans,  '  and 
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exchanged  then,  for  g«„,s,  blankets,  cloths,  knives 
beads,  and  the  like.  The.se  they  carried  to  Cm 
ada  and  sold  to  the  French  trader.s,       .o    n  tl  s 

Sstihlr  '\^'^^^^-'^^^vr^^^^^ 

selves  with  the  goods  necessary  for  barterin-r  f,„.« 
from  the  "Far  Indians."     Tli  lawl -l    t    de 

Caugnnawagas  went  on  even  in  time  of  war 
and    opposed    as    it    was    to    every   principle    of 
Unachan  pohey,  it  was  generally  Llnivc^d  at  by 

fu'irstsCaSSir^'^^^'"^^''^ 

chirm.f1  xvifi,  T    y         T-  ""^  commissioners 

veS  bv  •'?  f  "'■''  '^*^'"S  Dutchmen  con- 

verted by  force  into  British  subjects,  were,  with 
a  few  eminent  oxoeption.s,  cool  in  their  d  voS 
to  the  British  Crown  ;  while  the  merchants  of  he 
port  of  New  York,  from  whom  the  ,'^tnule 
drew  tli^ir  supplies,  thought  more  of  the  own 
profits  t  an  of  the  public  good.  The  trade  ^h 
Canada  through  te  Caughnawagas  not  only  gave 

i^S:;;;:^-it^tirr^>'"*^°"^^^"^ 

.^pics  iiitc   tlie  colony,  from  whom  the 

EinSr     ^"""'■'  ^"'""^  '"^-•-^^'-  tou  hit 

i^nglish  movements  and  desi.rn.s 

ti  ur    trade.      So,    too.    and    for  .similar  re.  sons 
liad  influential  persons  in  Canada.      The    French 
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authorities,  moreover,  thought  it  impolitic  to  harass 
the  frontiers  of  New  York  by  war  parties,  sinco 
the  Five  Nations  might  come  to  tlie  aid  of  tlitir 
Dutch  and  Englisii  allies,  and  so  break  the  peace- 
ful relations  which  the  French  were  anxious  to 
maintain  with  them.  Thus  it  happened  that, 
during  the  first  six  or  seven  years  of  the  eight- 
eenth century,  there  was  a  virtual  truce  between 
Canada  and  New  York,  and  the  whole  burden  of 
the  war  fell  upon  New  England,  or  rather  upt)n 
Massachusetts,  with  its  outlying  district  of  Maine 
and  its  small  and  weak  neighbor.  New  Hampshire.' 

'  The  foregoing  chapter  rcBts  ou  numoruiia  dncunieuts  in  the  I'ublicf 
Rei'onl  Office,  Archives  ile  la  Marine,  Archives  Niitii»nale»,  .V.  1".  Coloniul 
l)i«;imenl»,  Vols.  IV.,  V.,  IX.,  ami  the  Secmid  and  riitrd  Series  of  the 
Caireipondance  Officielle  at  Ottawa. 
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TiiK  .New  Comi-anv.-Uetkuii  cuaxues  Hands. -Siranue  Act 
OF  THE  Five  Nations. 

In  the  few  years  of  doubtful  peace  that  pre- 
ceded Queen  Anne's  War,  an  enterprise  was  be- 
gun, which,  nowise  in  accord  with  the  wishes 
and  expectations  of  those  engaged  in  it,  was 
destined  to  produce  as  its  last  result  an  Ameri- 
can city. 

Antoine  de  La  Mothe-Cadillac  commanded  at 
Michillimackinac,  whither  Frontenac  had  sent 
him  in  1694.  This  old  mission  of  the  Jes- 
uits, where  they  had  gathered  the  remnants  of 
the  lake  tribes  dispersed  by  the  Iroquois  at  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  now  savored 
little  of  its  apostolic  beginnings.  It  was  the 
centre  of  the  Western  fur-trade  and  the  favorite 
haunt  of  the  coureurs  de  hois.  Brandy  and 
squaws  abounded,  and  according  to  the  Jesuit 
Carheil,  the  spot  where  Marquette  had  labored 
was  now  a  witness  of  scenes  the  most  unedifj'ing.' 

'  8«e  Old  lUgime  in  Canada,  p.  427. 
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At  Michilliinackinac  was  seen  a  cii  -ioiis  survival 
of  Huron-Iroquois  customs.     The  villages  of  tlio 
Flurons  and  Ottawas,  which  were    iJe  by   side, 
separated  only  by  a  fence,  were  surrounded  by  a 
common  enclosure  of  triple  palisades,  wliicii,  with 
the  addition  of   loopholes  for  musketry,  were  pre. 
cisely  like  tho.se  seen  by  Cartier  at  Ilochelaga,  and 
by   Champlain   in   the  Onondaga  country.      The 
dwellings  which  these  det'ences  enclosed  were  also 
after  the  old  Iluron-Iroquois  pattern,  —  tho.so  long 
arched  .structures  covered  witii  l)ark  wiiich  Brebeul 
foun<l  by  the  shores  of  Matchedash  Bay,  and  Jogues 
on  the  banks  of  the  Mohawk.    Besides  the  Indians, 
there  was  a  Frencli  colony  at  the  place,  chiefly  of 
fur-traders,  lodged  in  log  cabins,  roofed  with  cedar 
bark,  and  forming  a  street  along  the  shore  clo.se  to 
the  palisaded  villages  of  tlu  Hurons  and  Ottawa.s. 
The  fort,  known  as  Fort  Buade,  stood  at  the  head 
of  the  little  bay.' 

The  Hurons  and  Ottawas  were  thorough  sav- 
ages, though  the  Hurons  retained  the  forms  of 
Koman  Catholic  Christianity.  This  tribe,  writes 
Cadillac,  "are  reduced  to  a  very  small  nuinber; 
and  it  is  well  for  us  that  they  are.  for  tlujy  are  ill- 
disposed  and  miscliievous,  with  a  turn  far  intrigue 
and  a  capacity  for  large  undertakings.  Luckily, 
their  power  is  not  great ;  but  as  they  cannot  play 
the  lion,  they  play  the  fox,  and  do  their  best  to 
make  trouble  between  us  and  our  allies." 

La  Mothe-Cadillac^  was  a  captain  in  the  colony 

•  liclnliim  ih  l.'i  Mollic-Cailillar,  in  Miirgrv,  V.  "li. 

2  He  wrote  hia  nsniQ  35  alwe.    It  i=  often  written  La  Jlottc,  wliiili 
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troops,    and    an  admirer  of   tlie   late  governor, 
Frontenae,  to  whose  policy  he  adhered,  and  .viiosj 
prejudices  lie  shared.     lie  was  amply  gifted  with 
tiie  kind  of  intelligence  that  consists  in  quick  ol)- 
servation,  siiarpened  by  an  inveterate  spirit  of  sar- 
casm, was  energetic,  enterprising,  well  instructed, 
and  a   bold   and  sometimes    i  visionary  schemer 
with  a  restless  spirit,  a  nimble  and  biting  wit,  a 
Gascon  impetuosity  of  temperament,  and  as  much 
devotion  as  an  oflicer  of  the  King  was  forced  to 
profess,  coupled   with    small    love  of   priests   and 
an  aversion  to  Jesuits.'     Carheil  and  Marest,  mis- 
sionaries of  that  order  at  Michillimackinac,  were 
objects  of  his  especial  antipathy,  which  they  fully 
returned.     The  two  priests  were   impatient  of  a 
military  commandant  to  who.se  authority  thev  were 
in  some  small  measure  subjected  ;  and  they  iinputcd 
to  him  the  disorders  which  he  did  not,  and  perhaps 
could  not,  prevent.    They  were  opposed  also  to  the 
traffic  in  brandy,  which  was  favored  by  Cadillac 
on  the  usi'.al  ground  that  it  attracted  the  Indian.s, 
and  so  prevented  the  English  from  getting  control  of 

has  the  advantapre  of  convcving  the  pronunciation  unenuivooallv  to  an 
un.-vccu.,ton,o,l  Knsli,!,  oar.  La  .Mothc.Ca,lill,-u.  came  of  a  good'  familv 
of  r.ansue,loc.  Ili»  father,  ,Toan  do  I,.-  Motho,  „.i.ncnr  do  Cadillac  et 
dc  I,.annav  or  P-anmot,  «-.a.,  a  connscrlo,  in  tlie  Parliament  ,.t  Toulouse 
The  ,latc  of  vouoK  (.'adillac's  l,irtl,  i»  uncertain.  The  register  of  hi,  ,n„. 
riage  places  it  in  ir,r,i,  an,l  Ih.it  of  his  death  in  1057.  Another  record 
c.ted  by  Fanner  in  his  f//sl,.n/  of  Prlrmt,  make,  it  Ifi.lS  In  17ni  he 
Minselt  dcclareil  that  he  «as  forty-seven  vear,  ,dd.  After  serving  as 
lieutenant  m  the  regiment  of  Claire.nhault,  he  went  to  Panada  about  tho 
year  U»3  lie  became  skille.l  in  managing  Indians,  made  himself  well 
acriiia.nted  with  the  coasts  of  .NVv  Ki,gl,...i.  „,„,  ^t^onglv  urgeil  an  at- 
tack by  sea  on  New  >  ork  and  Boston,  as  •  ,  only  sure  means  of  securing 
I  renoh  ascendency.     He  w.v*  always  in  opposition  to  the  clerical  party. 

'  oee  La  ilulhc-tadilUic  a ,  3  Joii/,  1695. 
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tho  fur-trade,  —  an  arguinunt  wliicli  he  reinforced 
hy  Muhury  eoiisidenitions  ha.sed  on  the  .stippoMed 
uiiwholesoiiieiies.i  uf  tile  (Lsh  and  smoked  meat 
which  formed  the  chief  diet  of  Miciiillimaekinac. 
"A  little  brandy  after  the  meal,"  he  says,  with  tiie 
solemnity  of  the  learned  Purgon,  "seems  necessary 
to  cook  the  bilious  meats  and  the  crudities  they 
leave  in  the  stomach."  ' 

Cadillac  calls  Carheil,  superior  of  the  mission, 
the  most  passionate  and  domineeiing  man  he  ever 
knew,  and  further  declares  that  the  Jesuit  tried 
to  provoke  him  to  acts  of  violence,  in  order  to 
make  matter  of  accusation  against  him.     If  this 
was  Carheil's.  aim,  he  was  near  succeeding.     Once, 
in  a  dispute  with  the  commandant  on  the  brandy 
trade,  he  upbraided  him  sharply  for  permitting  it ; 
to  which  Cadillac  replied  that  he  only  obeyed  the 
orders  of  the  court.     The  Jesuit  rejoined  that  he 
ought  to  obey  God,  and  not  man,  —  «  on  which," 
says  the  commandant,  «•  I  told  him  that  his  talk 
8melt  of  sedition  a  hundred  yards  off,  and  begged 
that  he  would  amend  it.     He  told  me  that  I  gave 
myself  airs  that  did  not  belong  to  me,  holding  hit 
fist  before  my  nose  at  the  same  time.     I  confess  I 
almost  forgot  that  he  was  a  priest,  and  felt  for  a 
moment  like  knocking  his  jaw  out  of  joint ;  but, 
thank  God,  I  contented  myself  with  taking  him  by 
the  arm,  pushing  him  out,  and  ordering  him  not 
to  come  back."' 

'  La  Motht-Catlillac  a ,  3  Aoit,  1695. 

^  "  II  me  ilit  (|uc  je  iiic  douuois  des  airs  qui  ne  m'appartenoient  paa. 
en  me  portant  le  p(*ig  au  uez.  Je  vou«  avouo,  Mouaieur,  que  jo  pensai 
onblier  qu'i!  Ctuit  pretro,  ei  que  je  vis  lo  moment  oil  j'allois  lay  demonter 
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Such  being  the  relation,  of  the  comnianJant  and 
tJie  bather  Sui^nur.  it  is  not  HUiprising to  find  the 
one  eonipjaininjr  tiiat  he  cannot  get  absolved  from 
hw  snis,  and    the  other  painti>ig  the   morals  and 
manners  of  Michiilimackinac  in  the  blackest  colors. 
I   have  spoken  elsewhere  of  the   two  opposing 
policies  that  divided  Canada,  -the  i.olieies  of  con- 
centration  and   of  expansion,   on   the   one  hand 
loav-ing  the  West  to  the  keeping  of  tiie  .Jesuits,  and 
confining  the  |)opulation  to  the  borders  of  the  St 
Lawrence ;  on   the  other,    the    occupation  of  the 
interior  of  the  continent  by  posts  of  war  and  trade  ' 
Ihrough  the  force  of  events  the  latter  view  had 
prerailed ;  yet  while  the  military  chiefs  of  Canada 
could  not  but  favor  it,  the  Jesuits  were  unwilling 
to  accept  it,  and  various  interests  in  the  colony 
still  opposed  it  openly  or  secretly.     Frontenae  '.ad 
been  its  strongest  champion,  and  Cadillac  followed 
in  his  steps.     It  seemed  to  him  that  the  time  had 
come  for  securing  the  West  for  France 

The  strait -rft'/,W<- which  connects  Lake 
P  uron  vvith  Lake  Erie  was  the  most  important  of 
all  the  Western  passes.  It  was  the  key  of  the 
three  upper  lakes,  with  the  vast  countries  watered 
by  their  tributaries,  and  it  gave  Canada  her  rea.li- 
est  access  to  the  valley  of  the  Missi.ssippi.  If  the 
French  held  it,  the  English  would  be  shut  out  from 

pnnti,.l  uh.kr  u  vote  of  the  Aiiierieaii  Congrew. 
*  See  Count  fyonleiwc,  418. 
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the  Northwest ;  if,  as  seemed  likely,  the  English 
should  .seize  it,  the  Canadian  fur-trade  would  he 
ruined.'  The  pos.session  of  it  by  the  French 
would  be  a  constant  curb  and  men.'  j  to  the  Five 
Nations,  as  well  as  a  barrier  between  those  still 
formidable  tribes  and  the  Western  Indians,  allies  of 
Canada ;  and  when  the  intended  French  establish- 
ment at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  should  be 
made,  Detroit  would  be  an  indispensable  link  of 
communication  between  Canada  and  Louisiana. 

Denonville  had  recognized  the  importance  of  the 
position,  and  it  was  by  his  orders  that  Greysolon 
DuJhut,  in  1G8G,  had  occupied  it  for  a  time,  and 
built  a  picket  fort  near  tlie  site  of  Fort  Gratiot.^ 

It  would  be  idle  to  .magine  that  the  motives  of 
Cadillac  were  wholly  patriotic.      Fur-trading  in- 
terests were  deeply  involved  in  his  plans,  and  bitter 
opposition  was  certain.     Tiie  fur-trade,   in  its  na- 
ture, was  a  constant  breeder  of  discord.     The  peo- 
ple of  Montreal  would  iiave  the  tribes  come  down 
every  summer  from  the  West  and  Northwest  and 
hold  a  fair  under  the  palisades  of  their  town.    It  is 
said  that  more  than  four  lumdred  French  families 
lived   wholly  or  in  part  by  this  home  trade,  and 
therefore  regarded  with  deep  jealousy  the  establish- 
ment of  interior  posts,  which   would  forestall  it. 
Again,  every  new  Western  post  would  draw  away 
trade  from  those  already   established,  and  every 
trading  license  granted  to  a  company  or  an  indi- 

V  'v^^Tn''""?^^''  "2"'  "■*  °™»P»«''n  of  Detroit  as  early  as  ITOa 
Jy.  r.  Col.  Dors.,  IV.  650. 

=  Dmmvilk  a  Daihat,  6  Juin,  1686.     Count  FronteHac.  128. 
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ndual  would  rouse  the  animosity  of  tiiose  wlio  had 
been  licensed  before.  Tlie  prosDe-ii  /  .f  Detroit 
would  be  the  ruin  of  Micliillim...  uii.ic.  nud  hose 
whose  interests  centred  at  the  la  t.;,  p„..t  .ncrrilv 
opposed  the  scheme  of  Cadillac.  " 

He  laid  his  plans    before  Count   de    Maurepas 
by  a  characteristic  memorial,  apparently  written 
m  ICJO.     In  this  ho  pre;  sed   to  crr.ther  all  the 
tribes   of  the  lakes  at  Detroit,  civilize  them  and 
teach  them  French,  ■'  in.soinuch  that  from  pa.v.ans 
they  would  become  children  of  the   CIiurch,°and 
therefore  good  subjects  of  the  King  "     They  will 
form,   he    continues,    a    considerable    settlement 
"strong   enough    to    bring   the   English    and  the' 
Iroquois  to  reason,  or,  with  help  from  Montreal, 
to    destroy    both   of    them."     Detroit,    he   adds, 
should    be  the  seat   of   trade,  which    should    not 
be  permitted  in  the  countries  beyond  it.     By  this 
regulation    the    intolerable   glut  of    beaver-skins, 
which  spoils  the  market,  may  be  prevented.     This 
proposed  restriction  of  the  beaver  trade  to  Detroit 
was  enough  in  itself  to  raise  a  tempest  against  the 
whole  scheme.     "  Cadillac  well  knows  that  he  has 
enemies,"  pursues  the  memorial,  "  but  he  keeps  on 
his  way  without  turning  or  stopping  for  the  noise 
ot  the  puppies  who  bark  after  him.'" ' 

Among  the  essential  features  of  his  plan  was  a 
well-garrisoned  fort,  and  a  church,  served  not  by 
Jesuits  alone,  but  also  by  Recollet  friars  and  priests 

/  "Sans  se  clestourner  et  aans  s'amster  .in  bruit  ,!«  j^rporeaux  oul 
ISZe^T  ""        "''"""■'■"''  ^  ^'""''■(■•"'""''^  aJreJJru  Colt 
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of  the  Missions  Etrangeres.  The  idea  of  this  eccle- 
siastical partnership  was  odious  to  the  Jesuits,  who 
felt  that  the  West  was  their  proper  field,  and  that 
only  they  had  a  right  there.  Another  part  of 
Cadillac's  proposal  pleased  them  no  better.  This 
was  his  plan  of  civilizing  the  Indians  and  teach- 
ing them  to  speak  French ;  for  it  was  the  reproach 
of  the  Jesuit  missions  that  they  left  the  sava"-e  a 
savage  still,  and  asked  little  of  him  but  the  prac- 
tice of  certain  rites  and  the  passive  acceptance  of 
dogmas  to  him  incomprehensible. 

"It  is  essential,"  says  the  memorial,  "that  in 
this  matter  of  teaching  the  Indians  our  language 
the  missionaries  should  act  in  good  faith,  m-A  that 
his  Majesty  should  have  the  goodness  to  impose  Irs 
strictest  orders  upon  them;  for  which  there  are 
several  good  reasons.     The  first  and    most  strin- 
gent is  that  when  members  of  religious  orders  or 
other  ecclesiastics  undertake  anything,  they  never 
let   it   go.     The    second    is  that  by  not  teaching 
French  to  the  Indians  they  make  themselves  neces- 
sary [as  interpreters]  to  the  King  and  the  Governor. 
The  third  is  that  if  all  Indians  spoke  French,  all 
kinfls   of   ecclesiastics   would  be  able  to  instruct 
them.    This  might  cause  them  [the  Jesuits]  to  lose 
some  of  the  presents  they  get ;  for  though  these 
Reverend  Fathers  come  here  only  for  the  glory  of 
God,   yet  the   one   thing  does    not    prevent    the 
other,"  — meaning  that  God  and  Mammon  maybe 
served  at  once.    "  Nobody  can  deny  that  the  priests 
own  three  quarters  of  Canada.     From  St.  Paul's 
Bay  to  Quebec,  there  is  nothing  but  the  seigniory 
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of  Beanport  that  belongs  to  a  private  person.  All 
the  rest,  which  is  the  best  part,  belongs  to  the 
Jesuits  or  other  ecclesiastics.  The  Upper  Town  of 
Quebec  is  composed  of  six  or  seven  superb  palaces 
belonging  to  Hospital  Nuns,  Ursulines,  Jesuits, 
Pscollets,  Seminary  oriests,  and  the  Bishop.  There 
may  be  some  forty  private  houses,  and  even  these 
pay  rent  to  the  ecclesiastics,  which  shows  that  the 
one  thinrj  does  not  prevent  the  other"  From  this  it 
will  be  seen  that,  in  the  words  of  one  of  his  ene- 
mies, Cadillac  "was  not  quite  in  the  odor  of 
sanctity." 

"  One  may  as  well  knock  one's  head  against  a 
wall,"  concludes  the  memorial,  "  as  hope  to  con- 
vert the  Indians  in  any  other  way  [than  that  of 
civilizing  them] ;  for  thus  far  all  the  fruits  of  the 
missions  consist  in  the  baptism  of  infants  who  die 
before  reaching  the  age  of  reason."  '  This  was 
not  literally  true,  though  the  results  of  the  Jesuit 
missions  in  the  We.st  had  been  meagre  and  transient 
to  a  surprising  degree. 

Cadillac's  plan  of  a  settlement  at  Detroit  was 
not  at  first  received  with  favor  by  Callieres,  the 
governor;  while  the  intendant,  Champigny,  a  fast 
friend  of  the  Jesuits,  strongly  opposed  it.  By 
their  order  the  chief  inhabitants  of  Quebec  met  at 
the  Chateau  St.  Louis,  Callieres,  Champigny,  and 
Cadillac  himself  being  present.  There  was  a 
heated  debate  on  the  beaver-trade,  after  which 
the  Intendant  commanded  silence,  explained  the 
projects  of  Cadillac,  and  proceeded  to  oppose  them. 

'  M(mom  adiessifau  Comte  de  Maurepos,  in  Margry,  V.  138. 
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Ills  first  pomt  was  that  the  nativo.s  .sl,„ul,l  not  b. 
tally  lit  French,  because  tlio  In.lian  girls  brou.rht 
;.P  at  the  Ursuline  Convent  led  loo.ser  live?;!;;!;; 
tie  young  .quaws  who  had  received  no  instruction 
while  was  much  the  same  with  the  boys  brought 
up  at  the  Seminary.  " 

r    111'   ''f   Clampigny,"    returned    the    sarcastic 
Ucl-ihic,;.  does  great  honor  to  the  Ursulines  a 
he    feeminaiy-.      It    is    true    that    some     Indian 
women  who  have  learned  our  language  have  uZ 
^■iciously;  but  that  is  because  theh-  teachers     "re 
too  stiff  with  them,  and  tried  to  make  them  nuns."  • 
Champ.gnys   position,  as  stated  by  his  advcr- 
sary,  was  that  "all  intimacy  of  the  Indians  with 
the  French  is  dangerous  and  corrupting  to  their 
morals,^    and  that  their  only  safety  lies  hi  keepln" 
them  at  a  distance  from    the  settlements.     This 
was  the  view  of  the  Jesuits,  and  there  is  much  to 
be  said  in  its  favor;  but  it  remains  not  the  less 
true  that  conversion  must  go  hand  in  hand  with 
cunhzation,  or  it  is  a  failure  and  a  fraud 

Cadillac  was  not  satisfied  with  the  results  of  the 
meeting  at_  the  Chateau  St.  Louis,  and  he  wrote 
to  the  minister:  "You  can  never  hope  that  this 
b".sniess  will  succeed  if  it  is  discussed  here  on  the 
spot.     Canada  is  a  country  of  cabals  and  intrigues 
and  It  IS  impossible  to  reconcile  so  many  different 
-terests.-     He  sailed  for  France,  ap^rentlTin 
tlie  autumn  of  1699,  to  urge  his  scheme  at  court. 
Here    he   had    an   interview    with    the    colonial 

'  La  Mothe.Ca,inii,c,  «„,,;,„,  «„  .m„l„re,  i;oo,  iu  Margry  V  157 
'  Jiap/u„t, III  Mimslrt,  iroo.  '   "  ^•"•rgr.),  V.  1S7. 
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minister,   Pundiartrain,  to  wliom    lie  represented 
the  military  and  political  expediency  of  lii.s  pro- 
posed establishment;*  and  in  a  letter  which  seems 
to  be  addressed  to  La  Tonche,  chief  clerk  in  the 
Department  of  Marine  and  Colonies,  he  promised 
that  the  execution  of  his  plan  would  insure  the 
safety  of  Canada  and  the  ruin  of  the  British  colo- 
nies.2     lie  asked  for  fifty  soldiers  and  (iffy  Cana- 
dians to  liogin  the  work,  to  be  followed  in  the  next 
year  by  twenty  or  thirty  families  and  by  two  hun- 
•   dred  picked  men  of  various  trades,  sent  out  at  the 
King's  charge,  along  with  priests  of  several  com- 
munities, and  nuns  to  attend  the  sick  and  teach 
the  Indian  girls.     ••  I  cannot  tell  you."  continues 
Cadillac,  "the  efforts  my  enemies  have  made  to 
deprive  me  of  the  honor  of  executing  my  project; 
but  so  soon  as  M.  de  Ponchartrain  decides  in  its 
favor,   the   whole  country  will   applaud  it." 

Ponchartrain  accepted  the  nlan,  and  Cadillac 
returned  to  Can.ula  commissioned  to  execute  it 
Early  in  June,  1701,  he  left  La  Chine  with  a 
hundred  men  in  twenty-five  canoes  loaded  with 
provisions,  goods,  munitions,  and  tools.  He  was 
accompanied  by  Alphonse  de  Tonty,  brother  of 
Henri  de  Tonty,  the  companion  of  La"  Salle,  and  by 
two  half-pay  lieutenants,  Dngue  and  Chacornacle, 
together  with  a  Jesuit  and  a  Recollet.''     Followincr 

O 

I  Cadillac's  report  of  this  in'orview  is  given  in  SlieMon,  Earhi  Ulsi,,,-,, 
o/Mirhitiiin,»R-g\,  •' 

"  Im  Mothc-Cadillac  a  im  premier  camiiiis,  18   Oel.  1700  in  Marirrv 
V.  166.  '  "  ■'' 

_     »  Cliieres  m,  Mhmire,  4  Ucl.  1701.     Autre  I  ,.,e  J„  mime.  «,«s  date, 
m  Margry,  V.  187,  190. 
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the  difficult  route  of  the  Ottawa  and  Lake  Huron 
they  reached  their  de.stination  on  the  24th  of 
July,  and  built  a  picket  fort  sixty  yards  srmare, 
which  by  Older  of  the  Governor  they  named  Fort 
Ponehartrain.'  It  .stood  near  the  west  bank  of  the 
strait,  about  forty  paces  from  the  water.'^  Thus 
was  planted  the  germ  of  the  city  of  Detroit 

Cadillac  sent  back  Chacoruacle  with  the  rei.ort 
of  wliat  he  had  done,  a,.d  a  description  of  the 
country  written  in  a  strain  of  s-.velling  and  guslmur 
rhetoric  m  singular  contrast  with  liis  usual  sarcastic 
utterances.  "  None  but  enemies  of  the  truth,"  liis 
letter  concludes, "  ..re  enemies  of  this  establishment 
80  necessary  to  the  glory  of  tiie  King,  the  progress 
af^^rel.gion,  and  the  destruction  pf  the  throne  of 

What  he  had.  perhaps,  still  more  at  heart  was 
making  money  out  of  it  by  the  fur-trade.  By 
command  of  the  King  a  radical  change  had  lately 
been  made  in  this  chief  commerce  of  Canada,  and 
the  entire  control  of  it  had  been  placed  in  the 
hands  of  a  company  in  which  all  Canadians  might 
take  shares  But  as  the  risks  were  great  and  the 
conditions  ,11-defined,  the  number  of  subscribers 
was  not  much  above  one  hundred  and  fifty;  and 
he  rest  of  the  colony  found  tliemselves  shut  out 

iiiuVoranf'-*"'^^^-"'"^^^^-'-^*'- 

^  CMires  et  Champign,i  an  Minisir,.  sans  date. 
*  talheres  au  Uinisl.  e,  9  i^/oe.  \  700. 
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All  trade  in  furs  was  restricted  to  Detroit  and 
Fort  Frontenac,  both  of  which  were  granted  to  tlie 
company,  subject  to  l)e  resumed  by  the  King  at  liis 
pleasure.'  Tiio  company  was  to  repay  the  eiglity 
thousand  francs  whicli  the  expedition  to  Detroit 
had  cost ;  and  to  this  was  added  various  other 
burdens.  The  King,  however,  was  to  maintain 
the  garrison. 

All   the  affairs  of  tiie  company  were  placed  in 
the  hands  of  seven  directors,  who  began  innnedi- 
ately   to  complain    that   their   burdens    were    too 
heavy,  and  to  bog  for  more  privileges ;  while  an 
outcry  against  the  privileges  already  granted  rose 
from  those  who  had  not  taken  shares  in  the  enter- 
prise.   Both  in  the  company  and  out  of  it  there  was 
nothing  but  discontent.     None  were  worse  pleased 
than  the  two  Jesuits,  Carheil  and  xMarest,  who  saw 
their  flocks  at  Michillimackinac,  both  Hurons  and 
Ottawas,  lured  away   to  a  new  home  at  Detroit. 
Cadillac  took  a  peculiar  satisfaction  in  depriving 
Carheil  of  his  converts,  and  in  170.3  wo  find  him 
writing  to  the    minister,  Ponchartrain,  that  only 
twenty.five  Hurons  are  left  at  Michillimackinac ; 
and  "  I  hope,"  he  adds,  "  that  in  the  autumn  I 
shall  pluck  this  last  feather  from  his  wing ;  and  I 
am  convinced  that  this  obstinate  priest  will  die  in 
his  parish  without  one  parishioner  to  bury  him."^ 

'  Traill  fail  arec  la  Com/iagnie  de  la  Colonif  de  Canada,  31  Oct.  1701. 

2  Lamolhe-Cadillac  .)  Pmchartrain,  31  Aoii.il,  1703  (Margry,  V.  301). 
On  Cadillac's  relations  with  the  Jesuits,  see  Vmsrih  lemis  par  Lamollie- 
CndWar  ami-  Ifs  Sai„:a,,rs  (Margry,  V.  2.M-.100)  ;  also  a  c-urious  <  ,>Ilertion 
of  Jesuit  letters  sent  by  Cadillac  to  the  mini.ster,  with  copious  annotations 
of  his  own.     He  excepts  from  his  strictures  Father  Engelran,  who,  he 
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If  the  TniliaiLS  came  to  Detroit,  the  Fm,cl.  w..ul,l 
not  come.    Ca.iillHc  liad  askwl  for  five  or  six  fami- 
lies as  the  modest  beginning  of  a  settlement;  In.t 
not  one  Iiad  appeared.     The  Indians,  too,    were 
angry  l.ecaiise  tlio  company  asked  too  nmeli  for  its 
goods;  while  the  company  complained  tliat  a  for- 
bidden trade,  fatal  to  its  interests,  went  on  tliroiLd, 
all  tlie  regi.m  of  the  Upper  Lai<es.     It  was  ea"y 
to  ordain  a  monopoly,  but  impossible  to  enforce  it 
-rhe  prospects  of  the  new  establisliment  were  de- 
ploralile  ;  and  Cadillac  lost  no  time  in  presontin-  his 
view.s  of  the  .situation  to  the  court.     "  Detroit  is 
good,  or  It  is  bad,"  lie  writes  to  I'oncliartrain.    "  If 
It  IS  good,  it  ougiit  to  be  sustained,  without  allowin.r 
the   people   of   Canada   to    deliberate    any    more 
about  It     If  it  is  bad,  the  court  ouglit  to  make  up 
Its  mind  concerning  it  as  soon  as  may  be.     I  Iiave 
said  what  I  think.    I  have  explained  the  situation 
You  iiave  felt  the  need  of  Detroit,  and  its  utility 
lor  the  glory  of  God,  the  progress  of  religion,  and 
the  good  of  the  colony.     Nothing  is  left  me  to  do 
but  to  imitate  the  governor  of  the  Holy  City,  — 
take  water,  and  wash  my  hands  of  it."     His  aim 
now  appears.    He  says  that  if  Detroit  were  made  a 
separate  government,  and  he  were  put  at  the  head 
of  it.  Its  prospects  would   improve.     "You   may 
well  believe  that  the  company  cares  for  nothin- 
but  to  make  a  profit  out  of   it.     It   only  wants 
to  have  a  storeliouse  and  clerks ;  no  officers,  no 

.s-iy,  inonrred  the  ill-will  uf  the  other  .Ie,uit.,  l,v  favoring  the  estahlisl, 
mcnt  of  Detro  t,  and  he  aho  hia  i  «-.,„i  „f    '  •       .  esianjisn. 

Oermaiu.  cummenUatwn  for  Faihet 
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troops,    no   inliabitants.      Take    tliis    business   in 
hand,   Mons  igncur,  and    I    promise  that  in   two 
years  your  Detroit  shall  he  established  of  itself." 
fie  then  informs  the  minister  tiuvt  as  tlie  company 
complain  of  losing  money,  he  lias  told  them  tiiat 
if  they  will  make  over  their  rights  to  him,  ho  will 
pay  them  back  all  tlieir  past  outlays.     '•  I  promise 
yon,"  he  informs  Ponchartrain,  '-that  if  they  ac- 
cept my  proposal  and  you  approve  it,  I  will  make 
our  Detroit  flourish.     Judge  if  it  is  agreeable  to 
me  to  have  to  answer  for  my  actions  to  five  or  six 
merchants  [the  directors  of  the   company],  who 
not  long  ago  were  blacking  their  masters'  boots." 
He  is  .scarcely  more  reserved  as   to  the  Jesuits. 
;'  I  do  what  I  can  to  make  them  my  friends,  but, 
impiety  apart,  one  had  better  sin  against  God  than 
against  them  ;  for  in  that  ca.se  one  gets  one's  pardon, 
whereas  in  the  other  the  offence  is  never  forgiven 
in  this  world,  and  perhaps  never    'ould  be  in  the 
other,  if  their  credit  were  as  great  there  as  it  is 
here."  ' 

The  letters  of  Cadillac  to  the  court  are  unique. 
No  governor  of  New  Franco,  not  even  the  auda- 
cious Frontenac,  ever  wrote  to  a  minister  of  Louis 
XIV.  with  such  off-hand  freedom  of  language  as 
this  singular  personage,  —  a  mere  captain  in  the 
colony  troops ;  and  to  a  more  stable  and  balanced 
character  it  would  have  been  impossible. 

>  La  Mothe-Cadllhr  n  Pmrhnrtrnh  ,11  AoiV,  i:k\.    "  Toiito  impietc 
»  part,  il  yaudroit  niieux  ,i..sil,er  c.ntre  »ieu  que  contre  eux.  parce  que 

U  un  COSte  ou  pu  recnlt  .inn   mr  Lm    rt    1-  T   ...         i'   a  - 

A  ...  "•'  r^'^''"".  «"!-■' ""'rf,  1  offense,  mosiiie  nri-lBii- 
aue,  n  est  jamais  remise  .lans  ce  mnnde,  et  ne  le  sen.it  peut^^stre  jamais 
oans  1  autre,  bi  Icur  cre'dit  y  estuit  aussi  grand  qu'il  est  daus  ce  pays." 
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Cadilli'.c'a  proposal  was  accepted.  The  company 
was  required  to  abandon  Detroit  to  him  on  his 
paying  them  the  expenses  they  liad  incurred. 
Their  monopoly  was  transferred  to  him ;  but  as  far 
as  conceruLMl  leaver-skins,  his  trade  was  limited  to 
twenty  thou.sand  francs  a  year.  Tlie  Governor 
was  ordered  to  give  him  as  many  .soldiers  as  ho 
might  want,  permit  as  many  persons  to  settle  at 
Detroit  as  might  choose  to  do  so,  juid  provide  mis- 
sionaries." The  minister  exhorted  him  to  quarrel 
no  more  with  the  Jesuits,  or  anybody  else,  to  ban- 
ish blasphemy  and  bad  morals  from  the  post,  and 
not  to  offend  the  Five  Nations. 

The  promised  era  of  prosperity  O:  t  not  come. 
Detroit  lingered  on  in  a  weak  and  troubled  in- 
fancy, disturbed,  as  we  shall  see,  by  startling  inci- 
dents. Its  occupation  by  the  French  produced  a 
noteworthy  result.  The  Five  Nations,  filled  with 
jealousy  and  alarm,  appealed  to  the  King  of  Eng- 
land for  protection,  and,  the  bettor  to  insure  it, 
conveyed  the  whole  country  from  Lake  Ontario 
northward  to  Lake  Superior,  and  westward  as  far 
as  Chicago,  "  unto  our  souveraigne  ijord  King  Wil- 
liam the  Third  "  and  his  heirs  and  successors  for- 
ever. This  territory  is  described  in  the  deed  as 
being  about  eight  hundred  miles  long  and  four 
hundred  wide,  and  was  claimed  by  the  Five 
Nations  as  theirs  by  right  of  conquest.'     It  of 


1  Ponchartrain  a  La  Mothe-Cadillac,  14  Juin,  1704. 

*  Lked  from  the  Five  Nations  to  the  Kinij  of  their  Beaver  fluntintj 
(irounii,  in  A'.  Y.  CU.  Does.,  IV.  908.  It  is  signed  hy  ti.e  totems  of 
sachems  of  all  the  Nations. 
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course  iiicluik'd  Detroit  itself.  The  convoyuiico 
was  i'  iwii  by  tiie  English  authorities  at  Albany 
iv  a  form  to  suit  their  purposes,  and  included 
terms  of  subjection  and  sovereignty  which  the 
signers  could  understand  but  imperfectly,  if  at  all. 
The  Five  Nations  gave  away  their  land  to  no  pur- 
l)0.se.  The  French  remained  in  undisturbed  po.s- 
scssion  of  Detroit.  The  English  made  no  attempt 
to  enforce  their  title,  but  they  put  the  deed  on  file, 
and  used  it  long  after  as  the  base  of  their  claim  to 
the  region  of  the  Lakes. 


CIIAPTKH   m. 
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T„.    F,,„K,T  ..r   M.,vK.-A  Th.u„kk,„,   IV .,-,;. -a    Knovru:,. 

Uai„k..-1)kv,  „,„„•,  \Va,<  l>A,a,  -Thk  ••  W,,,,  ,.  Dm  w.h.." 
A   Wki.i.ini,  tKADT.  — a  Caitivk   IIii11.K(JH.„,j|. 

FoK  untold  ages  Maine  liad  been  one  unbroki'n 
forest,  and  it  was  so  still.     Only  along  the  rooky 
seaboard  or  on  the  lower  wat(.>rs  of  one  or  two 
great  rivers  a  few  rough  settlenuints  had  gnawed 
slight  indentations  into  this  wilderness  of  woods, 
and  a  little  farther  inland   some  dismal  clearing 
around  a  blockhouse  or  stockade  let  in  the  suir. 
light  to  a  soil  that  had  lain  in  shadow  time  out  of 
mnid.     This  waste  of  savage  vegetation  survives, 
in  some  part,  to  this  day.  with  the  same  prodigal- 
ity of  vital  force,  the  same  struggle  for  existence 
and  mutual  havoc  that  mark  all  organized  behigs, 
froni   men   to  mushrooms.      Young  seedlings  °in 
millions    spring   evcvy   summer    from    the    black 
mould,  rich  with  the  decay  of  those  that  had  pre- 
ceded them,  crowding,  choking,  and  killing  each 
other,  perishing  by  their  very  aljundance ;  all  but 
a  scattered  few,  stronger  than  the  rest,  or  more 
fortunate  in  position,  which  survive  bv  bliehtinfr 
those  about  them.     They  in  turn,  cs  they"groH° 
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interlock  then-  l,uu«l..s.  and  ro,,..at  in  a  soaso,,  or 
two  the  same  process  of  nmti.al  .siilTo.ation      The 
forest  ,.s  full  of  lean  sapling,  .l.a.l  or  .lyi,,,  with 
van.ly  stretclong  t.nvar.is  the  li^ht.     Not  one  in- 
fant   tree  m  a  thousand   lives   to    n.aturitv  ;  v.i 
these     survivors     form     an     inn.nneral.Ie"    luW, 
pressed  togeth..r  in  strngglinj.  confusion,  sm,eeze,] 
out  of  symmetry  and  robbed  of  normal  develop- 
."ont,  as  men  are  said  to  be  in  the  levl  san,.>ness 
of   democratic   society.     Seen   from    above,    their 
mingled  tops  spread  in  a  sea  of  verdure  baskin.'  in 
I'ght;  seen   from   belo.v.   all    is  shadow,   thromd, 
which  spots  of  timid  sunshine  steal  down  amoL 
legions  of  lank,  mossy  trunks,  toadstools  and  rank 
ferns,  protruding  roots,  matted  buslies,  and  rottim, 
carcases  of  fallen   trees.     A  generation  agv,  on^ 
might  find  here  and  there   the  rugged  trunk  of 
801,18  great  pine  lifting  its  verdant  sp'iiv  above  the 
undistingiiished  iv.vrinds  of  the  forest.    The  woods 
of  Maine  had  -h.  „■  m  ,-,ocracy  ;  but  the  axe  of  the 
woodnian  has  laid   them  low,  and  these  lords  of 
tlie  wilderness  are  seen  no  more. 
_    The  life  and  light  of  this  grim  solitude   wore 
in   its  countless    streams  and   lakes,   from   little 
brooks  stealing  clear  and   cold   under  the  aWers, 
full   of   the   small    fry  of   trout,    to    the    mi.rhtv 
arteries  of  the  Penobscot  and  the  Kennebec  :  from 
the  great  reservoir  of   Moosehead  to  a  thousand 
nameless   ponds   shining  in  the  hollow  places  of 
the  forest. 

It  had  and  still  has  its  beast  of  prey,—  wolves 
'"''''''foL'-r"^'^'  '""^  '""''"'    ''''''''    gentle  and 
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mild  compared  to  their  grisly  relatives  of  the  Far 
West,  vegetarians  when  they  can  do  no  better, 
and  not  without  something  grotesque  and  quaint 
in  manners  and  behavior;  sometimes,  though 
rarely,  the  strong  and  sullen  wolverine;  fre- 
quently the  lynx;  and  now  and  then  the  fierce 
and  agile  cougar. 

The  human  denizens  of  this  wilderness  were 
no  less  fierce,  and  far  more  dangerous.  These 
were  the  various  tribes  and  sub-tribes  of  the 
Abenakis,  whose  villages  were  on  the  Saco,  the 
Kennebec,  the  Penobscot,  and  the  other  great 
watercourses.  Most  of  them  had  been  converted 
by  the  Jesuits,  and,  as  we  have  seen  already, 
some  had  been  persuaded  to  remove  to  Canada,' 
like  the  converted  Iroquois  of  Caughnawaga.' 
The  rest  remained  in  their  native  haunts,  where, 
under  the  direction  of  their  missionaries,  they 
could  be  used  to  keep  the  English  settlements 
m   check. 

We  know  how  busily  they  plied  their  toma- 
hawks in  William  and  Mary's  War,  and  what 
havoc  they  made  among  the  scattered  settlements 
of  the  border.^  Another  war  with  France  was 
declared  on  the  4th  of  May,  1702,  on  which  the 
Abenakis  again  assumed  a  threatening  attitude. 
In  June  of  the  next  year  Dudley,  Governor  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, called  the  chiefs  of  the  various  bands 
to  a  council  at  Casco.  Here  presently  appeared 
the  Norridgewocks  from  the  Kennebec,  the  Penob- 

*   Count  Frontenac,  220. 

2  Ibid.,  Chaps.  XL,  XVI.,  XVII. 
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scots    and  Androscoggins  from   the   rivers   that 
bear  their  names,  the  Penacooks  from  the  Merri- 
mac,  and  the  Peq      ?kets  from  the  Saco,  ail  well 
armed,  and  daubed  with  ceremonial  paint.     The 
principal  among  them,  gathered  under  a  large  tent, 
were  addressed  by  Dudley  in  a  conciliatory  speech. 
Their  orator  replied  that  they  wanted  nothing  but 
peace,  and  that  their  thoughts  were  as  far  from 
war  as  the  sun  was  from  the  earth,  —  words  which 
they  duly  confirmed  by  a  belt  of  wampum.'     Pres- 
ents were  distributed  among  them  and  received 
with  apparent    satisfaction,   wliile    two   of  their 
principal  chiefs,    known  as  Captain  Samuel   and 
Captain  Bomazeen,  declared  that  several  French 
missionaries  had  lately  come  among  them  to  excite 
them    against  the  English,    but   that   they   were 
"  firm  as  mountains,"   and   would  remain  so  "  as 
long  as  the  sun  and  moon  endured."     They  ended 
the  meeting  with  dancing,  singing,   and  whoops 
of  joy,  followed  by  a  volley  of  musketry,  answered 
by  another  from  the  English.      It  was  discovered, 
however,   that  the  Indians  had  loaded  their  guns 
with  ball,  intending,  as  the  English  believed,  to 
murder  Dudley  and  his  attendants,  if  they  could 

1  Penhallow,  nistorn  of  the  Wars  nf  New  Enqland  with  the  Eastern 
fniliam,  16  (0.1.  1859).  Penhallow  was  present  at  the  council.  In  .luilge 
Sewall's  clumsy  ab»tra:t  of  the  proceedings  [Diary  of  Se,rall  II  85) 
the  Indians  are  represented  as  professiuR  neutrality.  The  Governor  and 
IntencL-int  of  Canada  write  that  tlie  Ahen.iliis  had  bepin  a  treaty  of 
neutrality  with  the  English,  hut  tli.at  as  "  les  .I<rsnite»  ohservoient  los 
sanvages,  le  traitc  ne  fut  pas  concln."  They  add  th.it  Hale,  .lesuit 
missDiiary  at  Norri.le;ow..,.k,  inf.irms  thorn  that  liis  In.lians  were  ready 
t^.  lift  the  liatchot  against  the  Knglish,  V,mdreml  el  U.aaharnois  an 
Ministre,  170-1. 
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have  done  so  w^hout  danger  to  their  chiefs,  whom 
the  Governor  had  prudently  kept  about  h  m 
was  a  temards  found,  if  we  may  believe  a  highly 
respectable  member  of   the  part},  that  two  h  n^ 
dred    French    and   Indians   were    on    theiV  w  y 
resolved  to  seize  the  Governor,  Council,  and  S 
t lemen,    and  tiien  to  sacrifice  the  inhabitantf  at 
pleasure-    but   when  they  arrived,  th    English 
officials  had  been  gone  three  days '  ^ 

The    French    Governor,    Vaudreuil,    says    that 
about    Ins  time  spm.  of  the  Abenakis  were  kiS 
or    maltreated    by    Englishmen.      It    ma/ l^e 
been  so;   desperadoes,  drunk  or  sober,  were  ^It 
rare  along   the  frontier:  but  Vaudreuil  ^  ves  no 
particulars,    and   the   only   English   outrage   that 
appears  on  record  at  the  time  was  the  act  of'a  ■ 'ang 
of   vagabonds   who   plundered    the    house  of   thf 
younger  Samt-Castin,  where  the  town  of  Cast  ne 
now  stands.     He  was  Abenaki  by  his  mother  ;bn 
he  was  absent  when  the  attack  took  place,  and  the 
marauders  seem  to  have  shed  no  blood.     Never! 
theles.s,  within  six  weeks  after  the  Treaty  of  Casco 
hZ!  ""P™*^^*^'*  f'-'^-house  in  Maine  was  in  a 

The  settlements  of  Maine,  confined  to  the  south- 
western corner  of  what  is  now  the  State  of  Maine, 

'  Penhallow,  17,  18  tei\    isioi     ti,„ 
co„ei.,-„.-o„„etwee,.  t„o '4,'l!hl„  Ih':  aC^.^  Z";^   T'T  "' 

rilo  lllili.-lus  imi  Piil.lv  licil  l.nM,  (..  .!,„   t       •  ,  "  "    "kl'lv 

to  each  what  Ihe,  k^X^M  1 J^,:::  X^^;;:,  '"  "■»  •^"««^".  ->""« 
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extended  a bng  the  coa.st  in  a  feeWe  and  broken 
I.ne  irom  Kittery  to  Casco.  Ten  years  of  n.urder- 
ous  warfare  had  almost  ruined  them.  Ea.st  of  tlie 
vd  a.e  of  Wells  little  was  left  except  one  or  Uvo 
forts  and  the  so-called  "garrisons,"  which  were 
private  houses  pierced  with  loopholes  and  having 
an  upper  story  projecting  over  the  lower,  so  that 
the  defenders  could  fire  down  on  assailants  batter- 
ing the  door  or  piling  fagots  against  tlie  walls 

wifWl  T  ^''"'fr'^'  P'-^Ii^'^des,  as  was  the  case 
with  t  e  house  of  Joseph  Storer,  at  the  east  end 
ot  VVells,  where  an  overwhelming  force  of  French 
and  Indians  had   been  gallantly  repulsed  in  the 
summer  of  1G92.'      These  fortified  liouses   were 
however,  very  rarely  attacked,  except  by  surprise' 
and  t.eachery.  _  In  case  of  alarm  such  of  the  inhabit- 
ants as  found  time  took  refuge  in  them  *vith  their 
families  and  left  their  dwellings  to  the  flames;  for 
the  first  thought  of  tlie   settler  was  to  put  his 
women  and  children  beyond  reach  of  the  scalpincr. 
kmfe.     There  were  several   of   these   asylums  i°n 
different  parts  of  Wells;   and  without  them  the 
place  must  have  been  abandoned.     In  the  little 
settlement  of  York,  farther  westward,  there  were 
five   of  them,  which   had   saved  a   part  of    the 
inhabitants  when    the   rest    were    surprised    and 
massacred. 

Wells  was  a  long,  straggling  settlement,  consist- 
ing at  the  beginning  of  William  and  Mary's  War 
of  about  eighty  houses  and  log-cabins,^  strung  at 

'  See  Count  Frontenac,  353. 

'  Bourne,  //«tor,/  of  mi/s  and  Kennebunk. 
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i'  .ervals  along  the  uoitli  side  of  the  rough  track, 
known  as  the  King's  Road,  which  ran  parallel  to 
the  sea.  Behind  the  liouses  were  rude,  half-cleared 
pastures,  and  behind  these  again,  the  primeval 
forest.  The  cultivated  land  was  on  the  south  side 
of  iie  road,  in  front  of  the  houses,  and  beyond  it 
spread  great  salt-marshes,  borJaring  tho  sea  and 
haunted  by  innumerable  game-birds. 

The  settlements  of  Maine  were  a  dependency  of 
Massachusetts,—  a  position  that  did  not  please  their 
inhabitants,  but  which  they  accepted  because  they 
needed  the  help  of  their  Puritan  neighbors,  from 
whom  they  differed  wit  ,ly  both  iu  their  (jualities 
and  hi  their  faults.     Tho  Indian  wars  that  checked 
their  growth  had  kept  them  in  a  condition  more 
than  half  barbarous.     They  were  a  hard-workin"- 
and  hard-drinking  race ;  for  though  tea  and  co^ 
fee  were  scarcely  known,    the    land    flowed  with 
New  England  rum,  which  was  ranked  among  the 
necessaries  of  life.      The    better    sort  could  read 
and  write    in  a  bungling  way;    but    many  were 
wliolly  illiterate,    and    it  was  not  till  long  after 
Queen  Anne's  War  that  the  remoter  settlements 
established  schools,  taught  by  poor  students  from 
Harvard  or  less  competent  uistructors,    and  held 
at  first  in  private  houses    or  under  sheds.      The 
cliurch  at  Wells  had  been  burned  by  the  Indians ; 
and   though   the   settlers  were    beggared  by  the 
war,  they  voted  in  town    meeting   t      build   an- 
other.    The  new  temple,  begun  in  1699,  was  a 
plain  wooden  structure  thirty  feet    square.      For 
want  of  money  the  windows    long  remained  un- 
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glazed,  the  walls  without  plaster,  and  the  floor 
without  seats ;  yet  services  were  duly  held  here 
under  direction  of  the  minister,  Samuel  Emery, 
to  whom  they  paid  £45  a  year,  half  in  pro- 
vincial currency,  and  half  in  farm  produce  and 
firewood. 

In  spite  of  these  efforts  to  maintain  public  wor- 
ship, they  were  far  from  being  a  religious  com- 
munity; nor  were  they  a  peaceful  one.  Gossip 
and  scandal  ran  riot ,  social  jealousies  abounded ; 
and  under  what  seemed  entire  democratic  equal- 
ity, the  lazy,  drunken,  and  shiftless  envied  the 
industrious  and  thrifty.  Wells  was  infested, 
moreover,  by  several  "frightfully  turbulent 
women,"  as  the  chronicle  styles  them,  from 
whose  rabid  tongues  the  minister  himself  did 
not  always  escape ;  and  once,  in  its  earlier  days, 
the  town  had  been  indicted  for  not  providing 
a  ducking-stool  to  correct  these  breeders  of 
discord. 

Judicial  officers  were  sometimes  informally  cho- 
sen by  popular  vote,  and  sometimes  appointed  by 
the  Governor  of  Massachusetts  from  among  the 
inhabitants.  As  they  knew  no  law,  they  gave 
judgment  according  to  their  own  ideas  of  justice, 
and  their  sentences  were  oftener  wanting  in  wis- 
dom than  in  severity.  Until  after  1700  the  county 
courts  met  by  beat  of  drum  at  some  of  the  primi- 
tive inns  Ox  taverns  with  which  the  frontier 
aboun''.ed. 

At  Wells  and  other  outlying  and  endangered 
hamlets  life  was  still  exceedingly  rude.     The  log- 
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cabins  of  the  least  thrifty  were  no  better  furnished 
than   Indian   wigwams.     Tlie   house  of   Edniond 
L'  .tleheld,  reputed  tlie  richest  nuiu  in  Wells,  con- 
sisted of  two  bedrooms  and  a  kitchen,  which  last 
served  a  great  variety  of  uses,  and  was  supplied 
with  a  table,  a  pewter  pot,  a  frying-pan,  and  a  skil- 
let; but  no  chairs,  cups,  saucers,  knives,  forks,  or 
spoons      In  each  of  the  two  bedrooms  there  was  a 
bed,  a  blanket,  and  a  chest.    Another  village  nota- 
ble -  Ensign  John  Barrett  -  was  better  provided 
being  the  possessor  of  two  beds,  two  chests  and  a 
box,  four  pewter  dishes,  four  earthen  pots,  two  iron 
pots    seven   trays,   two   buckets,  some   pieces  of 
wooden-ware,  a  skillet,  and  a  frying-pan.     In  the 
inventory  ot  the   patriarchal  Francis   Littlefield, 
who  died  m  1712,  we  find  the  exceptional  items 
of  one  looking-glass,  two  old  chairs,  and  two  old 
books.     Such  of  the  family  as  had  no  bed  slept  on 
hay  or  straw,  and  no  provision  for  the  toilet  is 
recorded.' 

On  the  10th  of  August,  1703,  these  rugged  bor- 
derers were  about  their  usual  callings,  unSnscious 
ot  danger, -the  women  at  their  household  work 
the  men  in  the  fields  or  on  the  more  distant  salt- 
marshes.  The  wife  of  Thomas  Wells  had  reached 
the  tune  of  her  confinement,  artd  her  husband  had 
gone  for  a  nurse.  Some  miles  east  of  Wells's  cabin 
ived  Stephen  Harding,  -  hunter,  blacksmith,  and 
tavern-keeper,  a  sturdy,  good-natured  man,  who 

'  The  above  particulars  are  drawn  from  th«  llistor,,  „f  w,;,       I 
h.»„,h„„k,  by  the  late  Kdward  E.  Bourne  of  Well,       »  „    i,    ,     ,    • 
able  thoroughness,  fidelity,  and  candor  "^^l''' — '  work  of  adm.:. 
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loved  tlie  woods,  and  wlioso  frequent  hunting  trips 
sometimes  led  liim  nearly  to  the  White  Mountains. 
Distant  gunshots  were  heard  from  the  westward, 
and  his  quick  eye  presently  discovered  Indiana 
approaching,  on  which  he  told  his  frightened  wife 
to  go  with  their  infant  to  a  certain  oak-tree  heyond 
the  creek  while  he  waited  to  learn  whether  the 
strangers  were  friends  or  foes. 

That  morning  several  parties  of  Indians  had 
stolen  out  of  the  dismal  woods  hehind  the  houses 
and  farms  of  Wells,  and  approached  different  dwell- 
ings of  the  far-extended  settlement  at  about  tiie 
same  time.  They  entered  the  cabin  of  Thomas 
Wells,  where  his  wife  lay  in  the  pains  of  childbirth, 
and  murdered  her  and  her  two  small  children.  At 
the  same  time  they  killed  Joseph  Sayer,  a  neigh- 
bor of  Wells,  with  all  his  family. 

Meanwhile  Stephen  Harding,  having  sent  his 
wife  and  child  to  a  safe  distance,  returned  to  his 
blacksmith's  shop,  and,  seeing  nobody,  gave  a  de- 
fiant whoop  ;  on  which  four  Indians  sprang  at  him 
from  the  bushes.  He  escaped  through  a  back-door 
of  the  shop,  eluded  his  pursuers,  and  found  his 
wife  and  child  in  a  cornfield,  where  the  woman 
had  fainted  with  fright.  They  spent  the  night 
in  the  woods,  and  on  the  next  day,  after  a  circuit 
of  nine  miles,  reached  the  palisaded  house  of 
Joseph  Storer. 

They  found  the  inmates  in  distress  and  agita- 
tion. Storer's  daughter  Mary,  a  girl  of  eighteen, 
was  missing.  The  Indians  had  caught  her,  and 
afterwards  carried  her  prisoner  to  Canada.    Samuel 
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Hill  and  his  hmily  were  capti.red,  and  the  younger 
cl  .Idren  butchered.  But  it  is  useless  to  record  the 
names  and  fate  of  the  sufiferers.     Thirtv-nTne  in 

:  riet  off'  T:r  ^"i  ''''''^'  --  s; 

ca  ned  off  and  then  the  Indians  disappeared  as 
quickly  and  silently  as  they  had  come  leavin. 
many  of  the  houses  in  flames.  '  "^ 

This  raid  upon  Wells  was  only  nart  nf  »  n 
bined  attack  on  all  the  settlement^  f^  thlt^C" 
to  Casco.     Those   eastward   of  Wells   had  been 
as  we  have  seen,  abandoned  in  the  last  war  !v' 
eepting  the  forts  and  fortified   h^us  T    Z'Z 
iihabitans    reassured,  no  doubt,  by  tLe  Tre  tv 

the  10th  of  August,  they  were  startled  from  thef^ 
Tr,1i    ^  ""'f  °*  ^"''•^'^^  ™-«d  witl  French 
near  the  Falls  of  the  Saco,  killed  eleven  person 

Itself.  Others  surprised  the  settlers  at  a  place  cal'ed 
Spurwmk,  and  killed  or  captured  tCty-two 
Others,  again,  destroyed  the  huts  of  the  Serme„ 
at  Cape  Porpoise,  and  attacked  the  fortified  house 
a  Wmter  Harbor,  the  inmates  of  which,  after  a 
brave  resistance  were  forced  to  capitula  e.  The 
settlers  at  Scarborough  were  also  in  a  fortified 

L"  ed  at  P^  "''r\  T^'^-    N'»«  f^-i'i-  were 

3  Portia    T.'^"''l^°^''  °^^^  '^'  P''^-^  city 
of  Portland      They  had  no  place  of  refuge,  and 

the  men   being,  no  doubt,  fishermen,  were  a  1  al. 

sent,   when  the  Indians   burst  into'  the  hamH 
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butchered  twenty-five  women  and  children,  and 
earned  ott  eight. 

The  fort  at  Casco,  or  Fahnoutii,  was  held  by 
Major  March,  with  thirty-six  men.     He  had  no 
thought  of  danger,  when  three  well-known  chiefs 
from  Norridgewock  appeared  witli  a  white  fia-, 
and  asked  for  an  interview.     As  they  seemed  to 
be  alone  and  unarmed,  he  went  to  meet  them,  fol- 
lowed  by  two  or  three  soldiers  and  accompanied  by 
two  old  men  named  Phippeny  and  Kent,  inhab- 
itants of  the  place.     They  had  hardly  reached  the 
•spot  when  the  three  chiefs   drew  hatchets   from 
under  a   kmd   of  mantle  which  they  wore  and 
sprang  upon  them,  while  other  Indians,  ambushed 
near  by,  leaped  up  and  joined  in  the  attack      The 
two  old  men  were  killed  at  once  j  but  March,  who 
was  noted  for  strength  and  agility,  wrenched  a 
hatchet  from  one  of  his  assailants,  and  kept  them 
all  at  bay  till  Sergeant  Hook  came  to  his  aid  with 
a  file  of  men  and  drove  them  off. 

They  soon  reappeared,  burned  the  deserted  cab- 
ms  in  the  neighborhood,  and  beset  the  garrison 
m  numbers  that  'continually  increased,  till  in  a 
few  days  the  entire  force  that  had  been  busied 
in  ravaging  the  scattered  settlements  was  gath- 
ered around  the  place.  It  consisted  of  about 
five  hundred  Indians  of  several  tribes,  and  a  few 
Frenchmen  under  an  officer  named  Beaubassin. 
Being  elated  with  past  successes,  they  laid  siege 
to  he  fort,  sheltering  themselves  under  a  stefp 
bank  by  the  water-side  and  burrowing  their  way 
towards  the  rampart.     March  could  not  dislodge 
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I'll  a  d.i>,  wlien  Caj.ta.n  Soutl.aok.  with  the  Mas- 
«acliusLat«  anno.1  vessel  known  as  the    ■  I  • 

Oalley,"  mailed  into  the  haZ.  :^tnr"r: 
coast,  and  destroyed  a  great  nun.her  of  the  r 
2;--wh.ehti.eygaveuptheirenterpris;:;n: 

Th^r'\r'T  *'"  ""'^'"'"'"^  "^  Q"^>«"  ^»n<^'«  War 

to  t  o1?^^  "'r  '^"'^  ^""  ^"  ^'"^  ^^'^^"-k-  than 
to  tie  trench  who  set  them  on.     '-Monsieur  de 

^y^'uJreu.l,"  writes  the  Jesuit  historian  Charleoix 

Wed  a  party  of  these  savages,  to  whon.  U 

pned   some   Frenchmen   mnler   the   direction  of 

vat  "'■  f "  ^'""''^''^•^'"'  ^^l'^»  tliey  effected  some 
ravages   of   no   great   consequence;    they    killed 
however,  about  three   hundred  men."     This  h't 
s  atement  :s  doubly  incorrect.     The  whole  nun^^ 
o   persons  kUled  and  carried  off  during  the  Aug 

S-  atd  T  ""^'   '''''''  °"^  hundred 'and 

f  om  ;..  "  "'''  "^  ^°^^  ''''''  ^°d  '-^11  ages, 

fiom  octogenarians  to  new-born  infants.    The  able- 

attackV"'"  '""T  ''''^'"  '''''  ^''''  ''  '"^^t  of  the 
attacks  were  made  upon  unprotected  houses  in  the 

the  ^:^t:  ™  !5:  t "fr:'."^'?  "^^-"^  -■  -'°  -■  ■=- 

blnndc™.    A,  recarTtL  1    ^i      '  Ark-JowIeclKment.  hut  not  without 
»ro  maiulv  <lL  to  1 1  ^  .  "?  ^^'■"''  "'"«  P""'''"!"™  we  hare 

nelknap,  ■ .     ;  ";T,;™™;^f,  °'  '";  i"'>^fatiRa.,Ic  Bourne,    Compare 

Beauba,,in  is  calle,!  ..B„b-i,lr"  .^^'"""""""'  '^"""'i'  ?/' 'Va,W,  II.  42. 
'  The  careful  and  wdl  inforld  81""'  "'  ""'•  ''"''"■"'  '^'•°•'""■ 
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absence  of  the  head  of  the  family  ;  and  the  only 
fortified  place  captured  was  the  garrison-house  ut 
Winter  Harbor,  which  surrendered  on  terms  of 
capitulation.  The  instruments  of  this  ignoble 
warfare  and  the  revolting  atrocities  that  itccom- 
paiiied  it,  were  all,  or  nearly  all,  converted  Indians 
of  the  missions.  Charlevoix  has  no  word  of  dis- 
approval for  it,  and  seems  to  regard  its  partial 
success  as  a  gratifying  one  so  far  as  it  went. 

One  of  the  objects  was,  no  doubt,  to  check  the 
progress  of  the  English  settlements;  but,  pursues 
Charlevoix,   "  the  e.ssential  point  was  to  commit 
the  Abenakis  in  such  ji  manner  that  they  could 
liot  draw  back."  '    This  object  was  con.stantly  kept 
in  view.     The  French  claimed  at  this  time  that 
the  territory  of  Acadia  reached  as  far  westward  as 
the  Kennebec,  which  therefore   formed,  in   their 
iew,  the  boundary  between  the  rival  nations,  and 
.-hey  trusted  in  the  Abenakis  to  defend  this  as- 
sumed line   of  demarcation.      But   the  Abenakis 
sorely  needed  English  guns,  knives,  hatchets,  and 
kettles,   and    nothing   but    the   utmost   vigilance 
could  prevent  them  from  coining  to  terms  with  those 
who   could    .supply    their   necessities.     Hence  the 
policy  of  the  French  authorities  on  the  frontier  of 
New  England  was  the  opposite  of  their  policy  on 
the  frontier  of  New  York.     They  left  the  latter 
undisturbed,  lest  by  attacking  the  Dutch  and  Eng- 
lish settlers  they  should  stir  up  the  Five  Nations 
to  attack  Canada ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
constantly  spurred  the;  Abenakis  against  New  Eng- 

'  Charlevoix,  II.  280  290  (quarto  edition). 
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land  in  order  to  avert  the  dreaded  event  of  their 
in.iKitig  peace  with  her. 

The  attack  on    Well«.    Casco.    and    the    inter- 
vtMung  .settlenionts  wa«  followed  by  n.urders  u/d 

a_nd  extended  along  two  hundred  nule.s  of  fron- 
er.  Thnty  Indians  attacked  the  vilhiKe  of 
Hampton,  killed  the  widow  Mus«ey,  a  fSous 
Quaker^  and  then  .led  to  escape  pursui  A 
Blank  Poin  nineteen  men  going  to  their  -.vork 
e  meadows  were  ambushed  by  two  iuu.dr  d 

'^'e  fort  was  next  attacked.     It  was  garrisoned 
y  eight  men  un.ler  Lieute,,  nt  Wyatt,  th^Zd 

^2T'  'r  "'"^  ''"'^'  "^"^  *''-  --  ed    y 
"luins  of  a   sloop  m  tV^  J.arbor.     At  York  the 

and  the  Widow  Parsons  and  her  daughter  carried 
off  A  Berwick  the  Indians  attacked  the  fortified 
house  of  Andrew  Neal,  but  were  repulsed  with  the 
o^sofnine  killed  and  many  wounded,  for  .S 
they  revenged  themselves  by  burning  a  ive7.  p 
R.ng,  a  prisoner  whom  they  had  takel      Ea';  in 

ft  S7;  '""''Yr'  1 ''''"'  ''--^d  '^bout't 
til    set.    r  °     *^°"'*  ^'''^^'y  ''    «--erhill, 

t  y  r  .^d  in'  ;r "  "''  ""'"''•^  °"  *•-  -^*°J' 
"ley  rusliud   in.     The    woman    of   the  hou.se  was 

up  the  kettle  and  threw  the  contents  over  them 
vvuh  such  effect  that  one  of  them,  it  i.s  S  wTs 
-aided  to  death.  The  man  who  si...uld  ha  o  bZ 
on  the  watc  i  was  killed,  and  several  persons  wer 
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captured,  including  the  woman.  It  was  the  second 
time  that  she  iiad  been  a  priwner  in  .ndian  haiid.s. 
Half  starved  and  be.iring  a  heavy  load,  she  fullowcd 
her  captors  in  their  liasty  retreat  towards  Canada. 
After  a  time  she  was  safely  delivered  of  an  infant 
m  tlio  midst  of  the  winter  forest;  but  the  ciiild 
pined  for  want  of  sustenance,  and  tli.-  Indians  has- 
tened its  death  by  throwing  hot  coals  into  its  mouth 
when  it  cried.  The  astonishing  vitality  of  the 
woman  carried  her  to  the  end  of  the  frightful 
journey.  A  Frenchman  bought  her  from  the 
Indians,  and  she  was  finally  ransomed  by  her 
husband. 

By  far  the  most  dangerous  and  harassing  attacks 
were  those  of  small  parties  skulking  under  the 
edge  of  the  forest,  or  lying  hidden  for  days  together, 
watching  their  opportunity  to  murder  unawares, 
and  vanishing  when  they  had  done  so.     Against 
such  an  enemy  there  was  no  defence.     The  Massa- 
chusetts Government  sent  a  troop  of  horse  to  Ports- 
mouth,  and   another  to  Wells.     These  had    the 
advantage   of  rapid  movement  in  case  of  alarm 
along  tne  roads  and  forest-paths  from  settlement 
to   settlement;     but   once    in    the    woods,    their 
horses  were  worse  than  useless,  and  they  could 
only  fight  on  foot.     Fighting,  however,  was  rarely 
possible  ;  for  on  reaching  the  scene  of  action  they 
found  nothing  but  mangled  corpses  and  burning 
houses. 

The  best  defence  was  to  take  the  offensive. 
In  September  Governor  Dudley  sent  three  hundred 
and  sixty  men  to  the  upper  Saco.  the  haunt  of 
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the  Pequawket  tribe  ;  but  the  place  was  deserted. 
Major,    now  Colonel,  March   soon   after  repeated 
the  attempt,   killing  six  Indians  and  capturing  as 
many  more.     The  General  Court  offered  £40  for 
every  Indian  scalp,  and  one  Captain  Tyng,  in  con- 
sequence, surprised  an  Indian  village  in  midwinter 
and  brought  back  five  of  these  disgusting  trophies. 
In   tlie  spring  of  1704  word  came  from  Albany 
that  a  band  of  French  Indians  had  built  a  fort  and 
planted  corn  at  Co-os  meadows,  high  up  tlie  river 
Connecticut.     On  this,  one  Caleb  Lyman  with  five 
friendly  Indian.?,  probably  Mohegans,  set  out  from 
Northampton,  and  after  a  long  march  through  the 
forest,  surprised,  under  cover  of  a  thunderstorm, 
a  wigwam  containing  nine  warriors, —  bound,  no 
doubt,  against  the  frontier.     They  killed  seven  o^" 
them  ;  and  this  was  all  that  was  done  at  present  in 
the  way  of  reprisal  or  prevention.' 

The  murders  and  burnings  along  the  borders 
were  destined  to  continue  with  little  variety  and 
little  interruption  during  ten  years.  It  was  a 
repetition  of  what  the  pedantic  Cotton  Mather 
calls  Deceimium  luctuosum,  or  the  "  woful  decade  " 
of  William  and  Mary's  War.  The  wonder  is  that 
the  outlying  settlements  were  not  abandoned. 
These  ghastly,  insidious,  and  ever-present  dangers 
demanded  a  more  obstinate  courage  than  the 
hottest  battle  in  the  open  field. 

One  curious  frontier  incident  may  be  mentioned 
here,  though  it  did  not  happen  till  towards  the 
end  of  the  war.     In  spite  of  poverty,  danger,  and 

'  I'cii hallow.  It',;,.s  ,,/■  \ew  Ennhml  icith  the  Eastern  Indians 
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tribulation,  marrying  and  giving  in  marriage  did 
not  cease  among  the  sturdy  borderers ;  and  on  a  day 
in  September  tliere  was  a  notablo  wedding  feast 
at  the  palisaded  house  of  John  Wheelwright,  one 
of  the  chief  men  of  Wells.     Elisha  Plaistcd  was 
to  espouse  Wheelwright's  daughter  Hannah,  and 
many  guests  were  assembled,  some  from  Ports- 
mouth, and  even  beyond  it.     Probably    most   of 
them  came  in  sail-boats  ;  for  the  way  by  land  was 
full  of  peril,   especially  on  the  road  from   York, 
which  ran  through  dense  woods,    wl^re   Indians 
often    waylaid   the  traveller.      The  bridegroom's 
father  was  present  with  the  rest.     It  was  a  con- 
course of  men  in  homespun,  a:  d  women  and  girls 
in  such  improvised  finery  as  their  poor  resources 
could  supply ;  possibly,   in  default  of  better,  some 
wore   nightgown?,  more  or   less   disguised,    over 
their  daily  dress,  as  happened  on  similar  occasions 
half  a  century  later  among  the  frontiersmen  of 
west  Virginia.'     After  an  evening  of  rough  merri- 
ment and  gymnastic  dancing,  the  guests  lay  down 
to  sleep  under  the  roof  of  their  host  or  in  adjacent 
barns  and  sheds.     When  morning  came,  and  they 
were  preparing  to  depart,  it  was  found  that  two 
horses  were  missing  ;  and  not  doubting  that  they 
had    strayed    away,    three   young  men.    Sergeant 
Tucker,  Joshua  Downing,  and  Isaac  Cole,  we"it  to 
find    them.     In   a  few  minutes   several  gunshots 
wore  heard.     The  three  young  men  did  not  return. 
Downing  and  Colo  were   killed,  and  Tucker  was 
wounded  and  made  prisoner. 

'  Doddridge,  A'ufcs  ..II  Wislnii  ViiginUKmil  I'tnusj/h-ania. 
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Believing  that,  as  usual,  the  attack  came  from 
some  small  scalping  party,  Elisha  Plaisted  and 
eight  or  ten  more  threw  themselves  on  the  horses 
that  stood  saddled  before  the  house,  and  galloped 
across  the  fields  in  the  direction  of  tli^  firing; 
while  others  ran  to  cut  off  the  enemy's  retreat! 
A  volley  was  presently  heard,  and  several  of  the 
party  were  seen  running  back  towards  the  house. 
Elisha  Plaisted  and  his  companions  had  fallen  into 
an  ambuscade  of  two  hundred  Indians.  One  or 
more  of  them  were  shot,  and  the  unfortunate 
bridegroom  was  captured.  The  distress  of  his 
young  wife,  who  was  but  eighteen,  may  be 
imagined. 

Two  companies  of  armed  men  in  the  pay  of 
Massachusetts  were  then  in  Wells,  and  some  of 
them  had  come  to  the  wedding.     Seventy  marks- 
men went  to  meet  the  Indians,  who  en.sconced 
themselves  in  the  edge  of  the  forest,  whence  they 
could  not  be  dislodged.     There  was  some  desultory 
firing,  and  one  of  the  combatants  was  killed  on 
each  side,  after  which  the  whites  gave  up  the  at- 
tack, and  Lieutenant  Banks  went  forward  with  a 
flag  of  truce,  in  the  hope  of  ransoming  the  prison- 
ers.   He  was  met  by  six  chiefs,  among  whom  were 
two  noted  Indians  of  his  acquaintance,  Bomazeen 
and  Captain  Nathaniel.     They  well  knew  that  the 
living  Plaisted  was  worth  more  than  his  scalp;  and 
though  they  would  not  come  to  terms  at  once,  they 
promised  to  meet  the  English  at  Richmond's  Island 
in  a  few  days  and  give  up  both  him  and  Tucker  on 
payment  of  a  sufficient  ransom.     Tlie  flag  of  truce 
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was  respected,  and  Banks  came  back  safe,  bringing 
a  hasty  note  to  the  elder  Phiisted  from  his  captive 
son.  This  note  now  lies  before  me,  and  it  runs 
thus,  in  the  dutiful  formality  of  the  olden  time  : 

Sib,  — I  am  in  the  hands  of  a  great  many  Indians,  with 
which  there  is  six  captains.  They  say  that  wliat  they  will 
have  for  me  is  50  pounds,  and  thirty  pounds  for  Tucker, 
my  fellow  prisoner,  in  good  goods,  as  broadcloth,  some 
provisions,  some  tobacco  pipes,  Pomisstone  [pumice-stone], 
stockmgs,  and  a  little  of  all  things.  If  you  will,  come  to 
Richmond's  Island  in  .5  days  at  farthest,  for  here  is  200 
Indians,  and  they  belong  to  Canada. 

If  you  do  not  come  in  5  days,  you  will  not  see  me,  for  Cap- 
tain Nathaniel  the  Indian  will  not  stay  no  longer,  for  the 
Canada  Indians  is  not  willing  for  to  sell  me.  Tray,  Sir,  don't 
fail,  for  they  have  given  me  one  day,  for  the  days  were  but 
4  at  first.  Give  my  kind  love  to  my  dear  wife.  This  from 
your  dutiful  son  till   death, 

Elisha  Plaisted. 

The  alarm  being  spread  and  a  sufficient  number 
of  men  mustered,  they  set  out  to  attack  the  enemy 
and  recover  the  prisoners  by  force ;  but  not  an 
Indian  could  be  found. 

Bomazeen  and  Captain  Nathaniel  were  true  to 
the  rendezvous ;  in  due  time  E;  isha  Plaisted  was 
ransomed  and  restored  to  his  bride.* 

1  On  this  affair,  the  note  of  Elisha  Plaisted  in  jra.ssaohusetts  Archives ; 
Richard  Waldrm  to  Governor  Diidleij,  Portsmouth,  19  Se/it.  1712;  Bourne' 
WelU  and  Kennelmnk,  278.  '  ' 


CHAPTER  IV. 
1704-1740. 

DEERFIKLD, 
Hertel  de  R0CTILI.E.  — a  Frontieb  V„,.,.„       t> 

Ar;j.,,P.E„  lUsc.K.  -  The  YuZ^  l"  ..'- tT  r  """■ " 
-T..E  Northward  March.  -  Mrs    W,  V  1  Captive,. 

Heretic.  —  Kl'nice  Wiitn*..  n  ^'''■'^■"''''*'- —  A  Stibuosn 
Sheldon's  Mi  Jos.  -E^ch^so7  oTT"""  f^""VES.  -  John 
S.JCAW.-THE  G,li.Fa„uv  i'«'«o.>'.as.-A.-,  Enough 

Aboct   midwinter  the  Governor  of  Canada  sent 
another  large  war-party  against  the  New  Enc^and 

hit    that^  f^"'-f  ''''^^  ^^^^  -  -°ff-°^ing 
hamlet,  that  from  its  position  could  never  be  a 

menace  to  the   French,   and  the   destruction  of 

which  could  profit  them  nothing.     The  aim  of  the 

enterprise   was   not   military,    but  political      "I 

have  sen    no  war-party  towards  Albany,"  writes 

Vaudreuil,   "because   we  must  do   noth^S 

might  causo  a  rupture  between  us  and  the  Iro- 

quois  ;  but  we  must  keep  things  astir  in  the  di  eT 

ion  of  Boston,  or  else  the  Abenakis  will  deckre 

fov  the  Eng  ish."     In  sho^t,  the  object  was  fuHy 

to  commit  these  savages  to  hostility  against  New 

the  French  would  back  their  quarrel.' 

Bn«..h  .„pT.ea  ana  .U,e.,  ,oi„e  or  the  Ah^Z' .^^^ t::;or t ^ 
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The  party  consisted,  according  to  Frencli  10 
counts,  of  nfty  Canadians  and  two  hundred  Abe- 
nakis  and  Caughnawagas,-the  hitter  of  whom 
while  trading  constantly  with  Albany,  were  rarelv 
averse   to  a  raid  against  Massachusetts  or  New 
Hampshire.'    The    command   was    given   to  thi 
CZrof  r    k'\^"""^'  "'"  --  --mpanied 
in  the  depth  of  winter,  journeyed   nearly  three 
hundred  miles  on  snow-shoes  through  the  forest 
and  approached  their  destination  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  28th  of  February,  1704.     It  was  the  village 
of  Deerfield,- which  then  formed   the  extrenfe 
northwestern  frontier  of  Massachusetts,  its  feeble 
neighbor    the  infant  settlement  of  Northfield,  a 
little  higher  up  the  Connecticut,  having  been  abln- 
doned  during  the  last  war.     Rouvillf  halted  Ms 
followers  at  a  place  now  called  Patty's  Plain,  two 
miles  from  the  village;  and  here,  under  the  shel! 
ter  of  a  pme  forest,  they  all  lay  hidden,'  shivering 
with  cold,  _  for  they  dared  not  make  fires,  _  and 
hungry  as  wolves,  for  their  provisions  were  spent. 
Though  their  numbers,   by   the   lowest  account, 
were  nearly  equal  to  the  whole  population  of  Deer- 

th^;i;T'  ''°'"'"'  ^"'^  children, -they  had  no 
thought  of  an  open  attack,  but  trusted  to  darkness 
and  surprise  for  an  easy  victory. 

Deerfield  stood  on  a  plateau  above   the  river 
meadows,  and  the  houses  -  forty-one  in   all- 

fcuglish  aceuuuu  make  the  whole  nmnhcr  342. 
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were  Cufly  along  the  road  towards  the  villages 
of  Hadlcy  and  Hatfield,  a  few  milen  distan  In 
the  nuddle  of  the  place,  on  a  rising  ground  ealld 
tong-honse  Hill,  was  a  small^lareto^den 
m  et.ng-hoi^e.  This,  with  about  fifteen  private 
^encr^f  f  r  "t^'  'I'  '''''''  --  enclosed  :;  a 

"mounts  '•         f^'  .'\^^'  ^'''   '"S'^'   fl'-^^ked  \y 
mounts,     or   block-houses,   at   two  or  more  of 
the  corners     The  four  sides  of  this  palisaded  en 
cosure    which  was  called  the  fort, 'nieasuredTn 

within  It  lived  some  of  the  principal  inhabitants 

ctadel      Chf  f  "'  "'"'  ''  '"""'^^  *'-  -"tro  or 
citadel      Ch lef  among  its  inmates  was  John  Wil- 

ums,  the  minister,  a  man  of  character  and  educa 
tion,  who  after  graduating  at  Harvard,  had  coTe 
to  Deerfield  when  it  was  still  suffering  under  the 
mnous  effects  of  King  Philip's  War,  fiJenter  d 
on  his  ministry  with  a  salary  of  si'xty  pounds  n 
depreciated  New  England  currency,  payaMe  not  n 
money,  but  in  wheat,  Indian-com^'and  pork."  ffis 
parishioners  built  him  a  house,  he  married,  and 
had  now  eight  children,  one  of  whom  was  absent 

B    o,f Sb-'*  ""''''''    ""''  "'^^^  neighbor::: 
iienon    Stebbins,  sergeant  in  the  county  militia 

I  ou  fiff  '  '7.^'"'  '''"^  '^'^  meeti'ngi;:  : 
tX  n/?.^'"''^'/"*""*'  ""•^  »^^'-  tte  northwest 

JohnMi?"  '"?°'"''''  '^""'^  ^^''  '^°"«e  of  Ensign 
Join  Sheldon,  a  framed  building,  one  of  the  largest 
in  the  village,  and,  like  that  of  Stebbins,  made 
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bullet-proof  hy  a  layer  uf  bricks  between  the  outer 
and  inner  sheathing,  while  its  small  windows  and 
its  projecting  upper  story  also  helped  to  make  it 
defensible. 

The  space  enclosed  by  the  palisade,  though 
much  too  large  for  effective  defence,  served  in 
time  of  alarm  as  an  asylum  for  the  inhabitants 
outside,  whose  houses  were  scattered,  —  some  on 
the  north  towards  the  hidden  enemy,  and  some 
on  the  south  towards  Hadley  and  Hatfield.  Among 
those  on  the  south  side  was  that  of  the  militia 
captain,  Jonathan  Wells,  which  had  a  palisade  of 
its  own,  and,  like  the  so-called  fort,  served  as  an 
asylum  for  the  neighbors. 

These  private  fortified  houses  were  sometimes 
built  by  the  owners  alone,  though  more  often  they 
were  the  joint  work  of  the  owners  and  of  the  in- 
habitants, to  whose  safety  they  contributed.  The 
palisade  fence  that  enclosed  the  central  part  of 
the  village  was  made  under  a  vote  of  the  town, 
each  inhabitant  being  required  to  do  his  share ; 
and  as  they  were  greatly  impoverished  by  the  last 
war,  the  General  Court  of  the  province  remitted 
for  a  time  a  part  of  their  taxes  in  consideration  of 
a  work  which  aided  the  general  defence.' 

Down  to  the  Peace  of  Ryswick  the  neighborhood 
had  been  constantly  infested  by  seal  ping-parties, 
and  once  the  village  had  been  attacked  by  a  con- 
siderable force  of  French  and  Indians,  who  were 
beaten  off.     Of  late  there  had  been  warnings  of 

'  Papers  in  the  Archives  of  Massachusetts.  Among  these,  a  letter  of 
Rev.  John  Williams  to  the  Governor,  21  Oct.  1 70.1,  stJitee  that  the  palisade 
is  rotten,  and  must  be  rebuilt. 
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ficsh   disturbance.     L„rd  (Jornln.ry,  Governor  of 

that  Deerheld  was  again  to  be  attacked,  and  a 
message  to  the  same  effect  came  from  Peter  Schuv- 
or,  wiio  had  recoivod  intimations  of  the  danger 
from  Mohawks  lately  on  a  visit  to  their  Caughna- 
waga  relatnes.     During   the   autumn  the  alarm 
was  so  groat  that  the  people  took  refuge  within 
the  pahsades  and  the  houses  of  the  enclosure  were 
crowded  w,th  them;  but  the  panic  had  now  sui;: 
s  ded   and  many  though  not  all,  had  returned  to 
their  homes.     They  were  reassured   by  the  pres- 
ence ol  twenty  volunteers  from  the  villages  below 
whom,  on  application  from  the  minister,  Williams' 
the  General  Court  had  sent  as  a  garriso'n  to  dZ'- 
field,  where  they  were  lodged  in  the  houses  of  the 
villagers.     On  the  night  when  Hertel  de  Rouville 
and  las  band  lay  hidden  among  the  pines  there 
were  in  all  the  settlement  a  little  less  than  three 
hundred  souls,  of  whom  two  hundred  and  sixty- 
eight  were  inhabitants,  twenty  were  yeomen  soldiers 
ot  the  garrison,  two  were  visitors  from  Hatfield, 
and  three  were  negro  slaves.    They  were  of  all  ages 
-  rom  the  Widow  Allison,  in  her  eighty-fifth  yL 
weeks^        "'   "'^    "fl^eaconFrenVagedC; 
Heavy  snows  had  lately  fallen  and  buried  the 
clearings,  the  meadow,  and  the  frozen  river  to  the 

a.Hl  his  paper,  were  saved  '         '"™  ''"''■  ™  "<"  "•'''■•"^'"l. 
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depth  of  full  tl„v..  f.rt.  On  tl.o  nortlnvostcrn 
«.(1l.  the  drifts  wore  piled  nearly  to  the  top  of  the 
palisade  fenee,  so  that  it  was  no  longer  an  ol;- 
strnction  to  an  active  enemy. 

As  the  afternoon  waned,  the  sights  and  sonnds 
of  the  httle  border  han.let  were,  no  doubt,   like 
those  of  any  other  rustic  New  England  village  at 
the  end  of  a  winter  day, -an  ox-sledge  creaking 
on  the  frosty  snow  as  it  brought  in  the  last  load 
of  firewood,  boys  in  homespun  snowballing  each 
other  n.  the  village  street,  farmers  feeding  their 
horses  and  cattle  h,  the  barns,  a  matron  drawing 
a  pail  of  water  witli  the  help  of  one  of  those  long 
well-sweops  still   used    in    some   remote   districts, 
or  a  girl  bringing  a  pail  of  milk  from  the  cow-shed 
in  tlie  houses,  where  one  room  served  as  kitchen 
dinmg-room,  and  parlor,  the  housewife  cooked  the 
evening  meal,  children  sat  at  their  bowls  of  mush 
and  milk,  and  the  men  of  the  family,  their  day's 
work  over,  gathered  about  the  fire,  while  perhaps 
some  village  coquette  sat  in  the  corner  with  fingers 
busy  at  the  spinning-wheel,  and  ears  intent  on  the 
stammered  wooings  of  her  rustic  lover.     Deerfield 
kept  »arly  hours,  and  it  is  likely  that  by  nine 
o  cloc  ■    til  were  in  their  beds.     There  was  a  patrol 
mside  ..le  palisade,  but  there  was  little  discipline 
among  these  extemporized  soldiers ;  the  watchers 
grew  careless  as  the  frosty  night  went  on;  and  it 
IS  said  that  towards  morning  they,  like  the  vil- 
lagers, betook  themselves  to  their  beds. 

Rouville  and  his  men,  savage  with  hunger,  lay 
shivering  under  the  pines  till  about  two  hours 
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iHjfore  dawn  ;  then,  leaving  their  packs  and  their 
snow-shoes  l)eliin(l,  they  moved  cautiously  towards 
their  prey.    There  was  a  crust  on  the  snow  strong 
enough  to  bear  their  weight,  though  not  to  pre- 
vent a  rustling  noise   as  it  crunched  under  the 
feet  of  so  many  men.     Tt  is  said  that  from  time 
to  time  Rouville  commanded  a  halt,  in  order  that 
the  sentinels,  if  such  there  were,  might  mistake 
the  distant  sound  for  rising  and  falling  gusts  of 
wind.     In  any  case,  no  alarm  was  given  till  they 
had  mounted  the  palisarle  and   dropped  silently 
into  the  unconscious  village.     Then  with  one  ac- 
cord they  screeched   the  war-whoop,  and  assailed 
the  doors  of  the  houses  with  axes  and  hatchets. 
The  hideous  din  startled  the  minister,  Williams, 
from  his  sleep.     Half-wakened,  he  sprang  out  of 
bed,  and  saw  dimly  a  crowd  of  savages  bursting 
through  the  shattered  door.     He  shouted  to  two 
soldiers  who  were  lodged  in  the  house ;  and  then, 
with  more  valor  than  discretion,  snatched  a  pistol 
that  hung  at  the  head  of  the  bed,  cocked  it,  and 
snapped  it  at  the  breast  of  the  foremost  Indian, 
who  proved  to  be  a  Caughnawaga  chief.    It  missed 
fire,  or  Williams  would,  no  doubt,  have  been  killed 
on  the  spot.    Amid  the  screams  of  his  terrified  chil- 
dren, three  of  the  party  seized  him  and  bound  him 
fast ;   for  they  came   well   provided  with   cords, 
since  prisoners  had  a  market  value.     Nevertheless 
in  the  first  fury  of  their  attack  they  dragged  to 
the  door  and  murdered  two  of  the  children  and  a 
negro  woman  called  Parthena,  who  was  probably 
their  nurse.    In  an  upper  room  lodged  a  young  man 
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named  Stoddnrd,  wlio  Ii.id  time  to  snatch  a  cloak 
tlirow  himself  out  of  the  window,  climb  the  pali- 
sade, and  escape  in  the  darkness.  Half-naked  as 
he  was,  he  made  his  way  over  the  snow  to  Hat- 
field, binding  his  bare  feet  with  strips  .^rn  from 
the  cloak. 

They  kept  Williams  shivering  in  his  shirt  for 
an  hour  while  a  frightful  uproar  of  yells 
shrieks,  and  gunshoLs  sounded  from  without! 
At  length  they  permitted  him,  his  wife,  and  five 
remaining  children  to  dress  themselves.  Mean- 
while the  In.lians  and  their  allies  burst  into 
most  of  the  houses,  killed  such  of  the  men  a.s 
resisted,  butchered  some  of  the  women  and  chil- 
dren,  and  seized  and  bound  the  rest.  Some  of 
the  villagers  escaped  in  the  confusion,  like  Stod- 
dard, and  either  fled  half  dead  with  cold  towards 
Hatfield,  or  sought  refuge  in  the  fortified  house 
of  Jonathan  Wells. 

The  House  of  Stebbins,  the  minister's  next 
neighbor,  had  not  been  attacked  so  soon  as  the 
rest,  and  the  inmates  had  a  little  time  for  pre- 
paration. They  consisted  of  Stebbins  himself, 
with  his  wife  and  five  children,  David  Hoyt, 
Joseph  Catlin,  Benjamin  Church,  a  namesake  of 
the  old  Indian  fighter  of  Philip's  War,  and  three 
other  men,  —  probably  refugees  who  had  brought 
their  wives  and  families  within  the  palisaded 
enclosure  for  safety.  Thus  the  house  contained 
seven  men,  four  or  five  women,  and  a  considerable 
number  of  children.  Though  the  walls  were 
bullet-proof,  it   was  not  built  for  defence.     The 
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men,    l.owoviT,    wito    wi-ll    mipplied    with    guns, 
powder,  iiii.l   load,  and   tliuy  swm  to  have   found 
Nonio  nieiin.-j  of  harriciiding  the  windows     When 
the  enemy   tried   to  break  in,  they   drove  tiicni 
back  witii  loss.     On  thi..,  tiu-  French  and  Indians 
K'lthered    ni    great    numbers    before    the    house, 
showered  bullets  upon  it,  and  tried  to  set  it  on 
hre.     They  were  again  repulsed,  with  the  loss  of 
several  killed  and  wounded  ;  among  the  former 
a   Caughnuvvaga    chief,   and    among    the    latter 
a    French    officer.      Still    the    firing    continued. 
If  the  assailants  had  made   a   resolute    assault, 
the  defenders  must  have   lieen  overpowered  ;   but 
to   risk  lives   in   open   attack   was    contrary    to 
every  maxim  of  forest  warfare.     The  women  in 
the    house    behaved    with    great    courage,    and 
moulded  bullets,   which    the    men    shot    at    the 
enemy.     Stebbins  was  killed  outright,  and  Church 
was  wounded,  as  was  also  the  wife  of  David  Hoyt. 
At    length     most  of  the   French    and    Indians^ 
disgusted   with    the    obstinacy    of    the    defence, 
turned  their  attention   to  other  quarters ;  though 
some  kept  up  their  fire  under  cover  of  the  meeting- 
house and  another   building  within   easy  range 
of  gunshot. 

This  building  was  the  house  of  Ensign  John 
Sheldon,  already  mentioned.  The  Indians  had 
had  some  difficulty  in  mastering  it ;  for  the  door 
being  of  thick  oak  plank,  studded  with  nails  of 
wrought  iron  and  well  barred,  they  could  not 
break  it  open.  After  a  time,  however,  they 
hacked  a  hole   in   it,   through   which  they  fired 
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and  killed  Mrs.  Sl.eldon  as  she  sat  on  the  edge 
of  a   bed   ill   a   ]„uer  room.      Her  hu.sband,    a 
man  of  ;,'reul   iv.solution,    seems    to    have    been 
absent.     Their  son  John,  ^vith  Hannah  hi.s  wife, 
jumped  from   an   upper  ehambor   window.     ThJ 
younjf  woman    sprained   her  ankle    in   tiie   full 
and  lay  iielpless,  but  begged  lier  husljand  t.,  w.n 
to   Hatfield   for  aid,   whicii    he   did,    wiui,     .,!„. 
remained   a  prisoner.     The  Indians  soon  .;.,(,  i„ 
at   a  back   door,   seized  Mercy  Sheldon,  u  litWr 
girl  of  two  years,   and   da.shed   out   her    brains 
on  the  door-stone.      Her   two   brothers  and  he- 
sister  Mary,   a  girl   of  sixteen,   were    captured 
The  house  was  used  for  a  short   time  as  a  depot 
for  prisoners,   and   here  also    was    brought    tiie 
French   officer   wounded    in    the  attack  on    the 
Stebbms  house.     A  family  tradition  relates  that 
as  he  lay  m  great  torment  he  begged  for  water 
and  that  it  was  brought  him  by  one  of  the  prison- 
ers, Mrs.  John  Catlin,   whose  husband,   son,  and 
infant  grandson  had  been  killed,  and  who.  never- 
theless, did    all   in   her    power   to    relieve    the 
sufferings  of  the  wounded  man.     Probably  it  was 
mrecognition  of  this  charity  that  when  the  other 
prisoners   were  led   away,   Mrs.   Catlin   was  left 
behind.     She  died  of  grief  a  few  weeks  later. 

The  sun  was  scarcely  an  hour  high  when  the 
miserable  drove  of  captives  was  conducted  across 
the  river  to  the  foot  of  a  mountain  or  high  hill. 
Williams  and  his  family  were  soon  compelled 
to  follow,  and  his  house  was  .set  on  fire.  As 
they  led  him  off  he  saw  that  other  houses  within 
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the  palisade  were  burning,  and  that  all  were 
in  the  power  of  the  enemy  except  that  of  his 
neighbor  Stubbins,  where  the  gallant  defenders 
still  Kept  their  assailants  at  bay.  Having  col- 
lected all  their  prisoners,  the  main  body  of  the 
French  and  Indians  began  to  withdraw  towards 
the  pine  forest,  where  they  liad  left  their  packs 
and  snow-shoes,  and  to  prepare  for  a  retreat  before 
the  country  should  be  roused,  first  murdering  in 
cold  blood  Marah  Carter,  a  little  girl  of  five 
years,  whom  thoy  probably  thought  unequal  to 
the  march.  S(;veral  parties,  however,  still  lin- 
gered in  the  vilage,  firing  on  the  Stebbins  house, 
killing  cattle,  hogs,  and  sheep,  and  gathering  such 
plunder  as  the  place  afforded. 

Early  in  the  attack,  and  while  it  was  yet 
dark,  the  light  of  burning  houses,  reflected  from 
the  fields  of  snow,  had  been  seen  at  Hatfield, 
Hadley,  and  Northampton.  The  alarm  was 
sounded  through  the  slumbering  hamlets,  and 
parties  of  men  mounted  on  farm-liorses,  with 
saddles  or  without,  hastened  to  the  rescue,  not 
doubting  that  the  fires  were  kindled  by  Indians. 
When  the  sun  was  about  two  hours  high,  between 
thirty  and  forty  of  them  wore  gathered  at  the 
fortified  house  of  Jonathan  Wells,  at  the  southern 
end  of  the  village.  Tlie  houses  of  this  neighbor- 
hood were  still  standing,  and  seem  not  to  have 
been  attacked  ;  the  stubborn  defence  of  the  Steb- 
bins house  having  apparently  prevented  the 
(Munny  from  pusiiiiig  nuich  beyond  the  p.'lisaded 
enclosure.     The  house  of  Wells  was  full  of  refu- 
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gee  families.  A  few  Deerfield  men  here  joined 
the  horsemen  from  the  lower  towns,  as  also 
did  four  or  five  of  the  yeoman  soldiers  who  had 
escaped  the  fate  of  most  of  their  comrades. 
The  horsemen  left  their  horses  within  Wells's 
fence;  he  himself  took  the  lead,  and  the  whole 
party  rushed  in  together  at  the  southern  gate 
of  the  palisaded  enclosure,  drove  out  the  plun- 
derers, and  retook  a  part  of  their  plunder.  The 
assailants  of  the  Stebbins  house,  after  firing  at 
it  for  three  hours,  were  put  to  flight,  and  those 
of  its  male  occupants  who  were  still  alive  joined 
their  countrymen,  while  the  women  and  children 
ran  back  for  harborage  to  the  house  of  Wells. 

Wells  and  his  men,  now  upwards  of  fifty, 
drove  the  flying  enemy  more  than  a  mile  across 
the  river  meadows,  and  ran  m  headlong  pursuit 
over  the  crusted  snow,  killing  a  considerable 
number.  In  the  eagerness  of  the  chase  many 
threw  off  their  overcoats,  and  even  tiieir  jackets. 
Wells  saw  the  danger,  and  vainly  called  on  them 
to  stop.  Their  blood  was  up,  and  most  of  them 
were  young  and  inexperienced. 

Meanwhile  the  firing  at  the  village  had  been 
heard  by  Rouville's  main  body,  who  had  al- 
ready begun  their  retreat  nortliward.  Tliey 
turned  back  to  support  their  comrades,  and  liid 
them.sclves  under  the  bank  of  tlie  river  till  the 
pursuers  drew  near,  when  tiiey  gave  them  a  clof-o 
volley  and  rushed  u[)on  them  with  the  w.ir- 
wlioop.  Some  of  tlie  English  wore  .shot  ihjwii, 
and  the  rest  driven  back.     There  was  no  panic. 
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"  Wo  retreated,"  says  Wells,  "  facing  about  and 
firing."  When  they  reached  the  palisade  they 
made  a  final  stand,  covering  by  their  fire  such 
of  their  comrades  as  had  fallen  within  range 
of  musket-shot,  and  thus  saving  them  from 
the  scalping-knife.  The  French  did  not  try  to 
dislodge  them.  Nine  of  them  had  been  killed, 
several  were  wounded,  and  one  was  captured.* 
The  number  of  English  carried  off  prisoners 
was  one  hundred  and  eleven,  and  the  number 
killed  was  according  to  one  list  forty-seven,  and 
according  to  another  fifty-three,  the  latter  in- 
cluding some  who  were  smothered  in  the  cellars 
of  their  burning  houses.  The  names,  and  in 
most  cases  the  ages,  of  both  captives  and  slain 
are  preserved.  Those  who  escaped  with  life 
ajid  freedom  were,  by  the  best  account,  one 
hundred  and  thirty-seven.  An  official  tabular 
statement,  drawn  up  on  the  spot,  sets  the  num- 
ber of  houses  burned  at  seventeen.  The  house 
of  the  town  clerk,  Thomas  French,  escaped,  as 
before    mentioned,    and   the    town    records,    with 

'  On  tlie  .list  «.(  May,  170-1,  .loii.itli.'i'i  Wflla  anil  Kl)(>nn/.cr  Wright 
petitioued  tl>*^  General  (_'')nrt  f.  r  e'lnipensjition  for  the  losses  of  those 
who  (inv  e  t.w-  fneniii  ont  of  Ih-ertifM  and  cdi.ased  them  into  the  meadow. 
The  petiTium,  *hi<-h  wae*  ;:ranted,  j;ives  .tii  a<-eonnt  of  the  affair,  followed 
by  a  list  of  all  the  nw™  eni;ai:'''d.  'rii''y  nnml>er  tifti  seven,  inc-liidin^  tho 
nine  who  were  killetl.  A  list  of  tlie  filnpder  re-taken  from  the  enemy, 
consisting  '4  fiiuis,  Mankets.  hatchets,  ete,,  is  also  a<hled.  Several  <tther 
petitions  for  the  r«-!ipf  of  iiien  wounded  .it  th<'  same  time  are  preserved 
in  tile  arrhives  of  Ma.ssaidiiisetts.  In  1 7.1(1  the  snrvivors  of  tiie  Jiarty, 
with  rlie  representatives  of  tliose  who  had  died,  jietitioiied  the  tieiieral 
Court  I-  r  :UI"tments  of  land,  in  rero<rnition  of  tiieir  services.  This  peti- 
t.uni  als.<  w:»  tfralitcd.      It  is  acconilianied  l)V  :i  narrative  written  liv  Welts. 

These  and  i>rb»-r  jiapers  on  the  same  snliject  have  iieen  recently  priuted 
by  Mr-  (jOorp;e  Sheldon,  of  Deerheld. 
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Other  papers  in  his  charge,  were  saved.  Tlie 
meeting-house  also  was  left  standing.  Tlie  house 
of  Sheldon  was  hastily  set  on  lire  by  the  French 
and  Indians  when  their  rear  was  driven  out 
of  the  village  by  Wells  and  liis  men;  but  the 
fire  was  extinguished,  and  '-the  Old  Indian 
House,"  as  it  was  called,  stood  till  the  year 
1849.  Its  door,  deeply  scarred  with  hatchets, 
and  with  a  hole  cut  near  the  middle,  is  still 
preserved  in  the  Memorial  Hall  at  Deerlield.' 

Vaudreuil  wrote  to  the  minister,  Ponchartrain, 
that  the  French  lost  two  or  three  killed,' 
and  twenty  or  twenty-one  wounded,  RouviUe 
himself  being  among  the  latter.  This  cannot 
nichide  the  Indians,  since  there  is  proof  that 
the  enemy  left  behind  a  con^derable  number  of 
tlieir  dead.  Wherever  resistance  was  possible,  it 
had  been  of  the  most  prompt  and  determined 
character.* 

Long  before  noon  the  French  and  Indians  were 
on  their  northward  march  with  their  train  of  cap- 
tives. More  armed  men  came  up  from  the  settle- 
ments below,  and  by  midnight  alwut  ei-hty  were 
gathered  at  the  ruined  village.     Couriers  had  been 

,  . '  '^I'''"' ''" '  '"'"«'■  "'i^  'loiii..lisl„.,i,  this  .l.,or  was  ,,t,r,lm»p,l  l,v  ,„v 

fri..n,I  Dr.  Daiii.l  Dwiison  Slu.l,.,  a,,,!  Kivvn  l,v  hini  to  the  t.™„  „f  i)o,.;. 
h.'l.l,  ,„,  ,„,„liti„„  (hat  i,  sh.aihl  h,.  ,ar,.f„llv  |.,vs,.rv,.,i.  I.-„r  a„  ouKrav- 
■ug  of     tho  ( IM  I,„liai,  llonsf,"  m-  Ilovt,  I,„li,ni  ir<;,s  (,.,1    \»->i) 

M5ovor.inr  I)„,|h,v,  ■.vntiai;  to  I.„nl „n  21    April,  1704,  savs 

that  tinrtv  duad  hoila-s  „f  tli,.  uni'mv  «ero  foun<t  ia  tlio  villa.',,  aii.l  ,m 

tho  meadow.     Will ,s.  th,.  n,i„i»tc.r,  savs  that  thrv  ,li,l  tu.t"  socn   in- 

.Iriie,!  to  rojouc  ovor  Iheir  sn.rr.ss,  a.,,1  roiitinucl  for  several  ,lavs  to 
h,,rv  ,„.ml-..rs  r,f  th.ir  pany  «i,o  ,i;,,l  ot  w,„„„ls  o„  the  retnr,,  aianh. 

He  a.  ,1s   that    he  h-ar I    ii,  Caaa.la  that   thev  lost  tnore  than  forty, 

though  \an,lrcnil  .issuiv.l  hii,i  that  thcj-  lout  Irat  eleven, 
vol*  I.  —  5 
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sent  to  rouse  the  country,  and  before  evening-  of 
the  next  day  (the  1st  of  March)  the  force  at  Deer- 
field  was  increased  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  ;  but 
a  tliaw  and  a  warm  rain  had  set  in,  and  as  few  of 
the  men  had  snow-shoes,  pursuit  was  out  of  the 
question.  Even  could  the  agile  savages  and  their 
allies  have  been  overtaken,  the  probable  conse- 
quence would  have  been  the  murdering  of  the 
captives  to  prevent  their  escape. 

In  spite  of  the  foul  blow  dealt  upon  it,  Deerfiold 
was  not  abandoned.  Such  of  its  men  as  were  left 
were  taken  as  soldiers  into  the  pay  of  the  province, 
while  the  women  and  children  were  sent  to  the 
villages  below.  A  small  garrison  was  also  sta- 
tioned at  the  spot,  under  command  of  Captain 
Jonathan  Wells,  and  thus  the  village  held  its 
ground  till  the  storm  of  war  should  pass  over.' 

'  On  the  .-.ttack  of  DeoifieM,  Willi.™,,,  m  lM,.„„ed  Captive  He. 
tHr.„„,j  „  ^,™.  Tins  is  tl».  ,„.rr«tivo  of  tl,e  mi.istor,  ,loh„  William  . 
.l,v,„,„  ,,,  ,/„.  r.,i„a;,„  of  Stephen  Williu.ns,  written  l,«  l,i,..clr  T  ,» 
., .  ..  .mrrativo  of  n„o  „f  the  ,„i„ister',  »,„„,  dove,,  yeais  oM  when  .-ap. 
-;;;"■',,'»  ■"•";<■"  ■"  ''»=  A,,pon,|ix  to  tHe  Woi,™,,/,,-,.,,/  .v..,,,,,,-,.  „fRel. 

J-^.  iO,  1  ,...•)  ..,  ,n  /',„.,,.,/,„,,,.  „/■,/„.  .1/,,,,,.  //,-,,.  s..r.,  1867,  p.  478.  This 
.lual,lo.lo™m<.„twa»f,„„„|  a.no,,;,  the  ,„,,,o,-s  of  VitMu  Wiuthrop 
'•o  ernor  of  C  o„„e..t,n,t.  The  authori,i,.s  of  ,ha,  province,  on  hoarinc 
..  thecatas  rophe  at  Deerfi,.!,!,  pron.p.ly  „■„,  an  armed  foreo  to  its  r"^ 
lief,  winch,  however,  conl.l  ,n,t  arrive  till  lonp.  ,^f,.,r  the  euemv  were  gone 

I'h'TV"  ''""''IT  ""•■""  '"  '"■  "'"  ""'•■'"'  '•'■'""•'  "f  """""f  «''-  Con- 
m.t.nt  ofhcers.     After  ro-onntinp;  what   hail   taken   place,  he  t-ives  a 

a hnlar  st  of  the  captives,  the  slain,  an.1  those  wl,o  Lvapcl,  with  the 
est,nuite,l  losses  .n  property  of  each  inhahitaut.  The  list  of  captives  is 
not  qu.te  con.plete.  ron,pare  the  lists  given  hy  Stephen  Willian.s'  at 
the  en,    of   h,s  narrative.     The  town   records  of   Ilatfiehl  give  v, u 

.art.clars  concern,„K  , t.a.-k  on  i,s  nnfortnnatc  nei«l,h,,r,  a.  do  .!» 

letters  of  Col.  Sa,nnel  I'artrid.e,  comn,andin«  the  militia  of  ti,e  e™„tv 

ll.)jt,    !•■,:. ■,,•„„•,-,„•„  ,,-,„ ,„,,  j,i,,,„  ,,  v;,Inal.le  acc.mnt  of  it.     The  c»re. 

ful  au<l  unwearied  research  of  .Mr.  George  .Sheldon,  the  line.tl  de,c,„da„, 
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We  have  seen  that  the  minister,  Williams,  with 
his  wife  and  family  were  led  from  their  buniincr 
house  across  the  river  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain" 
where  the  crowd  of  terrified  and  disconsolate  cap- 
tives —  friends,  neighbors,  and    relatives  —  were 
already  gathered.     Here  they  presently  saw  the 
fight  in  the  meadow,  and  were  told  that  if  their 
countrymen  attempted  a  rescue,  thuy  sjiould  all  be 
put  to  death.    "  After  this,"  writes  Williams.  '•  we 
went  up  the  mountain,  and  saw  the  smoke  of  the 
fires  in  town,  and  beheld  the  awful  desolation  of 
Deerfield;   and   before  we    marched    any    farther 
they  killed  a  sucking  child  of  the  English." 

The  French  and  Indians  ma-ched  that°  afternoon 
only  four  or  five  miles,  — to  G/eenfield  meadows, 
—  where  they  stopped  to  encamp,  dug  away  the 
snow,  laid  spruce-boughs  on  the  ground  for  beds 
and  bound  fast  such  of  the  prisoners  as  seemed 
able  to  escape.  The  Indians  then  held  a  carousal 
on  some  liquor  they  had  found  in  the  village,  and 

'."  m  pr,.,.,  thatcouW  tl.row  light  „n  the  sul,j,...t  canr.ot  he  t„o  stn.nJv 

)e.,hallow,,  .hurt  *.cuu„t  m  i„exa,-t,  ami  manv  of  the  ,„ore  recent 
n.irra.,ve,  are  not  o„l.  exaKgerate,!,  h„t  sometin,,.,  ;.l«„r,llv  in.-orreet. 
Ihe  trenH,  notnes  ,.f  the  affuir  are  .l.or,,  an,l  .ive  few-partienlars. 
\  a«,ire„,I  ,„  „„e  ,,.tter  -,.,«  the  „,„„her  of  pri.mers  a,  .,„e  h,,n,lr..,l  and 
hlty,  a.Ml  „„T-a«es  ,t  „,  another  to  tw..  hu.i.Iro,!  ,i,„l  fifty.  I!;„,„.,„„ 
.overnor  of  .\l„„.r..al.  ,vh„  hate,!  llertel  ,1,.  |!.„„ilh.,  a,„l  l,;,re  .„,  love  to 
\.™,  re«l,  sa,s  th..t  f,fty-,,ix  w.„„e„  and  ehihlren  were  „„,r,lere,l  on  the 

way  to  .  a„.ia,  -  wh,,.,,  i»  a  «ross  exa««era.i„n,     /,• ,„,  „„  .„„„■,,.,, 

4  Ae,..  ,W.  Ihe  .ycount  hy  Dr.  Kthier  in  the  AV,.,„  C„„„,l,n,n,  o 
1S,4  ,»  dmwn  ent.rely  from  the  r.W.r,,,..!  C,.,„i,:  „t  Willi.am,  with 
ninnrnp;  comments  hy  the  I  anadian  writer,  hnt  no  new  i„f„rmat:.,n 
1  he  comments  ch.eHy  cou.,i..t  in  praise  of  Williams  for  truth  when  ho 
.peak,  favorahly  of  the  CanaJians,  and  charges  of  lying  when  he  ,,,eab, 
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in  their  drunken  rage  murdered  a  negro  man  be- 
longing to  Williams.  In  spite  of  their  precau- 
tions, Joseph  Alexander,  one  of  the  prisoners, 
escaped  during  the  night,  at  which  they  were 
greatly  incensed ;  and  Kouville  ordered  Williams 
to  tell  his  companions  in  misfortune  that  if  any 
more  of  them  ran  off.  the  rest  should  be  burned 
alive.' 

The  prisoners  were  the  property  of  those  who 
had    taken   them.      AViliiams  had   two  masters; 
one  of  the  three  who  had  seized  iiim  liaving  been 
shot  in  the  attack  on  tiie  house  of  Stebbins!"    His 
principal  owner  was  a  surly  fellow  who  would  not 
let  him  speak  to  the  other  prisoners ;  but  as'he  was 
presently  chosen  to  guard  the  roar,  the  minister 
was  left  in  tlic  hands  of  his   other  master,  who 
allowed  him  to  walk  beside  his  wife  and  lielp  her 
on  the  way.     Having  borne  a  child  a  few  weeks 
before,  she  was  in  no  condition  for  such  a  march, 
and  felt  that  her  hour  was  near.    Williams  speaks 
of  her  in  the  strongest   termf=    )f  affection.     She 
made  no  complaint,  and  accepted  her  fate  with  res- 
ignation.    •■  We  discoursed."  ho  says,  -  of  the  hap- 
piness of  those  who  liad  God  for  a  father   and 
friend,  as  also  that   it  was  our  reasonable  duty 
quietly  to  submit  to  his  will."    Her  thoughts  were 
for  her  remaining  children,  whom  she  commended 
to   her   husbaiul's    care.      Tlioir    intercourse   was 
short.     The  Indian  who  had  gone  to  the  rear  of 
the  train  soon  returned,  separated  them,  ordered 

'  .To!.n  Williams,  Th.  n,,lr,„ml  Captive.    Compare  Suplicu  Williaius, 

Arrmiil  o/l/ir  Ciililiiilu,  otr  ^ 
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Williams  to  the  front,  "  and  so  made  me  take  a 
last  farewell  of  my  dear  wife,  the  desire  of  my 
eyes  and  companion  in  many  mercies  and  afflic- 
tions."    They  came  soon  after  to  Green  River,  a 
stream  then  about  knee-deep,  and  so  swift  that  the 
water  had  not  frozen.     After  wading  it  with  diffi- 
culty, they  climbed  a  .snow-eovered    hill    beyond 
The  minister,  with  strength  almost  spent,  was  per- 
mitted to  rest  a  few  moments  at  the  top ;  and  as 
the  other  pri.-oners  pas.sed  by  in  turn,  he  questioned 
each  for  news  of  his  wife.     He  was  not  left  loner 
m  suspense.     She  had  fallen   from  weakne.ss   in 
fording  the  stream,  but  gained  her  feet  again,  and, 
drenched  in  the  icy  current,  struggled  to  the  far- 
ther bank,  when  the  savage  who  owned  her,  find- 
ing  that  she  could  not  climb  the  hill,  killed  her 
with  one  stroke  of  his  hatchet.     Her  body  was 
left   on    the    snow    *ill  a  few  of  her   townsmen 
who  had  followed  the  trail,  found  it  a  day  or  two' 
after,  carried  it  back  to  Deerfield,  and  buried  it  in 
the  churchyard. 

On  the  next  day  the  Indians  killed  an  infant  and 
a  little  girl  of  eleven  years;    on  the  day  follow- 
ing, Friday,  tliey  tomahawked  a  woman,  and  on 
Saturday  four  others.     This  apparent  cruelty  was 
in  fact  a  kind  of  mercy.     The  victims  could  not 
keep  up  Willi  the  party,  and  the  death-blow  saved 
thein  from  a  lonely  and  lingering  death  from  cold 
and  starvation.     Some  of  the  chiMren,  when  spent 
with  the  march,  were  carried  on  the  backs  of  their 
ownor.1.  — partly,  perhaps,  through   kindness,  and 
partly  because  ever\-  child  had  its  price. 
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On  the  fourth  day  of  tlie  march  they  came 
to  the  mouth  of  West  River,  which  ente^rs  the 
Connect. cu    a   httle  above   tiie  present  town  of 

tented    with    the    distribution    of    the    captives 
aleg„,g  that  others   had  got    more   than    the^: 
share;  on  which  the  whole  troop  were  mustered 
togetlier,  and   some  changes    of  ownership  w.-re 
ag.x.ed  upon     At  this  place,  dog-train     nd  sledges 
had  been  left,  and  these   served   i,   carry  their 
wounded,  as  well  as  some  of  the  ca,  ive  clLre 
Williams  was  stripped  of  the  better  part  of  his 
clothes,  and  others  given  him  instead,  so  full   of 
vermin  that  they  were  a  torment  to  him  throucrh 
a      he  journey.     The  march  now  continued  with 
p.tile.ss  speed  up  the  frozen  Connecticut,  where  the 
recent  thaw  had  covered  the  ice  with  slush  and 
water  ankle-deep. 

On  Sunday  they  made  a  halt,  and  the  minister 
was  permitted  to  preach  a  sermon  from  the  text. 
Hear,  all  people,  and  behold  my  sorrow:  my  vir- 
gins and  my  young  men  are  gone  into  captivity." 
Then  amid  the  ice,  the  snow,  the  forest,  and  the 
savages,  his  forlorn  flock  joined  their  voices  in  a 
psalm.>  On  Monday,  guns  were  heard  from  the 
rear,  and  the  Indians  and  their  allies,  in  groat 
a Wm,  bound  their  prisoners  fast,  and  prepared  for 
luttle.    It  proved,  however,  that  the  guns  had  been 

on  which  they  recovered  their  spirits,  fired  a  volley 
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for  joy,  and  boasted  that  the  English  could  not 
overtake  them.'  More  women  fainted  by  the  way 
and  died  under  the  hatchet,— some  with  pious 
resignation,  some  with  despairing  apathy,  some 
with  a  desperate  joy. 

Two  hundred  miles  of  wilderness  still  lay  be- 
tween  them   and  the  Canadian  settlements.     It 
was  a  waste  without  a  house  or  even  a  wigwam  • 
except  here  and  there  the  bark  shed  of  some  savage' 
hunter.     At  the  mouth  of  White  River,  the  party 
divided  into  small  bands,—  lu,  doubt  in  order  to  sub- 
sist by  hunting,  for  provisions  were  fast  failing. 
The  Williams  family  were  separated.    Stephen  was 
carried  up  the  Connecticut;  Samuel  and  Eunice, 
with   two  younger  children,  were  carried  off  in 
various  directions;  while  the  wretched  father,  along 
with  two  small  children  of  one  of  his  parishioners 
was  compelled  to  follow  his  Indian  masters  up  the 
valley  of  White  River.     One  of  the  children  —  a 
little  girl  — was  killed  on  the  next  morning  by 
her  C;ui(Thnawaga  owner,  wiio  was  unable  to  carry 
hei  -     On  the  next  Sunday,  the  minister  was  left, 
m  camp  with  one  Indian  and  the  surviving  child  —  * 
a  boy  of  nine,  — while  the  rest  of  the  party  were 
hunting.     "  My  spirit,"  he  says, «  was  almost  over- 
whelmed  within  me."     But  he  found  comfort  in 
tile  text,  "  Leave  thy  fatherless  children,  I    will 
preserve  them  alive."     Nor  was  his  hope  deceived. 
His  youngest  surviving  child,  — a  boy  of  four,— 

noi^f  in.!;";:'"''  ^""""' "'"-  ''■""""'•  ^^- «'» '»"■"»- 
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though  harshly  treated  by  his  owners,  was  carried 
on  their  «l|oulders  or  dragged  on  a  «ledge  to  tlie 
end  of  the  journey.    His  youngest  daughter-  seven 
years    old -was    treated    with    great    kindne,s8 
throughout.     &imuel  and   Eunice  suffered   much 
fro,,,  hunger,  hut  were  d.-aggod  on  sledgos  wlien 
too   fa.nt    to    walk.     Stephen    uearly    starved    to 
death  ;    hut  after   eight  n.ontlis  in  the  fore.st,  he 
safely  reached  Cl,a„,l,ly  with  his  Indian  ,nasters. 
Vt  the  whole  hand  of  captives,  only  about  half 
ever  again   saw   friend.s   and    home.     Seventeen 
broke  down  on  the  way  and   were  killed;   while 
David  Iloyt  and  Jacob  Hix  died  of  starvation  at 
Coos  meadows,  on  the  upper  Connecticut.    During 
the  entire  march,  no  woman  seems  to  hive  been 
subjected  to  violence  ;    and   this  h,)ld.s  true    with 
rare  exceptions,  in  all  the  Indian  wars  of  New 
England.     This   roniarkable   forbearance    towards 
female  pri.soner.s,  so  dilfcrent  from  the  practice  of 
many  Western  tribes,  uas  probably  due  to  a  form 
of  .superstition,  aided  pc-Imps  by  the  influence  of 
.  the  missionaries.'     It  is  to  be  observed,  however 
that  the  heathen  savages  of  King  PhiJipV  Wur,  who 
ha,l  never  seen  a  Jesuit,  were  no  less  forbearint;  in 
this  respect. 

The  hunters  of  Williams's  party  kill-.l  five  moose, 
the  flesh  of  winch.  s,noked  and  dried,  was  carried 
on   their  backs  and   that  of  tlie    pri.soner,  whom 
they  had  p,-ovi(lod  with  snow-shoes.   Thus  burdened 
the  minister  toiled  „u.  following  his  masters  along 
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he  frozen  current  of  White  River  till,  crossing  the 
nowy  backs  of  th„-  Green  Mountains,  they  stn  k 
the  headwaters  of  the  stream  then  called  French 
R.ver  now  the  Winooski,  or  Onion.    Being  in  gra 
ear  of  a  thaw,  they  pushed  on  with  double  speed 
W,l hams   W.S  not  used  to  snow-shoes,  an.l    they 
g.ive  hm.  those  painful   cramps  of  the   legs  and 
■•'-.kles  called  in  Canada  ,uu/  a  la  rarjuctfe       0  e 
'nornmg   at   dawn,   he    was  waked   by   his    ehief 
master  and  ordered  to  get  up,  say  his  prayers,  and 
an.  break  ast,  for  they  must  make  a'  lo.'g  niarch 
that  day      The  numster  was  in  despair.     ••  After 
prayer,    he  says,  '•  I  arose  from  ,ny  knees ;  but  my 
feet  were  so  tender,  swollen,  bruised,  and  full  of 

holding' \r''^  •'"''' '"'^"^  "P""  ^'''""  ^^ithout 

aid     Yo     '''"7'°^"^'"-     ^^-^  -•'«»  tl.e  Indians 

said,    You  must  run  o-day,'  I  answered  I  could  not 

rn  ^T.      "t         'P.°'"*'""  '"  '"«  '"^tehet.  said  to 

Tour  ser'"""T,''f  ,"'*  ''''''  ''''^^  -<^  take 
your  scalp.         The  Indian  proved  better  than  his 

word,  .and  Williams  was  suffered  to  struggle  on  as 

hecoul  .     .-God  wonderfully  .supported^n.e"  i 

writes.  •  and  my  strength  was  restored  .•i„,l  renewed 

o  adm.ration."     He  thinks  that  he  walked  Tat 

day   forty    miles   on    the   snow.      Following    the 

W.noo,sk.  to  ,ts  mouth,  the  party  reached  Lake 

Uamplam  a  httle  north  of  the  present    city  of 

nurhngton.     Here  the  swollen  feet  of  the  pri.soner 

were  tortured  by  the  rough  ice,  till  snow  began  to 

fall  and  cover  it  with  a  .soft  carpet.    Bending  under 

his  load,  and  powdered  by  the  falling  flakes    he 

toiled  on  till,  at  noon  of  a  Saturday,  lean,  tired, 
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and  ragged,  he  and  his  masters  reached  the  Frencli 
outpust  "of  Chainbly,  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  from 
Montreal. 

H.iti  the  unhappy  wayfarer  was  treated  with 
great  kindness  both  by  tlie  otficers  of  the  fort  and 
by  the  inhabitants,  one  of  the  chief  among  whom 
lodged  him  in  his  house  and  welcomed  him  to  his 
tabfe.  After  a  short  stay  at  Chambly,  Williams 
and  his  masters  set  out  in  a  canoe  for  Sorel.  On 
the  way  a  Frenchwoman  came  down  to  the  banli 
of  the  river  and  invited  the  party  to  her  house, 
telling  the  minister  that  she  herself  had  once  been 
a  prisoner  among  the  Indians,  and  knew  how  to 
feel  for  him.  She  seated  him  at  a  table,  spread  a 
table-cloth,  and  placed  food  before  him,  while  the 
Indians,  to  their  great  indignation,  were  supplied 
with  a  meal  in  the  chimney-corner.  Similar  kind- 
ness was  shown  by  the  inhabitants  along  the  way 
till  the  party  reached  their  destination,  the  Abenaki 
village  of  St.  Francis,  to  which  his  masters  be- 
longed. Here  there  was  a  fort,  in  which  lived  two 
Jesuits,  directors  of  the  mission,  and  here  Williams 
found  several  English  children,  captured  the 
summer  before  during  the  raid  on  the  settlements 
of  Maine,  and  already  transformed  into  little 
Indians  both  in  dress  and  behavior.  At  the  gate 
of  the  fort  one  of  the  Jesuits  met  him,  and  asked 
him  to  go  into  the  church  and  give  thanks  to  God 
for  sparing  his  life,  to  which  he  replied  that  he 
would  give  thanks  in  some  other  place.  The  priest 
then  commanded  him  to  go,  which  he  refused  to  do. 
When  on  the  next  day  the  bell  rang  for  mass,  one 
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of  hi,s  Indian  niastors  seized  liiin  and  dragi^'ed  liim 
into  the  churcii,  whore  he  got  behind  tiieXor.  and 
watched  tlie  service  from  iiis  retreat  with  extrenn! 
disapprobation.    One  of  the  Jesuits  telling  hini  that 
he  would  go  to  hell  for  not  acceptinn-  the  apostolic 
traditions,  and  trusting  only  in  the  Bible,  he  re- 
plied that  he  was  glad  to  know  that  Christ  was  to 
be  his  judge,  and  not  they.     His  chief  master,  who 
was  a  zealot  in  his  way.  and  as  nmcli  bound  to  the 
rites  and  forms  of  the  Cluireh  as  he  had  been  before 
his  conversion,  to  his  '•  medicines,"  or  practices  of 
heathen    superstition,   one   day   ordered    him    to 
make  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  on  his   refusal, 
tried  to  force  him.     But  as  the  minister  was  tough 
and  muscular,  the  Indian  could  not  guide  his  haml. 
Then,  pulling  out  a  crucifix  that  hung  at  his  neck, 
he  told  Williams  in  broken  English  to  kiss  it ;  and 
being  again  refused,  brandished  his  hatchet  over 
him  and  threatened  to  knock  out  his  brains.     This 
failing  of  the  desired  effect,  he  threw  down  the 
hatchet  and  said  he  would  first  bite  out  the  min- 
ister's finger-nails,  —  a  form   of  torture  then   in 
vogue  among  the  northern  Indians,  both  converts 
and  heathen.     Williams  offered  him  a  hand  and 
invited  him  to  begin  ;  on  which  he  gave  the  thumb- 
nail a  gripe  with  his  teeth,  and  then  let  it  go,  .saying. 
"  No  good  minister,  bad  as  the  devil."    The  failure 
seems  to  have  discouraged  him,  for  he  made  no 
further  attempt  to  convert  the  intractable  heretic. 
The  direct    and    simple   narrative  of  Williams 
is  plainly  the  work  of  an  honest  and  courageous 
man.     He  was  the  most  important  capture  of  the 
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year ;  and  the  Govonior,  hearing  that  he  was  at 
>St.  Francis,  despatched  a  canoe  to  request  tlie 
Jesuits  of  tiie  mission  to  send  him  to  Montreal. 
Tiiitlier,  therefore,  his  masters  o.u-ricd  him,  ex- 
pecting, no  doubt,  a  goud  price  for  their  prisoner. 
Vaudreuil,  in  fact,  Ijought  him,  exchanged  his 
tattered  clothes  for  good  ones,  lodged  him  in 
his  house,  and,  in  the  words  of  Williams,  "  was 
in  all  respects  relating  to  my  outward  man 
courteous  and  charitable  to  admiration."  He 
sent  for  two  of  the  '"iuister's  children  who  were 
in  the  town,  bought  his  eldest  daughter  from 
the  Indians,  and  promised  to  do  what  he  could 
to  get  the  others  out  of  their  hands.  His  young- 
est son  was  bought  by  a  lady  of  the  place,  and 
his  eldest  by  a  merchant.  His  youngest  daughter, 
Eunice,  then  seven  or  eight  years  old,  was  at 
the  mission  of  St.  Louis,  or  Caughnawaga.  Vau- 
dreuil sent  a  priest  to  conduct  Williams  thither 
and  try  to  ransom  the  child.  But  the  Jesuits 
of  the  mission  flatly  refused  to  let  him  speak 
to  or  see  her.  Williams  says  that  Vaudreuil  was 
very  angry  at  hearing  of  this  ;  and  a  few  days 
after,  he  went  himself  to  Caughnawaga  with 
the  minister.  This  time  the  Jesuits,  whose  au- 
thority within  their  mission  seemed  almost  to 
override  that  of  the  Governor  himself,  yielded  so 
far  as  to  permit  the  father  to  see  his  child,  on 
condition  that  he  spoke  to  no  other  English 
prisoner.  He  talked  with  her  for  an  hour,  ex- 
horting her  never  to  forget  her  catechism,  which 
she    had    learned    by    rote.      Vaudreuil    and    his 
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Wife  afterwards  d,cl  all  in  their  power  to  pru- 
c.ire  her  ransom;  hat  the  Indians,  or  the  nibLi- 
anes  ni  tiieir  name,  would  not  iet  her  ^o 
'■  hlie  Ls  there  still,"  writes  WilliauLs  two  ye-Trs 
ate,,  -uid  has  forgotten  to  speak  English.'' 
AA  hat  grieved  him  still  more,  Eaniee  h,°l  for- 
gotten   her   eatechism. 

While    he    was    at    Montreal,    his    movements 
veie    continually  watched,    lest  ho  slioL.ld  speak 
to  other  prisoners  and  prevent  their    conversion. 
He    thinks    these    precn.utions  were    due    to    the 
priests,  wliose  constant  endeavor  it  was  to   turn 
the  capt.ves,  or  at  least  the  younger   and   more 
.  anageable    among    them,    into    Catholics     and 
Canadians.     The  Governor's  kindness  towards  him 
never  failed,  though  he  told  him  that  he  shoul'l 
no      be    «et     ree    till    the  English  gave  up    o 
G^tain   Baptiste,    a    noted  sea-rover  whom  they 
liad  captured  some  time  before 

He  was    soon    after    sent    down    the    river   to 

Sere  he   loT  T^    '^''  "'^'™^    "^    ^'^«   J--^- 
Here  he  lodged    seven  weeks  with  a  member  of 

him  tlnTiM"  .'i""''^'    "'"    ''"'^'^■'  ^'"^    t^'J 
"      f      J     ,^"^    "°'   "'""''^    intercourse    with 
he    other    English    prisoners    he    would    be  sen 
I'f  I'or   away.      He    saw    much    of   tlie   Jesu 
who  courteously  asked    him  to  dine;   though   he 
ays    that   one   of   them   afterwards   made^ome 
Latin  verses  about  him,  in  which  he  was  likenTd 
o   a   captive    wolf.      Another    Jesuit    told    him 
that  when  the    nu.ssion   Indians  set  n„t  on  their 
raid  against  Deerfleld,  he    charged    them  to  bap- 
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tize  all  children  before  killing  them,  —  such,  he 
said,  was  his  desire  for  the  salvation  even  of  his 
enemies.  To  murdering  the  children  after  they 
were  baptized,  he  appears  to  have  made  no  ob- 
jection. Williams  says  that  in  their  dread  lest  he 
should  prevent  the  conversion  of  the  other  prison- 
ers, the  missionaries  promised  him  a  pension  from 
the  King  and  free  intercourse  with  his  children 
and  neighbors  if  he  would  embrace  the  Catholic 
faith  and  remain  in  Canada  ;  to  which  he  an- 
swered that  he  would  do  so  without  reward  if 
he  ihought  their  religion  was  true,  but  as  he 
believed  the  contrary,  "the  offer  of  the  whole 
world  would  tempt  him  no  more  than  a  black- 
berry." 

To  prevent  him  more  effectually  from  per- 
verting the  minds  of  his  captive  countrymen,  and 
fortifying  them  in  their  heresy,  he  was  sent  to 
Chateau  Richer,  a  little  below  Quebec,  and  lodged 
with  the  parish  priest,  who  was  very  kind  to 
him.  "  I  am  persuaded,"  he  writes,  "  that  he 
abhorred  their  sending  down  the  heathen  to  com- 
mit outrages  against  the  English,  saying  it  is 
more  like  committing  murders  than  carrying  on 
war." 

He  was  sorely  tried  by  the  incessant  efforts 
to  convert  the  prisoners.  "Sometimes  they  would 
tell  me  my  childr'^n,  sometimes  my  neighbors, 
were  turned  to  be  of  their  religion.  Some  made 
it  their  woi-k  to  allure  poor  souls  by  flatteritj 
and  great  promises  ;  some  threatened,  some  offered 
abuse  to  such  as  refused  to  go  to  church  and  be 
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^^laVT'   '"^^r"    ^''^'^    i"'lustrio„slv 
■^ontruecl  to  get   man-ifd  aiiioii..  thuin      1  „„  i  " 

stood    they  would    tell    the   E  '^1  ,,/    "w'" 

turned,  tl.t  they  .ightgahuirtdtet:;;; 

religion.    These  their  endeavors  to  .seduce  to°,  o  1  v 

were  very  exercising  to  uie."  ^^^ 

After  a    time    he   wa.s   permitted    to  return  to 

Quoboc^  where    he    met    an   English    p^a^Za^ 

vl  o,  he  .ay.s  had  been  sent  from  France  to 
ad  m  eonvert„.g  the  prisoners.  Lest  the  m  nil" 
ter  should  counteract  the  etfort.s  of  the  fri,,-  f 
pnests  had  him  sent  hack  to  ctaSL'^Sd,  I 
but,  he  observes,  "  God  showed  hi.,  dislike  o 
such  a  persecuting  spirit;  for  the  ver;  x  day 
the  Seminary,  a  very  famous  buildingf  wa.s   n  os{ 

a;^ar;^r'i:i^^"ff----ofr 
upJ^h?ri:\::;  t  *rn°''^ "- ^«" 

years    old     h.Ti  ,       """'''     ^"^""^     s^-^teen 

fhf  tu    tge'of  FTher  tril   ''°"*^^^'    ""'^^^ 
Sulpice     ^,P   L       7  ™''  '^  P""^^*  of   St- 

ouipice.     The   boy    afterwards   declared   that  he 

aim  in.     Williams  presentlj-  received  a  letter  in 

■m.  nn>f mber,  1 ,0I.    See  Old  hig„„e  ,„  fanada, 
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Samuol's  liaiuhvritiii^.  tlioiigli  dictatucl,  as  tlie 
futlior  bcliuvi'd,  l)y  his  priestly  tutors.  In  tills 
was  i-ucomitccl,  witli  many  tMlifyiiii^  particulars, 
the  tleatli!)!  il  conversion  of  two  New  England 
women  ;  and  to  tiie  minister's  unspeakable  grief 
and  horror,  the  messenger  who  brought  the  letter 
told  him  that  the  boy  himself  had  turned  Catholic. 
'•  I  have  heard  the  news,"  he  wrote  to  his  recreant 
son,  ''  with  the  most  distressing,  atilieting,  sorrow- 
ful spirit.  Oh.  I  pity  you,  1  mourn  over  you  day 
and  night.  Oh.  I  pity  your  weakness  that, 
I 'rough  the  craftiness  of  man,  you  are  turned 
from  the  simplicity  of  the  gospel."  Though  his 
correspondence  was  strictly  watched,  he  inanaged 
to  convey  to  the  boy  a  long  exposition,  from  his 
own  pen,  of  the  infallible  truth  of  Calvhiistic 
orthodox}',  and  the  damnable  errors  of  Rome. 
This,  or  .something  else,  had  its  effect.  Samuel 
returned  to  the  creed  of  his  fathers  ;  and  being 
at  last  exchanged,  went  home  to  Deerfield,  where 
he  was  chosen  town-clerk  in  1713,  and  where  he 
soon  after  died.' 

Williams  gives  many  particulars  of  the  efforts 
of  the  priests  to  convert  the  pri.sonern,  and  his 
account,  like  the  rest  of  his  story,  bears  the  marks 
of  truth.  There  was  a  treble  motive  for  conver- 
sion :  it  recruited  tlie  Church,  weakened  the  enemy, 
and  strengthened  Canada,  since  few  of  the  con- 
verts would  peril  their  souls  by  returning  to  their 
heretic  relatives.  The  means  of  conversion  varied. 
They  were  gentle  when  gentleness  seemed  likely  to 

^  Nuto  of  .Mr.  Of?iirge  Slirldun. 
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perdition     ]Jutwl„     ;  '    "  .■'"^"'^■''  t''^'"'  A'o.u 

would  p.r.i     h      vi^  T'"'  ':;'"'-'1  ""''  ""^- 
one  child    with    the  Maains   rp„,  i  ^^ 

•Sir  -t -=™"^^ 

bowed  ,„   sub,ni.sio„   to  Holy   Chn.eh        '     "^ 
vo      _'""'•"'    ,,ere  visited  by   a  gleam  of 
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liiH)c.  Jolin  Slu'ldou.  accu'.iipanicd  I)y  young 
Jului  Wells,  of  iX'orliflil  niul  (Japtaiu  Livinj^- 
stoii,  of  Alliaiiy,  (•aiuf  t(j  >ruiitrL'iil  with  loltors 
from  (iovcnior  Dudley,  [injixjsiujj;  an  xchani^e. 
Slioldou's  wifu  and  infant  child,  his  brotlier-iii-law, 
and  his  son-in-law  had  boon  killod.  Four  of  hi 
children,  with  his  daughter-in-law,  Ilaunali, — tlie 
same  who  had  sprained  her  ankle  in  leaping  froi.. 
her  ehaml)er  window,  —  besides  others  of  his  near 
relatives  and  eoiineetions,  wore  pris(jnerM  in  Can- 
ada ;  and  so  also  was  the  mother  of  young  Wells. 
In  the  last  December,  Sheldon  and  Wells  had 
gone  to  Boston  and  begged  to  l)e  sent  as  envoys 
to  the  French  "Governor.  The  petition  was  readily 
granted,  and  Liv.ngston,  who  chanced  to  be  in  the 
town,  was  engaged  to  aceouipaii}'  them.  After  a 
snow-shoe  journey  of  extreme  liardship  they 
reached  their  destination  and  were  received  with 
courtesy  by  Vaudrcuil  L'ut  difficulties  arose. 
The  French,  and  above  all  the  clergy,  were  i;n- 
willing  to  part  with  captives,  many  of  whom 
they  hoped  to  transform  into  Canadians  by  con- 
version and  adoption.  Many  also  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  Indians,  who  demanded  payment 
for  them,  —  which  Dudley  had  always  refused, 
declaring  that  he  would  not  "  set  up  an  Algiers 
trade "  by  buying  them  from  their  pretended 
owners ;  and  he  wrote  to  Vaudrenil  that  for  his 
own  part  he  ''  would  never  permit  a  savage  to 
tell  him  that  any  Christian  prisoner  was  at  his 
disposal."  Vaudrenil  had  insisted  that  his  In- 
dians   could    not    be   compelled  to  give  up  their 
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captives,  .since  tlay  weiv  H..I  .subj,.cts  of  Fivinee, 
luit  only  allies. —  wiiieli.  m.  far  as  eoneerneii  tlu' 
mission    Indians    within  the    eolo  ) ,  was    lut    a 
pretext.      It    is    true,    iiowever,  tliat  the  Fieneii 
iiutliorities    were    in   sucii   fear  of  olfendi-;-  even 
the.se    tiiat    tiiey  rarely  ventnred    to    eros."  th.  ir 
interests  or  tlieir  pa.ssions.     Other  dillieulties  wer^j 
laisej,  and   though  the  envoys   remained   in  Can- 
ada  till    late  in  spring,  they  aeeoniplished  little- 
At    last,  probably  to    get    rid  of    their  iinportu 
nitics,    live    prisoners    were    given    up  to    them, 
—  Sheldon'.s    daughter-in-law.     Hainiah ;    Esther 
Williams,  eldest  daughter  of  the  minister ;   a  cer- 
tain Ebenezer  Carter;  and  two  others   unknown. 
tVith  these,  Sheldon  an      lis  companions  set  out  in 
May  on  tiieir  return;  and  soon  after   they  were 
gone,  four  young  men.  Baker,  Nims,  Kellogg,  and 
Petty,  desperate  at  being  left  in  captivity^^nade 
their  escape  from  Montreal,  and  reached  Deerfield 
before  the  end  of  June,  half  dead  with  hunger. 

Sheldon  and  his  party  were  -jscorted"  home, 
ward  by  eight  soldiers  under  Courtemanche,  an 
officer  of  distinction,  whose  orders  were  to  ••  make 
himself  acquainted  with  the  country."  He  fell 
ill  at  Boston,  where  he  was  tiated  with  much 
khidnetis,  and  on  his  recovery  was  sent  home  by 
sea,  along  with  Captain  Vetch  and  Samuel  Hill, 
charged  to  open  a  fre.sh  negotiation.  With  these, 
at  the  request  of  Courtemaache,  went  young 
William  Dudley,  son  of  the  Governor.' 

"The  clilor  nn.ll,^v  -jK-iiks  with  sK-at  «.innth  of  r..nnc-umwh,.  «l,„ 
on  bis  part,  socius  e.|iiall_v  plcasfil  Hitli  Ijis  cutc.-tiiiiicra.     i'.iuhk  Dii.llc/ 
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Tlioy  weru  rociMvuil  iit  Qiicl)ec  with  a  (•omtesy 
f|uaIilio(l  Ijy  .•xliviiiu  caiilii.ii.  Ir^t  tlicy  >]unM 
Mpy  out  tlio  scurots  of  111,,  lanil.  Tlic  missiuii 
was  ii.it  very  Mucwssfiil,  tlidti-li  tlif  Mt.'v  Dmllcy 
hail  iiuw  a  good  niuiibcr  of  Fruiicli  i)ri>oiii,'fs 
in  liis  hands.  iMiitiircd  in  Acailia  or  on  tho  ad- 
jacunt  seas.  A  fow  only  of  the  English  were 
released,  including  the  boy,  Stephen  Williams, 
whom  Vaudreuil  had  bought  for  forty  crowns 
from    Ills   Indian    master. 

In  tlie  following  winter  John  Sheldon  made 
another  journey  on  foot  to  Canada,  with  larger 
powers  than  before.  He  arrived  in  March,  IVUC. 
and  returned  with  forty-four  of  his  released 
countrymen,  who,  says  Williams,  were  chielly 
adults  permitted  to  go  because  there  was  no 
hope  of  converting  them.  The  English  Governor 
had  by  this  time  seen  the  nec.jssity  of  greater 
concessions,  and  had  even  consented  to  release 
the  noted  Captain  Baptiste,  whom  the  Boston  mer- 
chants regiirded  as  a  pirate.  In  the  same  summer 
Samuel  Appleton  and  John  Bonner,  in  the  brig- 
antine  "  Hope,"  brought  a  considerable  number  of 
French  prisoners  to  Quebec,  and  returned  to  Bos- 
ton at  the  end  of  October  with  fifty-seven  Plng- 
lish,  of  all  ages.  For  three,  at  least,  of  this 
number  money  was  paid  Ly  the  English,  prob- 
ably on  account  of  prisoners  bought  by  French- 
men from  the  Indians.  The  minister,  Williams, 
was  exchanged  for  Baptiste,  the  so-called  pirate, 

was  a  hoy  of  oigliteen.    "II  .i  ,lu  nuTitc,"  »ays  Vaniircnil.     /Jmllei/  tt 
iauJreuil,  4  Juli/,  1705;   Vaudreuil  au  MMstn,  19  Oc(.  1705. 
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;iii(l  iwodf  lii.s  cliildiviiwciv  iil.s,,  ivd,.,. tiled.  tliiiPhrh 
till!  ('Mii-liiiaw.i-iJ*.   iir  Jifii-  iiii,s..i(,iMii,.s,   ivIiLsc-d 
to  lui't  with  his  (laiiglit.T   Kiiiiicc     William.^  .•    ys 
that  the  priests  iiuulc  groat  ull'urt.s  to  imhicu  thu 
prisoners    to  ruiiiaiu    in    Canada,    luiupijig   soniu 
with   the    prospect   of    pensions    from    tl       King, 
;iii(l   frightening  otliers  witli  promises  of  elimina- 
tion, joined  with   iiredii'tions  of  shiinvreek  .m  tlio 
way  home,      lie    tiiinlvs   that    al     it  one   iinndred 
were   loft    in  Canada,   many  of  whom  were  chil- 
ilren    in    the    iiands    of    the    Indians,    who   conld 
easily    jiide   them    in    the    woods,  and   who    were 
known  in  some   cases  to  have  done  .so.       jeven 
more   wore  redeemed   in   the   following  3  ..r  by 
the    indefatigable    SI.eldon,     on    a    thinl    visit  to 
Canada.' 

Tlie  e.xclianged  prisoners  had  been  captnred 
at  various  times  and  places.  Those  from  Deer- 
field  amounted  in  all  to  about  sixty,  or  a  little 
more  than  half  the  wliolo  number  carried  off. 
Most  of  the  otiiers  were  dead  or  converted. 
Some  married  Canadians,  and  others  their 
fellow  captives.  The  history  of  some  of  them 
can  be  traced  with  certainty.  Thus,  Thomas 
French,  blacksmith  and  town  clerk  of  Deerfield, 
and  deacon  of  the  church,  was  captured,  with  his 
wife  and  si.x  children.     His  wife  and  infant  child 

aI  '",  '.*"'!  .'^''*'  '■■  '^'''"  "'■'^"'  "'  C.-.mhri,lgt..  Ma.s.,.,  »  de«ccndanf,  of 

Ahiga.l  Stchl nM  a  p.ip<.r  „n  .T„hn  Sliol.lon  hef„re  tlie  Monmrial 

A8»oo,at,o„  at  I)e.rfi,.I.l.  It  i.,  tho  rM„U  of  gr^al  research,  and  .■ontains 
miuli  orismal  matter,  including  .■..rresiwndoiue  hetweeu  Sheldon  and 
the  captives  when  in  Taiiada,  a.s  well  as  a  full  an.i  authentie  .iccuunt  of 
hi,  several  mii=.ir,ns.  .Mr.  Civ.rge  Sheldon  1,:„  also  traced  oat  with  grert 
mmuteuess  the  history  of  his  ancestor's  negotiations. 
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were   killed  on   the    way    to  Canada.     He    and 
his   two    eldest    children    were    exchanged    and 
brought     home.      His    daughter    Freedom    was 
converted,  baptized   under  the    name   of    Marie 
Franyoise,    and    married    to    Jean    Daulnay,    a 
Canadian.     His  daughter  Martha  was  baptized  as 
Marguerite  and  married  to  Jacques  Roy,  on  whose 
death  she  married  Jean  Louis  Menard,  by  whom 
she  became  ancestress  of  Joseph  Plessis,  eleventh 
bishop  of  Quebec.     Elizabeth    Corse,   eight  years 
old  when  captured,  was  baptized  under  her  own 
name,  and  married  to  Jean  Dumontel.      Abigail 
Stebbins,    baptized    as    Marguerite,    lived    many 
years  at  Boucherville,  wife  of  Jacques  de  Noyon, 
a  sergeant  in   the   colony    troops.      The   widow 
Sarah    Hurst,   whose   youngest  child,    Benjamin, 
had  been  murdered   on   the    Deerfield   meadows, 
was  baptized  as  Marie  Jeanne.'    Joanna  Kellogg, 
eleven  years  old  when  taken,    married  a  Caugh- 
nawaga  chief,  and  became,  at  all  points,  an  In- 
dian squaw. 

She  was  not  alone  in  this  strange  transfor- 
mation. Eunice  Williams,  the  namesake  of  her 
slaughtered    mother,    remained   in  the  wigvvims 


'  The  above  13  drawn  mainly  from  extracts  made  by  Miss  Baker  from 
the  registers  of  the  Cliurch  of  Notre  D.ame  at  Montreal.  Many  of  the 
arts  of  baptism  bc.ir  tlie  signature  of  Fatlier  Mcriel,  so  often  mentioned 
in  the  narrative  of  Williams.  Apparently,  Mnriol  spolie  English.  At 
le.ast  there  is  a  letter  in  English  from  him,  relating  to  Eunice  Williams, 
in  the  Ma.ssnchusetts  Arcliives,  Vol.  51.  Some  of  the  corfespondonce 
between  Dudley  and  Vaudreuil  concerning  exchange  of  prisoners  will 
be  found  among  the  Paris  documents  in  the  State  House  at  Boston. 
Copies  of  tliesc  p.-viiers  were  printed  at  Quebec  in  1883-1885,  though 
with  many  inaccuracies. 
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of  the  Caughnawagas,  forgot,  as  we  have  seen, 
her  English  and  her  catechism,  was  baptized, 
and  in  due  time  married  to  an  Indian  of  the 
tribe,  who  thenceforward  called  himself  Williams. 
Thus  her  hybrid  children  bore  her  family  name. 
Her  father,  who  returned  to  his  parish  at  Deer- 
field,  and  her  brother  Stephen,  who  became  a 
minister  like  his  parent,  never  ceased  to  pray 
for  her  return  to  her  country  and  her  faith. 
Many  years  after,  in  1740,  she  came  with  her 
husband  to  visit  her  relatives  in  Deerfield,  dressed 
as  a  squaw  and  wrapped  in  an  Indian  blanket. 
Nothing  would  induce  her  to  stay,  though  she 
was  persuaded  on  one  occasion  to  put  on  a 
civilized  dress  and  go  to  church;  after  which 
she  impatiently  discarded  her  gown  and  resumed 
her  blanket.  As  she  was  kindly  treated  by  her 
relatives,  and  as  no  attempt  was  made  to  detain 
her  against  her  will,  she  came  again  in  the 
next  year,  bringing  two  of  her  half-breed  chil- 
dren; and  twice  afterwards  repeated  the  visit. 
She  and  her  husband  were  offered  a  tract  of 
land  if  they  would  settle  in  New  England ; 
but,  she  positively  refused,  saying  that  it  would 
endanger  her  soul.  She  lived  to  a  great  ago, 
a  squaw  to  the  last.' 

One  of  her  grandsons,  Eleazer  Williams,  turned 
Protestant,    was    educated    at    Dartmouth    Col- 

'  Stephen  W.  Williams, .1/<!mo/ro/"(/K  AVc./o/in  iVilliams,53.  Sirmon 
preached  at  MansfieUI,  A luj.  4,  1 74 1 ,  on  luhalf  of  Mrs.  Kn/iice,  the  daiighter 
of  He  f.  John  Williams;  hi/ Solomon  Williams,  A.. \t.  LrltiT  of  Mrs.  Collon, 
great  grnnililnmjhtrr  of  John  Williams  (in  appeudjx  to  the  Memoir  of  lia. 
John  Williams). 
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lege  at  the  charge  of  friends  in  New  Eii<--]and, 
and  was  for  a  time  missionary  to  tiie  Indians 
ot  Green  Bay,  in  Wisconsin.  His  cluiracter  for 
veracity  was  not  of  the  best.  He  deceived  the 
excellent  antiquarian,  Hoyt,  by  various  inven- 
tions touciiing  the  attack  on  Deerfield,  and  in 
the  latter  part  of  hi.  life  tried  to  pa.ss  himself 
ott  as   the   lost  Dauphin,   son  of    Louis   XVI' 

Here  it  may  be  observed  that  the  descendants 
ot  young  captives  brought  into  Canada  by  the 
mission  Indians  during  the  various  wars  with 
the  l!.nglish  colonies  became  x  considerable  ele- 
ment in  the  Canadian  population.  Perhaps  the 
most  prominent  example  is  that  of  the  Gill 
amily.  In  June,  1697,  a  boy  named  Samuel  Gill, 
then  in  his  tenth  year,  was  captured  by  the 
Abenakis  at  Salisbury  in  Massachusetts,  carried 
to  St.  Francis,  and  converted.  Some  years  later 
he  married  a  young  English  girl,  said  to  have 
been  named  James,  and  to  have  been  captured  at 

sT  1  'Tf^""  '""""^  '", ""  ■"'-'""  »f  «'•  «««'•«.  -'•  that  it  he 
«,  .  1!  ,t  there  ,«  reason  to  believe  that  there  was  no  chunl,  hell  at  1  leT 
fie,,a„,l  .t  .s  certain  that  St.  Regis  ,li,I  not  exist  till  mo  e  H  ^  "in,; 
century  after  Deerfield  «aa  att.acked.    It  has  been  said  thrtnt 

i^tllout  ^:^i^  """"'"'  "'"  """"'■"  ^^"'"--  "«.  gives  the  «tory 
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Kennebunk.'  In  18GG  the  late  Abbt'  Mauraiilt 
missionary  at  St.  Francis,  computed  their  descend- 
ants at  nine  hundred  and  fifty-two.  in  wiiose  veins 
French,  Engii.sh,  and  Abenaki  blood  were  mixed 
in  every  conceivable  proportion.  He  <rives  the 
tables  of  oenoalogy  in  full,  and  says  that  Uvo 
hundred  and  thirteen  of  this  prolific  race  still  bear 
the  surname  of  Gill.  -'If,"  concludes  the  worthy 
priest,  "one  should  trace  out  all  the  En^dish 
families  brought  into  Canada  by  the  Abenakis 
one  would  be  astoni.shod  at  the  number  of  persons 
who  to-day  are  indebted  to  these  sava<res  for  the 
blessing  of  being  Catholics  and  the  advantage  of 
being  Canadians,"2_an  advantage  for  which 
French-Canadians  are  so  ungrateful  that  they 
migrate  to  the  United  States  by  myriads. 

1  The  earlier  editions  of  this  book  follow,  i„  reKar,!  to  Samnel  Gill  tlie 
statements  of  Muurault,  which  are  erroneo'us,  as Ls  heen  prov',1  '  le 
careful  and  untiring  research  of  .Miss  C.  Ali.-e  Baker,  to  wCe  ki  due 
I  o«e  the  means  of  eorre.ting  the.n.  Papers  in  the  archives  of  Ma  sa' 
ehuse  ts  leave  no  douht  .as  to  the  tin.e  and  ,lace  of  San.uel  (ii  i's  cap  u  e 
Manrault,  /A,,.  ,/,.,  Al.e.,„l;X  377.  I  an,  indehte.l  to  R.  A.  H,a,n<av 
i'.*,  of  .Montreal,  for  a  paper  on  the  Gill  famih-,  hv  .Mr.  Charles  Gill  who 
conanns  the  statements  of  .Mauranlt  so  far  .as  relates  to  the  geneaUgie 

John  and  /echariah  Tarhell,  cap.nre.l  when  hovs  at  Groton,  bocl.no 
Ca,^.hnaw.agach,efs;  and  one  of  them,  ahout  1760,  founded  the'  misZ 
01  ht.  He-is.    Green,  Grolon  dnriuy  tl,e  Indian  War,,  116,  117-120. 
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BoRPER  Raids.  —  IlAVEniiiLL.  — Attack  asm  Depexce.  —  War  to 
THE  Knife.  —  Motives  ok  the  Fkescii.  —  I'koi'obeu  Neltkautv. 
—  JosEi'H  Uldley.  — Town  axd  Cocsirv. 

I  HAVE  told  the  fate  of  Deerfield  in  full,  as  an 
example  of  the  desolating  raids  which  for  years 
swept  the  borders  of  Massachusetts  and  .New 
Hampshire.  The  rest  of  the  miserable  story  may 
be  passed  more  briefly.  It  is  in  the  main  a  weary 
detail  of  the  murder  of  one,  two,  three,  or  more 
men,  women,  or  children  waylaid  in  fields,  woods, 
and  lonely  roads,  or  surprised  in  solitary  cabins. 
Sometimes  the  attacks  were  on  a  larger  scale. 
Thus,  not  long  after  the  capture  of  Deerfield,  a  band 
of  fift_^,  or  more  Indians  fell  at  dawn  of  day  on  a 
hamlet  of  five  houses  near  Northampton.  The 
alarm  was  sounded,  and  tiiey  were  pursued.  Eight 
of  the  prisoners  were  rescued,  and  three  escaped ; 
most  of  the  others  being  knocked  in  tiic  head  by 
their  captors.  At  Oyster  River  the  Indians  attacked 
a  loopholed  house,  in  which  the  women  of  the  neigh- 
boring farms  had  'aken  refuge  while  the  men  were 
at  work  in  the  fields.  The  women  disguised  them- 
selves in  hats  and  jackets,  fired  from  the  loopholes, 
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and  drove  off  the  assailants.  In  1709,  a  luindrod 
and  eighty  French  and  Indians  again  attacked 
Deerfield,  but  failed  to  surprise  it,  and  were  put  to 
flight.  At  Dover,  on  a  Sunday,  while  the  people 
were  at  church,  a  scalping  party  approached  a 
fortified  house,  the  garrison  of  which  consisted  of 
one  woman,  —  Esther  .Jones,  who,  on  seeing  them, 
called  out  to  an  imaginary  force  within,  "  Iluro 
they  are!  come  on!  come  on!" — on  which  the 
Indians  disappeared. 

Soon  after  the  capture  of  Deerfield,  the  French 
authorities,  being,  according  to  the  prisoner 
Williams,  "  wonderfully  lifted  up  with  pride," 
formed  a  grand  war-party,  and  assured  the  minister 
that -they  would  catch  so  many  prisoners  that  they 
should  not  know  what  to  do  with  them.  Beaucour, 
an  officer  of  great  repute,  had  chief  command,  and 
his  force  consisted  of  between  seven  and  eight 
hundred  men,  of  whom  about  a  hundred  and  twenty 
were  French,  and  the  rest  mission  Indians.'  They 
declared  tliat  they  would  lay  waste  all  the  settle- 
men  .-i  on  the  Connecticut, —  meaning,  it  seems,  to 
begin  with  Hatfield.  "  This  army,"  says  Williams, 
"  went  away  in  such  a  boasting,  triumphant  man- 
ner that  I  had  great  hopes  God  ^'ould  discover 
and  disappoint  their  designs."  In  fact,  their  plans 
came  to  nought,  owing,  according  to  French  ac- 
counts, to  the  fright  of  the  Indians ;  for  a  sol- 
dier having  deserted  within  a  day's  march  of  the 
English  settlements,  most  of  them  turned  back, 
despairing  of  a  surprise,  and  the  rest  broke  up 

^  VaudreuU  et  Beaukarnois  au  Miniatre,  17  Nov.  1704. 
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into  small  parties  to  gather  scalps  on  the  outlying 
farms.' 

In  the   summer  of  1708   there    was    a    more 
successful  attempt.     The  converts  of  all  the  Cana- 
dian missions  were  nuistered  at  Montreal,  where 
Vaudreuil,  hy  exercising,  as  he  says,  •'  the  patience 
of  an  angel,"  soothed  their  mutual  jealousies  and 
persuaded  them   to  go  upon  a  war-party  against 
Newbury,  Portsmouth,  and    other   New    England 
villages.     Fortunately  for  the  English,  the  Caugli- 
nawagas  were  only  half-hearted  towards  the  enter- 
prise ;    and    through    them    the    watchful    Peter 
Schuyler  got  hints  of  it  which  enabled  him,  at  the 
eleventh  hour,  to  set  the  intended  victims  on  their 
guard.    Tiie  party  consisted  of  about  four  hundred, 
of  whom  one  hundred  were  French,  under  twelve 
young  officers  and  cadets ;  the  whole  commanded  by 
Saint-Ours  des  Chaillons  and  Hertel  de  Rouville. 
For  the  sake  of  speed  and  secrecy,  they  set  out  in 
three  bodies,  by  different  routes.    The  rendezvous 
was  at  Lake  AVinnepesaukee,  where  they  were  to  be 
joined  by  the  Norridgewocks,  Penobscots,  and  other 
eastern  Abenakis.    The  Caughnawagas  and  Hurons 
turned  back  by  reason  of  evil  omens  and  a  disease 
which  broke  out  among  them.     The  rest  met  on 
the  shores  of  the  lake,  —  probably  at  Alton  Bay,  — 
where,  after  waiting  in  vain  for  their  Eastern  allies, 
they  resolved  to  make  no  attempt  on  Portsmouth 
or  Newbury,  but  to  turn  all  their  strength  upon 
the  smaller  village  of  Haverhill,  on  the  Merrimac. 

>  Vnm'mtii  el  Beauhu.mis  an  Miimlrr,  17  Nov.  1704:  Vauilreml  aa 
M,m.,irr,  16  Nov.  1704;  liamesai/ an  Minislre,  14  Not:  1704.  ComDare 
Peuhallow.  "^ 
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Advancing  quickly  under  cover  of  night,  they  made 
their  onslaught  at  Iialf  an  liour  before  dawn,  on 
Sunday,  the  li'Jth  of  August. 

Ilaverliill  consi.sted  of  between  twenty  and  tiiirty 
dwelling-liouses,  a  nieetiiig-hou.se,  and  a%niall  pick- 
et fort.  A  body  of  militia  from  the  lower  Mas- 
.sacliusett.s  town.s  had  been  ha.stily  distributed  along 
the  frontier,  on  the  vague  repurta  of  danger  sent  by 
Schuyler  from  Albany  ;  and  as  the  intei'ided  point 
tf  attack  was  unknown,  the  men  were  of  necessity 
widely  scattered.  French  accounts  say  that  there 
were  thirty  of  them  in  the  fort  at  Haverhill,  and 
more  in  the  houses  of  the  villagers ;  while  others 
still  were  posted  among  the  distant  farms  and 
hamlets. 

In  spite  of  darkness  and  surprise,  the  assailants 
met  a  stiff  resistance  and  a   hot   and    persistent 
fusillade.      Vaudreuil    says   that    they  could  dis- 
lodge the  defenders  only  by  setting  fire  to  both 
houses  and  fort.      In   this   they   were   not   very 
successful,    as   but   few    of    the    dwellings    were 
burned.     A  fire  was  kindled  against  the  meeting- 
house, which  was  saved  by  one  Davis  and  a  few 
others,  who  made  a  dash  from  behind  the  Adjacent 
parsonage,  drove  the  Indians  off,  and  put  out  the 
flames.      Rolfe,    the    minister,   had    already   been 
killed  while  defending  his  house.     His  wife  and 
one   of   his   children    were    butchered;    but    two 
others  —  little  girls  of  six  and  eight  years  —  were 
saved  by  the   self-devotion    of   ins   maid-servant. 
Hagar,  apparently  a   negress,  who  dragged  them 
into  the  cellar  and  hid  them  under  two  inverted 
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tubs,  where  they  crouched,  dumb  with  terror, 
while  the  Indians  ransaci^ed  tlie  phtce  without 
finding  tlicm.  English  accounts  say  that  the 
number  of  persons  killed  —  men,  women,  and 
children  —  was  forty-eight ;  which  the  French 
increase   to   a    hundred. 

The  distant  roll  of  drums  was  presently  heard, 
warnmg  the  people  on  the  scattered  farms;  on 
which  the  assailants  made  a  hasty  retreat.    Posted 

near    Haverhill    were    three    militia    officers, 

Turner,  Price,  and  Gardner,  —  lately  arrived  from 
Salem.     With  such  men  as  they  had  with  them, 
or  could  hastily  get  together,  they  ambushed  them- 
selves at  the  edge  of  a  piece  of  woods,  in  the  path 
of  the  retiring  enen-y,  to  the  number,  as  the  Frenc'. 
say,  of  sixty  or  seventy,  which  it  is  safe  to  diminish 
by  a  half.     The  French  and  Indians,  approaching 
rapidly,  were  met  by  a  volley  which  stopped  them 
for  the  mome:it ;  then,  throwing  down  their  packs, 
they  rushed  on,  and  after  a  sharp  skirmish  broke 
through  the  ambuscade  and  continued  their  retreat. 
Vaudreuil  sets  their  total  loss  at  eight  killed  and 
eighteen   wounded,  —  the    former   including   two 
ofUcers,  .Vercheres   and    Chambly.       He    further 
declares   that   in    the    skirmish   all  the    English, 
except  ten  or  twelve,  were  killed  outright ;  while 
the   English    accounts  say   that   the  French  and 
Indians  took  to  the  woods,  leaving  nine  of  their 
numbc  •  deqd  on  the  spot,  along  with  their  medi- 
cine chest  and  all  their  packs.' 

'  V:\ii<lrc\iil  tin  Miliislre,  5  \or.  1 708 ;  Vmuhinil  el  TIamlot  nil  Ministre, 
14  Xii'.  1 708  ;  lliitrliijisoTi,  1 1.  1  Sli ;  Mass,  Hist.  CM.,  2d  Series,  IV.  129  j 
Sewall,  Diarij,  II,  234.    reuhallow, 
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Scarcely  a  hamlet  of  tlie  Massachusetts  and  New 
Hampshire  borders  escaped  a  visit  from  tlie  nimble 
enemy.    Groton,  Lancaster,  Exeter,  Dover,  Kittery, 
Casco,   Kingston,   York,   Berwick,   WelLs,   Winter 
Harbor,  Brookfield,  Amcslury,  Marlboroiigli,  were 
all  more  or  lu.ss  infested,  usually  by  small  scalping 
parties,  hiding  in  the  outskirts,  waylaying  strag- 
glers, or  shooting  men  at  work  in  the  lields,  and 
disappearing  as  L,oon  as  their  blow   was   struck. 
These  swift  and  intangible  persecutors  were  found 
a  far  sure,  and  more  effectual  means  of  annoyance 
than   larger  bodies.      As  all   the   warriors  were 
converts  of  the  Canadian  missions,  and  as  prisoner.^ 
were  an  article  of  value,  cases  of  torture  were  not 
very  common  ;  though  now  and  then,  as  at  Exeter, 
they  would  roast  some  poor  wretch  alive,  or  bite 
off  his  lingers  and  sear  the  stumps  with   red-hot 
tobacco  pipes. 

This  system  of  petty,  secret,  and  transient 
attack  put  the  impoverished  colonies  to  an  im- 
mense charge  in  maintaining  a  cordon  of  militia 
along  their  northern  frontier,  —  a  precaution 
often  as  vain  as  it  was  costly;  for  the  wily 
savages,  covered  by  the  forest,  found  little  diffi- 
culty in  dodging  the  .scouting-parties,  pouncing 
on  their  victims,  and  escaping.  Rewards  were 
offered  for  scalps ;  but  one  writer  calculates  that, 
all  things  considered,  it  cost  Massachusetts  a 
thousand  pounds  of  her  currency  to  kill  an 
Indian.' 

'  Till,  ruttiirds  f<ir  scalps  wore  oonHiipcl  to  m.ilc  Indians  thoneht  old 
enough  to  hear  arms,  -  that  is  to  say,  above  twelve  years.  Acl  of  Ueneml 
Cmirl,  19  Auij.  1706. 
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In  1703-1704,  six  liumlrcd  men  were  kept  rang- 
ing the  woods  ill!  winter  without  finding,'  a  single 
Indian,  the  enemy  having  deserted  tiieir  usual 
haunts  and  sought  refuge  with  the  French,  to 
emerge  in  Feljiiiary  for  the  destruction  of  Deer- 
field.  In  the  next  sunnner,  nineteen  huudred 
men  were  posted  along  two  hundred  miles  of 
frontier.'  This  attitude  of  passive  defence  exas- 
perated the  young  men  of  Massachusetts,  and  it  is 
said  that  live  hundred  of  them  begged  Dudley 
for  leave  to  make  a  raid  into  Canada,  on  the 
characteristic  condition  of  choosing  their  own 
officers.  The  Governor  consented ;  but  on  a 
message  from  Peter  Schuyler  that  he  had  at  last 
got  a  promise  from  the  Caughnawagas  and  other 
mission  Indians  to  attack  the  New  England  bor- 
ders no  more,  the  raid  was  eo..nternianded,  lest  it 
should  waken  the  tempest  ■•tnew.'^ 

What  was  the  object  of  these  murderous  attacks, 
which  stnng  the  enemy  without  disabling  him,  con- 
firmed the  Indians  in  their  native  savagery,  and 
taught  the  French  to  emulate  it  ?  In  the  time  of 
Frontenac  there  was  a  palliating  motive  for  such 
barbarous  warfare.  Canada  was  then  pi'ostrate 
and  stunned  under  the  blows  of  the  Iroquois  war. 


'  Dmllei)  to  Lord ,  21  April,  1704.     Address  of  Cmincil  mid  As- 

semhh/ lo  tlip  Qumi,  12  Jiili/,  1704.     The  hurilori  (in  tlio  pccijile  was  sii  severe 

that  one  writer  —  not  ronmrkahle,  however,  for  cxai-tness  uf  statfinent 

declares  that  he  "  i.«  crnlilply  informed  that  some  have  been  forced  to  cut 
open  their  hed.s  and  sell  Ihe  featliers  to  pay  their  taxes."  'J'he  general 
poverty  did  not  prevent  a  eonlrilmtiim  in  New  Kngland  for  the  sulToring 
inhahit.ai.is  of  the  island  of  St.  Christopher. ' 

"  I'nudreitil  (III  }/iiiisfre,  12  Nov.  1708.  Vjiiidreuil  .says  that  he  ''ot  hi.s 
iuiormatiuu  from  prisoners. 
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Successful  war-parties  were  needed  as  a  tonic  and 
a  stimulant  to  rouse  tiie  dashed  spirits  of  French 
ai^cl  Indians  aliive ;  hut  the  ri'Uiedy  was  a  danger- 
ous one,  and  it  drew  uiwn  tiie  colony  the  attack 
under  Sir  William  I'iiips,  which  was  near  proving 
its  ruin.     At  present  there  was  no  such  pressing 
call  for  butchering  v  .men,  children,  and  peaceful 
farmers.     The  moti.e,  such  as  it  was,  lay  in  the 
fear  thac.  the  Indian  allies  of  Franco  might  pa.ss 
over  to  the  English,  or  at    least  .stand    neutral. 
These  allies  were  the  Christian  savages  oi  the  mis- 
sions, who,  all  told,  from  the  Caughnawagas  to  the 
Micmacs,  could  hardly  iiave  mustered  a  thousand 
warriors.     The  da•lg(^'•  was  that  the  Caiighnawa- 
gas,  always  open  to  influence  from  Albany,  might 
be  induced  to  lay  down  the  hatch  t  and  persuade 
the  rest  to  follow  their  example.       Tiierefore,  as 
there  was  for  the  time  a  virtual  truce  with  New 
York,  no  pains  wore  spared  to  commit  them  irrev- 
ocably to  war  against  New  England.     With  the 
Abenaki  tribes  of  Maine  and  New  Hampshire  the 
need  was  still  more  urgent,  for  they  were  continu- 
ally drawn  to  New  England  by  the  cheapness  and 
excellence  of   English  goods  ;    and  the  only  sure 
means  to  prevent  their  trading  with   the  enemy 
was  to  incite  them  to  kill  him.     Some  of  these 
savages  had  been  settled  in  Canada,  to  keep  them 
under  influence  and   out   of  temptation ;  but  the 
rest  were  still  in  their  native   haunts,  where   ' 
was  thought  best  to  keep  them  well  watched     ■ 
their   missionaries,  as   sentinels   and   outposts  to 
the  colony. 

TOL.  I.  —  7 
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Tlicro  were  tliose  among  tlie  French  to  whom 
tliis  Itaibarous  warfiiru  was  repugnant.  The 
nihiister,  Poncliartrain,  by  no  means  a  person 
of  tender  scruples,  also  condomned  it  for  a  time. 
After  tlie  attack  on  Wells  and  other  places  under 
Ik'au!)assiii  in  1703,  lie  wrote:  "It  would  have 
been  well  if  thi-  expedition  had  not  takei  place. 
I  have  certain  ')wledgo  tiiat  the  P^nglish  want 
only  peace,  knowing  that  war  is  contrary  to  the 
interests  of  all  the  coionies.  Hostilities  in  Canada 
have  always  been  begun  by  the  French."  *  After- 
wards, when  these  bloody  raids  had  produced  their 
natural  eifect  and  spurred  the  sufferers  to  attempt 
the  ending  of  their  woes  once  for  all  by  the  con- 
quost  of  Canada,  Poncliartrain  changed  his  mind 
and  encouraged  the  stnding  out  of  war-parties,  to 
keep  the  English  busy  nt  home. 

The  schemes  of  a  radi'-al  cure  date  from  the  at- 
tack on  Deorfidld  and  the  murders  o'  the  following 
summer.  In  the  autumn  we  find  Governor  Dud- 
ley urging  the  capture  of  Quebec;.  "  In  the  last  two 
years,"  he  says,  "the  Assembly  of  Massachusetts  has 
spent  about  ^£50.000  in  defending  the  Province, 
whereas  three  or  four  of  the  Queen's  ships  and 

'  Resume  ifime  Lellrf  ile  Mil  ,li  Vmidmiil  el  lie  Ikmharmia  du 
li  Xm:  nm.acec  Irs  Ohsrrralioiis  (In  Minialrr.  Kuliorcasp,  governor  of 
Acauia,  writes  on  25  Doc.  1708,  tliiit  lio  hears  tli.it  a  i«irty  of  Canailians 
and  Indians  have  attiukcd  a  plat'O  on  the  Mummii  (.M.Trin'i.ic),  "ct  <|u'il9 
y  ont  egorijd  4  k  500  personnea  »ans  fain;  (inurticr  aux  fcniiiica  ni  anx 
enfans."  This  is  an  cxa^ic^rateil  re|»rt  of  the  affair  of  ILavcrhill. 
M.  do  Cliovry  writes  in  tlie  margin  of  the  letter :  "  Cos  aetions  do  crnanti 
devroieut  Otre  nmderees  ;  "  to  which  ronihartrain  adds ;  "  Bon  ;  les  <lefen. 
die."  His  attitnde,  however,  was  inieortain  ;  fur  as  early  .as  170"  wc;  find 
him  apiiruviiiK  Vandrf nil  f„r  direitiiij;  tlio  missionaries  to  prompt  tho 
Abenakis  to  war.    A^.  y.  CW.  Dues.,  IX.  805. 
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fifteen  hundred  Now  England  men  would  rid 
U9  of  the  F-i'iich  and  make  furtiicr  outlay  need- 
less," —  a  view,  it  must  bo  .idniitteil,  sulUciently 
sanguine.' 

But  before  seeking  peace  witli  the  swonl,  Dud- 
ley tried  less  strenuous  methods.     It  may  lie  re- 
membered that  in  1705  Captain  Vetch  and  Samuel 
IJill,  together  with  the  Governor's  young  son  Wil- 
liam, went  to  Quebec  to  procure  an  exchange  of 
prisoners.    T'leir  mission  had  also  another  oliject. 
Vetch  carried  a  letter  from  Dudley  to  \'audreuil, 
proposing  a  tre^.ty  of  neutrality  between  their  re- 
spective   .olonie.s,  and -Vaudreuil    seem.'s   to   have 
welcomed    the    proposal.       Notwithstanding    the 
pacific  relations  between  Canada  and  New  York, 
ho  w      In  constant  fear  that  Dutch  and  J^nglish 
influ      e  might  turn  the  Five  Nations  into  open 
enomie.   of  the  French  ;  and  he  therefore  declared 
liimself  ready  to  accept  the  propo.sals  of  Dudley, 
on  condition  that  Now  York  and  the  other  Eng- 
lish colonies  should  be  included  in  the  treaty,  and 
that  the  English  should  be  excluded  from  fishing 
in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Acadian  seas. 
The  first  condition  was  diificult,  and  th(!  second  im- 
practicable ;    for  nothing  could  have  induced  the 
people  of  New  England  to  accept  it.     Vaudreuil, 
moreover,  would  not  promise  to  give  up  prisoners 
in  the  hands  of  the  Indians,  but  only  to  do  what 
ho  could  to  persuade  their  owners  to  give  them  up. 
The  n<>gotiations  dragged   on   for   several    years. 
For   the   first    thriH-   or    four    months    Vaudreuil 
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stopped  his  war-parties;  but  he  let  thein  loose 
again  in  the  spring,  and  the  New  England  borders 
were  tormented  as  before. 

The  French  Governor  thought  that  the  New  Eng- 
land country  people,  who  had  to  bear  the  brunt  of 
the  war,  were  ready  to  accept  his  terms.  The 
French  court  approved  the  plan,  though  not  with- 
out distrust ;  for  some  enemy  of  the  Governor  told 
Ponchartrain  that  under  pretence  of  negotiations 
he  and  Du'Mey  were  carrying  on  trading  specula- 
tions,—  which  is  certainly  a  baseless  slander. '  Vau- 
dreuil  on  his  part  had  strongly  suspected  Dudley's 
emissary,  Vetch,  of  illicit  trade  during  his  visit  to 
Quebec ;  and  perhaps  there  was  ground  for  the  sus- 
picion. It  is  certain  that  Vetch,  who  had  visited 
the  St.  Lawrence  before,  lost  no  oi^portunit"  .if 
studying  the  river,  and  looked  forward  to  a  time 
when  he  could  turn  his  knowledge  to  practical 
account. " 

Joseph  Dudley,  governor  of  Massachusetts  and 
New  Hampshire,  was  the  son  of  a  former  Governor 
of  Massachusetts,  that  upright,  sturdy,  narrow,  big- 
oted old  Puritan,  Thomas  Dudley,  in  whose  pocket 
was  found  after  his  death  the  notable  couplet : 

"  Let  men  of  (ioil  in  courts  anil  cliurclies  watch 
O'er  such  as  do  a  toleration  hatch." 

Such  a  son  of  such  a  father  was  the  marvel  of 
New  England.     Those  who  clung  to  the  old  tradi- 

•  Abn'iigd'uiK  kllre  dr  it.  d,  f'atidreiiil,  mec  Ics  miles  du  Ministre  19 
On.  1705. 

-  Oil  tlio  licfjiitiaticilis  fc.r  iioutrality,  see  tlie  rorroKpiiiiclenrf  and  other 
p,a|n-rs  in  Iho  P.nii  /»,«„„„/»  in  the  H„»t(Mi  Stale  House;  also  A'.  ¥. 
Col.  Docs.,  IX.  770,  770,  779,  S09 ;  Ilutellinson,  II.  141. 
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tions  and  mourned  for  the  old  theocracy  under 
tlie  old  charter,  hated  Joseph  Dudley  as  a  rene- 
gade; and  the  worshippers  of  the  Puritans  have 
not  forgiven  him  to  this  day.  He  had  been  presi- 
dent of  the  council  under  the  detested  Andros,  and 
when  that  representative  of  the  Stuarts  was  over- 
thrown by  a  popular  revolution,  both  he  and  Dud- 
ley were  sent  prisoners  to  England.  Here  they 
found  a  reception  different  from  the  expectations 
and  wishes  of  those  who  sent  them.  Dudley  be- 
came a  member  of  Parliament  and  lieutenant- 
governor  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  was  at, length, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  sent 
back  to  govern  those  who  had  cast  him  out.  Any 
governor  imposed  on  them  by  England  would  have 
been  an  offence  ;  but  Joseph  Dudley  was  more  than 
they  could  bear. 

He  found  bitter  opposition  from  the  old  Puritan 
party.  TI.e  two  Mathers,  father  and  son,  who 
through  policy  had  at  first  favored  him,  soon  de- 
nounced him  with  insolent  malignity,  and  the 
honest  and  conscientious  Samuel  Sewall  regarded 
him  with  as  much  asperity  as  his  kindly  nature 
would  permit.  To  the  party  of  religious  and  po- 
litical independency  he  was  an  abomination,  and 
great  efforts  were  made  to  get  him  recalled.  Two 
pamphlets  of  the  time,  one  printed  in  1707  and 
the  other  in  the  next  year,  reflect  the  bitter  ani- 
mosity he  excited.'     Both  seem  to  be  the  work  of 


1  A  Memorial  (if  the  Present  Depfnrahle  State  of  New  F.nalnnd,  Bnstnn 
1707.  The  Deplorable  Stale  of  New  England,  bi/  Reason  of  a  Covetous  and 
Treacherous  Governmir  and  Pusillanimous  Counsellors,  London,  1708.    The 
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several  persons,  one  of  whom,  there  can  be  little 
doubt,  was  Cotton  Matlier ;  for  it  is  not  easy  to 
niistake  the  iiingled  flippancy  and  pedantry  of  his 
style.  He  bore  the  Governor  a  grudge,  for  Dudley 
had  chafed  him  in  his  inordinate  vanity  and  love 
of  power. 

If  Dudley  loved  himself  first,  he  loved  his  native 
hew  England  next,  and  was  glad  to  serve  her  if 
he  could  do  so  in  his  own  way  and  without  too 
much  sacrifice   of    his  own    interests.      He    was 
possessed  by  a  restless  ambition,  apparently  of  the 
cheap  kind  that  prefers  the  first  place  in  a  small 
connruuiity  to  the  second  in  a  largo  one.     He  was 
skilled  in  the  arts  of  the  politician,  and  knew  how, 
by  attentions,  dinners,  or  commissions  in  the  mili- 
tia, to  influence  his  Council  and  Assembly  to  do  his 
will.     His  abilities  were  beyond  question,  and  his 
manners ^  easy   and    graceful;    but    his    instincts 
were  arbitrary.    He  stood  fast  for  prerogative,  and 
even  his  hereditary  Calvinism  had  strong  Episco- 
pal leanings.     He  was  a  man  of  the  world  in  the 
better  as  well  as  the  worse  sense  of  the  term ;  was 
loved  and  admired  by  some  as  much  as  he  was 
hated  by  others ;  and  in  the  words  of  one  of  his 
successors,  "had  as  many  virtues  as  can  consist 
with  so  great  a  thirst  for  honor  and  power." ' 

His  enemies,  however,  set  no  bounds  to  their 
denunciation.  "All  the  people  here  are  bought 
and  sold  betwixt  the  Governour  and  his  son  Paul," 

first  of  the  aliove  is  answered  liy  a  pamphlet  called  a  Modest  Inquiry 
All  three  are  reprinted  in  Mnxs.  Hist.  Coll.,  ilk  Series  VT. 
'  Hutchinson,  11.  194. 
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rrencn  and    Indians   to  destroy  all    thev  can  " 
And  again,  «  He  is  a  criminal  governour    ^  ^      Ilj, 
God  ,3  Mammon,  his  aim  is  the  ruin  of  his  ^out 
S        ^!'.\"^agi'eness  and   uncertainty  of  his 
salary,  which  was  granted  by  yearly  votes  o    the 
A  sembl,.  gave  color  to  the  charge  that  he  abused 
his  offical  position  to  improve  his  income.     The 
worst  accusation  against  him  was  that  of  connit 
ing  m  trade  with  the  Frnch  and  Indians  under 
pretence  of  exchanging  prisoners.     Six  prombeS 
men  of  the  colony,  Borland,  Vetch,  Law^rC 
Mips,  and  Coffin,  only  three  of  whom  ^ere  of 
l^ew  England  origin,  were  brought  to  trial  before 
the  Assembly  for  trading  at  Port  RoyaT  and    t 
was  said  that  Dudley,  though  he  had  no  direc 

ftm  t  "l,f":r'  ^°™/~  ^  -ke  pS 
fined     Thp        **'\"''™«^d   ^«re   convicted    and 
fined.    The  more  strenuous  of  their  judges  were 
for  sendmg  them  to  jail,  and  Ecus  was  to  have 
been  sentenced  to  "sit  an  hour  upon  the  gait" 
with  a  rope  about  his  neck;"  but  the  Governor 
and  Council  objected  to  these  severities,  and  the 
Assembly  forbore  to  impose  them.      The  popu- 
lar mdignation  against  the  accused  was  extreme 
and  probably  not  without  cause.'     There  was  no 
doubt  an   illicit  trade   between  Boston  aldtEe 

<>f^^X^^^.^^^^^ZJ^-;:^^^      '"-  CMC 

of  the  place  and  two  nf  ti,^™  _  "-"sHkH  extraitiun,  nor  ual  vcs 
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Fronch  of  Acadia,  wlio  (luring  the  war  often  de- 
pended on  tliuir  enemies  for  tlie  necessaries  of  life, 
since  supplies  from  France,  precarious  at  the  best,' 
were  made  doubly  so  by  New  England  cruisers. 
Tiius  the  Acadian.s  and  their  Indian  allies  were  but 
too  happy  to  exchange  their  furs  for  very  modest 
supplies  of  tools,  utensils,  and  perliaps,  at  times,  of 
arms,  powder,  and  lead.'      Wliat  with  privateer- 
ing and  illicit  trade,  it  was  clear  that  the  war  was 
a  source  of  profit  to  some  of  the  cliief  persons  in 
Boston.     That  place,  moreover,  felt  itself  tolerably 
safe   from  attack,  while  tiie    borders  were  stung 
from  end  to  end  as  by  a  swarm  of  wasps;  and  tlius 
the  country  conceived  the  idea  that  the  town  was 
fattening  at   its  expense.     Vaudreuil   reports  to 
the  minister  that   the   people   of  New  England 
want    to   avenge    themselves    by   an    attack   on 
Canada,    but    that    their    chief    men    are    for  a 
policy  of   defence.  •  This    was    far    from    being 
wholly  true;  but  the  notion  that  the  rural  popu- 
lation bore  a  grudge  against  Boston  had  taken 
strong  hold  of  the  French,  who  even  believed  that 
if  the  town  were  attacked,  the  country  would  not 
move  hand  or  foot  to  help  it.    Perhaps  it  was  well 
for  them  that  they  did  not  act  on  the  belief,  which, 
as  afterwards  appeared,  was  one  of  their  many  mis- 

'  Tlie  French  naval  captain  Bona.cnturo  says  that  the  Acadians  were 
forced  to  depend  on  Boston  traders,  who  sometimes  plundered  them,  and 
sometimes  sold  them  supplies.  Bomiriiture  an  Minhlre,  .30  Nov  1705 
Colonel  Quary,  Judge  of  Admirivlty  at  Now  York,  writes:  "There  hath 
been  and  still  is,  as  I  am  informed,  a  Tr.ide  carried  on  with  Port  Royal 
by  some  of  the  topping  men  of  that  government  [Boston],  under  colour 
of  sending  and  receiving  Flaggs  >,f  truce."  Qaary  to  Ihs  Lords  of  Tradt. 
ViJan.  1708.  j  t 
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takes  touching  tlie   cliaracter  and  diispositiun  of 
tht'ir  English  neiglibors. 

_    The  sentences  on  Borhand  and  his  five  compan- 
ions were  annulled  by  the  Queen  and  Council.  ,■  , 
the  ground  that  the  Assembly  was  not  competent 
to  try  the  case.'     The  passionate  charges  against 
Uudley  and  a  petition  to  the  Queen  for  his  removal 
were  equally  unavailing.     The  Assemblies  of  Mas- 
sachusetts and  New  Hampshire,   the  chief  mer- 
chants, the  officers  of  militia,  and  many  of  the 
mmisters  sent  addresses  to  the  Queen  in  praise  of 
the  Governor's  administration ; »  and  though  his 
enemies  declared   that  the  votes  and   signatures 
wore  obtamed  by  the  arts  familiar  to  him,  his  re- 
call was  prevented,  and  lie  held  his  office  seven 
years  longer. 

'  Comal  Rerortl,  in  Hutchinson,  II.  144 

and  O*"'"-  "'"^T  'n  '''''"■'"'°''  '°  ^  ^'"'>"'  ''"l""'l  '■"'»  the  Ground, 
and  Occmonsofa  lale  l>a,«,,hhl  Muded  a  Munoria  o/L  „re^,u  jZo^ 
able  6lale  of  New  England.    London,  1 707.  '^ 
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THE  OLD  lifeGIME  IN  ACADIA. 

The  FisirEBT  Qikrtiox.  — Privateehr  ani>  I'ihates.  —  Port  Royal. 
—  Official  (iiwsii-.  —  AiirsK    op    Bholillan.  —  Cohi'I.ainth   o» 

Dk     (JoI.TIN.  —  SvHERCAHE      AN1>     his      OFFICEHIt. — C'liURUII      AMU 

State.  —  Paternal   Government. 

The  French  province  of  Acadia,  answering  to  the 
present  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  was  a 
government  separate  from  Canada  and  subordinate 
to  it.  Jacques  Francois  de  Brouillan,  appointed 
to  command  it,  landed  at  Chibucto,  the  site  of 
Halifax,  in  1702,  and  crossed  by  hills  and  forests 
to  the  Basin  of  Mines,  where  he  found  a  small  but 
prosperous  settlement.  "  It  seems  to  me,"  he 
wrote  to  the  minister,  "  that  these  people  live  like 
true  republicans,  acknowledging  neither  royal  au- 
thority nor  courts  of  law."  *  It  was  merely  that 
their  remoteness  and  isolation  made  them  inde- 
pendent, of  necessity,  so  far  as  concerned  temporal 
government.  When  Brouillan  reached  Port  Eoyal 
he  found  a  different  state  of  things.  The  fort  and 
garrison  were  in  bad  condition ;  but  the  adjacent 
settlement,  primitive  as  it  was,  appeared  on  the 
whole  duly  submissive. 

•  Brmillan  au  Ministre,  6  Oct.  1702. 
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PosHiMy  it  wmild  Iiavo  been  less  so  if  it  li.ul 
been    more  prosperous;    but  the  inhabisauts  luiil 
lately  been  deprived  of  fishing,  tlioir  best  resource, 
by  a  xVew  England  privateer  which  had  driven  their 
craft  from  the  neighboring  seas;  and  when  the 
Governor  sent  Lieutenant  Neuvillette  in  an  armed 
vessel   to  seize  the  inter  Mping  strangiT,  a    (ifjht 
ensued,  in  whicii  the  lieutenant  was  killed,  andlis 
vessel  captured.     New  England  is  said  to  have  iiad 
no  less  than  three  hundred  ves.sels  every  year  in 
the.se  waters.'     Before  the  war  a  French  ollicer  pro- 
posed that  N('w  England  sailors  should  be  hiied  to 
teach    the   Acadians  how  to   fish,  and   the  King 
seems  to  have  approved  the  jjlan.^      Wiiether    it 
was  adopted  or  not.   New   England   in   peace  or 
war  had  a  lion's  share  of  the  Acadiiin  fisheries. 
"It  grieves  mo  to  the  heart,"  writes  Subcrcaso, 
Brouillan's  successor,  "  to  see  Messieurs  les  has- 
tonnais  enrich  themselves  in  our  domain  ;  for  the 
base  of  their   commerce  is    the   fish   which  they 
catch  off  our  coasts,  and  send  to  all  parts  of  the 
world." 

When  the  war  broke  out,  Brouillan's  fighting 
resources  were  so  small  that  he  was  forced  to  de° 
pend  largely  for  help  c  ■  sea-rovers  of  more  than 
doubtful  character.  They  came  chiefly  from  the 
West  Indies, —  the  old  haunt  of  buccaneers,— 
and  were  sometimes  mere  pirates,  and  sometimes 
semi-piratical  privateers  commissioned  by  French 

'  Memoire  de  Huhmasc. 

.  .'^{'"""^  <'«  *"!' '"'  *''■<■'"■  </«  Bromlian,  23  Mars,  1700;  £«  Uinistn 
a  VWebon,  9  Avrit,  1700. 
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West  Tmlian  govornors.  Uroiiilluirs  Nuccoswr 
writes  that  tlicir  oi)p()itiiuilie.s  iire  j^ixmI,  hIiico  at 
least  a  tliousand  vessuls  enter  Hostoii  every  year.* 
Uesides  these  irre>ruhir  allies,  the  Guvi'rnor  usually 
had  at  his  disposal  two  Freiicli  frigates  of  tliirty 
aud  sixty  guns,  to  which  was  opposed  tiie  Massa- 
cluisetts  navy,  consisting  of  a  ship  of  fifty-six 
guns,  and  the  "  province  galley,"  of  twenty-two. 
In  1710  one  of  these  Massachusetts  vessels  ap- 
peared off  the  coast  escorting  a  fishing  fleet  of  no 
less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  sail,  some  of 
wliich  were  afterwards  captured  liy  French  cor- 
sairs. A  good  number  of  tlieso  last,  however, 
were  taken  from  time  to  time  l)y  Boston  sea- 
rovers,  who,  liito  tiieir  enemies,  sometimes  bore  a 
close  likeness  to  pirates.  They  seized  French  fish- 
ing  and  trading  vessels,  attacked  French  corsairs, 
sometimes  traded  with  the  Acadians,  and  some- 
times plundered  them.  What  with  AVest  India 
rum  brought  by  the  French  freebooters,  and  New 
England  rum  brought  by  the  English,  it  is  reported 
that  one  could  get  drunk  in  Acadia  for  two  sous. 

Port  Royal,  now  Annapolis,  was  the  seat  of 
government,  and  the  only  place  of  any  strength  in 
the  colony.  The  fort,  a  sodded  earthwork,  lately 
put  into  tolerable  repair  by  the  joint  labor  of  the 
soldiers  and  inhabitants,  stood  on  the  point  of  land 
between  the  mouth  of  the  River  Annapolis  and 
that  of  the  small  stream  now  called  Allen's  River, 
whence  it  looked  down  the  long  basin,  or  land- 
locked bay,  which,  framed  in  hills  and  forests,  had 

'  SubercaM  ou  Miniatre,  3  Jan.  1710. 
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so  won  the  heart  of  tl.o  Baron  ,lo  Pontrinconrt  a 
century  l,c.fore.'     The  garrison  wa.s  .n.all,  co.n.t- 
mg  in  \m  only  a  h.nulred  an.l  oighty-live  m,\. 
diors  an.l  eight  conimi.s.sioned  ollicur-s.       At  the 
right  of  the  fort,  between  it  and  tlie  mouth  of  tiie 
AnnaHi.s,  was  the  Acadian  village,  consisting  of 
seventy  or  eighty  sn.all  houses  ,.f  one  story  and  an 
Mu:.  huilt  of  planks,  hoards,  or  logs.  sin.,.K,  and 
ru.le,  hut  tolerahly  eonifortahle.      It   had  also  h 
small,   new    wooden    church,    to   the   building   of 
which  the  Mihahitants  had  contribute.!  eight  hun- 
dred  francs,  while  the  King  pai.l  the  rest.     The 
inhabitants  had  no  voice  whatever  in  public  affairs, 
though  the  colonial  minister  had  granted  them  the 
privilege  of  travelling  in  time  of   peace   without 
passports.      The  ruling  class,  civil  and  military, 
formed  a  group  apart,  living  in  or  near  the  fort   in 
complete   independence  of  public  opinion,  supjios- 
ng  such  to  have  existed.     They  looked  onl/to 
their  masters  at  Versailles;  and  hence  a  state  of 
tilings  as  curious  as  it  was  lamentable.     The  little 
settlement  ;^.s  a  hotbed  of  go.ssip,  backbiting,  and 
ander      Officials  of  every  degree  were  contimially 
tiy.ng  to  undermine  and  supplant  each  other,  be- 
sieging  the  mim.ster  with  mutual  charges.     Brouil- 
lan,  the  governor,  was  a  frequent  object  of  attack 
He  seems  to  have  been  of  an  irritable  temper 
aggravated  perhaps  by  an  old  unhealed  woun.l  i„ 
t^ie  cheek,  which   gave  him  constant  annoyance. 
One  writer  declares  tii.at  Acadia  languislu.s  nn.h.r 
selfish  greed  and  p-etty  tyranny ;  that  ev...ryihing 

'  ^""""''  "f  y"""-e  i,,  ll,e  ,\,w   If-wW.  247,  848. 
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was  hoped  from  Brouillan  when  lie  first  came,  but 
that  hope  has  changed  to  despair  ;  that  he  abuses 
the  King's  authority  to  make  money,  sells  wine 
and  brandy  at  retail,  quarrels  v-tli  officers  who  are 
not  punctilious  enough  in  saluting  him,  forces  the 
inhabitants  to  catch  seal  and  cod  for  the  King,  and 
then  cheats  them  of  their  pay,  and  countenances 
an  obnoxious  churchwarden  whose  daughter  is  his 
mistress.  "  The  country  groans,  but  dares  not 
utter  a  word,''  concludes  the  accuser,  as  he  closes 
his  indictment.' 

Brouillan  died  in  the  autumn  of  1705,  on  which 
M.  de  Goutin,  a  magistrate  who  acted  as  intendant, 
and  was  therefore  at  once  the  colleague  of  the  late 
Governor  and  a  »py  upon  him,  writes  to  the  min- 
ister that  '•  the  divine  justice  has  at  last  taken 
pity  on  the  good  people  of  this  country,"  but  that 
as  it  is  base  to  accuse  a  dead  man,  he  will  not  say 
that  the  public  could  not  help  showing  their  joy  at 
the  late  Governor's  departure  ;  and  he  adds  that 
the  deceased  was  charged  with  a  scandalous  con- 
nection with  the  Widow  de  Freneuse.  Nor  will  he 
reply,  he  says,  to  the  Governor's  complaint  to  the 
court  about  a  pretended  cabal,  of  which  he,  De 
Goutin,  was  the  head,  and  which  was  in  reality 
only  three  or  four  honest  men,  incapable  of  any 
kind  of  deviation,  who  used  to  meet  in  a  friendly 
way,  and  had  given  offence  by  not  bowing  down 
before  the  beast.'' 

I  La  Toiiclm,  Meui'ilrf  aur  rAnidic,  1702  (jidrcsse  a  Vonchartrain). 

-  "  Que  truis  tm  ijiuUro  amis,  lumnctcH  K''"^.  iiicapabk's  do  Ki^'iftiir  en 
quoit juo  re  yoit,  jHinr  n'avnir  pas  tlrrlit:  drvaiit  !a  I'l'tJ*,  aicnt  6te  *iualific.sde 
cabalistcs."    Oe  (iuutin  au  Minislie.  4  iMc.  1705. 
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Then  he  changes  the  subject,  and  goes  on  to  say 
that  on  a  certain  festal  occasion  he  was  invited  by 
Bonaventure,  who  acted  a-  '^uv^r^ior  nftcr  the 
death  of  Broiiillan,  to  share  v  itl  him  tl, .;  lionor  of 
touching  off  a  bonfire  before  i\v  fort  gate  ;  and 
that  this  excited  such  envy,  jealousy,  and  discord 
that  he  begs  the  minister,  once  for  all,  to  settle 
the  question  whether  a  first  magistrate  has  not 
the  right  to  the  honoi  of  touching  off  a  bonfire 
jointly  with  a  governor. 

De  Goutin  sometimes  discourses  of  more  serious 
matters.  He  tells  the  minister  that  the  inhabitants 
have  plenty  of  cattle,  and  more  hemp  than  they 
can  use,  but  neither  pots,  scythes,  sickles,  knives, 
hatchets,  kettles  for  the  Indians,  nor  salt  for  them- 
selves. "  We  should  be  fortunate  if  our  enemies 
would  continue  to  supply  our  necessities  and 
take  the  beaver-skins  with  which  the  colony  is 
gorged  ;  "  adding,  however,  that  the  Acadians  hate 
the  English,  and  will  not  trade  with  them  if  they 
can  help  it.' 

In  the  next  year  the  "  Bastonnais  "  were  again 
bringing  supplies,  and  the  Acadians  again  receiv- 
ing them.  The  new  Governor.  Subercase,  far  from 
being  pleased  at  this,  was  much  annoyed,  or  pro- 
fessed to  be  so,  and  wrote  to  Ponchartrain,  "No- 
body could  suffer  more  than  I  do  at  seeing  the 
English  so  coolly  carry  on  their  trade  under  our 
very  noses."     Then  he  proceeds  to  the  inevitable 


'  De  Coulin  an  Mhiixlrr,  22  I)ec.  1707.  In  1705  nunavcnliirc,  in  a 
time  -'f  scarcity,  wntavcHsel  to  Jluston  to  l»iiy  pn>visioiis,  on  pretence  of 
exchanging  prisoners.     Bonaventure  au  Slinistre,  30  Xuu.  170.'). 
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personalities.  "  You  wish  me  to  write  without 
reserve  of  the  officers  here  ;  I  have  little  good  to 
tell  you  ;  "  and  he  names  two  who  to  the  best  of 
his  belief  have  lo.st  their  wits,  a  third  who  is 
incorrigibly  lazy,  and  a  fourth  who  is  eccentric; 
adding  that  he  is  tolerably  well  satisfied  with 
the  rest,  except  M.  de  la  Ronde.  "  You  see, 
Monseigneur,  that  I  am  as  much  in  need  of  a 
madhouse  as  of  barracks  ;  and  what  is  worse,  I 
am  afraid  that  the  mauvais  esprit  of  this  country 
will  drive  lue  crazy  too." '  "  You  write  to  me," 
he  continues,  "  that  you  are  informed  that  M. 
Labat  has  killed  some  cattle  belonging  to  the 
inhabitants.  If  so,  he  has  expiated  his  fault  by 
blowing  off  his  thumb  by  the  bursting  of  his 
gun  while  he  was  firing  at  a  sheep.  I  am  sure 
that  the  moon  has  a  good  deal  to  do  with  his 
behavior ;  he  always  acts  very  strangely  when 
she  is  on  the  wane." 

The  charge  brought  against  Brouillan  in  regard 
to  Madame  de  Freneuse  was  brought  also  against 
Bonaventure  in  connectton  with  the  same  lady. 
"  The  story,"  says  Subercase,  "  was  pushed  as  far 
as  hell  could  desire  ; "  ^  and  he  partially  defends 
the  accused,  declaring  that  at  least  his  fidelity  to 
the  King  is  beyond  question. 

De  Goutin  had  a  quarrel  with  Subercase,  and 
writes  :  "  I  do  all  that  is  possible  to  live  on  good 
terms  with  him,  and  to  that  end  I  walk  as  if  in  the 

J  "  No  me  f.issc  a  inon  tour  tournor  la  cervelle."    Subrrcase  au  Mi- 

llislrr,  'lU  llir.   17(18. 

2  "  On  a  poussii  la  t-linse  aufy*i  loin  (jue  I'enfer  le  puuvait  desirer." 
Subercase  au  Ministre,  20  Dec.  1708. 
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chamberof  a  sick  prmce  whose  .sleep  is  of  the 
h-htest.       As  &uberca.se  defond.s  Bouaventure  De 
Ooutin  attacks  hi.n,  and  give.,  particulars  concern- 
ing hiin  and  Madame  de  Freneu.se  which  need  not 
be  recounted  here.     Then  conie.s  a  story  about  a 
quarrel  caused  bv  «on.e  cows  belonging  to  Madame 
de  Freneuse  which  got  into  the  garden  of  Madame 
de  feamt-Vincent,  and  were  driven  out  by  a  soldier 
who  presumed  to  strike  one  of  them  with  a  long 
Jick.    ^-The   facts,"    gravely   adds   De    Goutil^ 
have  been  certified  to  me  as  I  have  the  honor  to 
relate  them  to  your  Grandeur.'"     Then  the  min- 
ister  IS   treated  to  a  story  of  one  Allein      "  He 
insulted  Madame  de  BelleLsle  at  the  church  door 
alter  high  mass,  and  when  her  son,  a  boy  of  four- 
teen, mterposed,  Allein  gave  him  .such  a  box  on 

that  M.  Petit,  the  priest,  ran  to  the  rescue  in  hi. 
sacerdotal  robes."  Subercase,  on  his  side,  after 
complaining  that  the  price  of  a  certain  canoe  had 
been  unjustly  deducted  from  his  pay,  though  he 
never  had  the  said  canoe  at  all,  protests  to  Pon- 
chartrain,  "  there  is  no  country  on  earth  where 
I  would  not  rather  live  than  in  this,  by  reason 
ot  tlie  ill-dispo,sed  persons  who  inhabit  it  "' 

There  was  the  usual  friction  between  the  tem- 
poral and  the  spiritual  power.s.  "  The  Church  " 
writes  Subercase,  "  has  long  claimed  the  ridit  of 
commanding  here,  or  at  lea.st  of  .sharing  authority 
with  the  civil  rulers.'-  ^    The  Church  l.ul  formerly 


vol..  1  —  8 
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been  represented  by  the  Capuchin  friars,  and  after- 
wards by  the  Reoollets.  Every  complaint  was  of 
course  carried  to  the  minister.  In  1700  we  find 
M.  de  Villieu,  who  then  lield  a  provisional  com- 
mand in  the  colony,  accusing  the  ecclesiastics  of 
illicit  trade  with  the  English.'  Bonaventure  re- 
ports to  lonchartrain  that  Pere  Felix,  chaplain 
of  the  fort,  asked  that  the  gate  might  be  opened, 
in  order  that  he  might  carry  the  sacraments  to  a 
sick  man,  his  real  object  being  to  marry  Captain 
Duvivier  to  a  young  woman  named  Marie  Muis  de 
Poubomcoup,—  contrary,  as  the  Governor  thought, 
to  the  good  of  ths  service.  He  therefore  forbade 
the  match  ;  on  which  the  priests  told  him  that 
when  they  had  made  up  their  minds  to  do  any- 
thing, nobody  had  power  to  turn  them  from  it ; 
and  the  chaplain  presently  added  that  he  cared  no 
more  for  the  Governor  than  for  the  mud  on  his 
shoes.-  He  carried  his  point  and  married  Duvivier, 
in  spite  of  the  commander. 

Every  King's  ship  from  Acadia  brought  to  Pon- 
chartrain  letters  full  of  matters  like  these.  In 
one  year,  1703,  he  got  at  least  fourteen  such.  If 
half  of  what  Saint-Simon  tells  us  of  him  is  true,  it 
is  not  to  be  supposed  that  he  gave  himself  much 
trouble  concerning  them.  This  does  not  make  it 
the  less  astonishing  that  in  the  midst  of  a  great 
and  disastrous  war  a  minister  of  state  should  be 
expected  to  waste  time  on  matters  worthy  of  a 


t    Villieu  ail  .WniHirr,  20  Oil.  nOO. 

3  "  U  repomlit  <in'il  so  soiu-init  do  moi  ooramc  Ac  la  bouG  de  s»'s  souliers." 
Bonaventure  iiu  Miiiistre,  30  Xov.  1705. 
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knot  of  old   gossips  babbling  round  a  tea-table. 
That  pompous  spectre  which  calls  itself  the  Dig- 
nity of  History  would  scorn  to  take  note  of  tlicni ; 
yet  tliey  are  highly  instructive,  for  the  morbid 
anatomy  of  this  little  colony  has  a  scientific  value 
as  exhibiting,  all  the  more  vividly  for  the  narrow- 
ness of  the  field,  the  workings  of  an  unmitigated 
paternalism  acting  from  across  the  Atlantic.     The 
King's  servants  in  Acadia  pestered  his  minister 
at  Versailles  with  their  pettiest  squabbles,  while 
Marlborough   and   Eugene   were   threatening   his 
throne  with  destruction.'     The  same  system  pre- 
vailed   in   Canada ;    but   as   there   the   field   was 
broader  and  the  men  often  larger,  the  effects  are 
less  whimsically  vivid   than   they  appear  under 
the    Acadian    microscope.      The    two    provinces, 
however,  were  ruled  alike;    and  about  this  time 
the  Canadian  Intendant  Raudot  was  writing  to 
Ponchartrain  in  a  strain  worthy  of  De  Goutin, 
Subercase,  or  Bonaventure.'' 

■  These  letters  of  A&iili.in  offioi.als  are  !n  the  Archives  du  Ministbre  de 
la  Marine  et  dcs  Colonies  .it  Paris.  Cojiies  of  some  of  them  will  he  found 
in  the  3d  series  of  the  Corrrspmilmre  0/liriclle  at  Ott.-i\va. 

2  nmiilut  «,.  Mmhtre,  20  Srpl.  1709.  The  copy  before  me  covers  108 
folio  pages  ""  'd  with  gossiping  personalities. 
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ACADU  CHANGES  HANDS. 

RePHISAL       for     PKE:tFIELD.  —  MAJOR      BENJAMIN      CllORCH.  —  HlB 

Ravages  at  Grand-1'be.  —  1'ort  Kovai.   Exi-eiution.  —  Fi  tii,e 

I'HOCEEDISOS.  —  A    DiSCREUlTAULE    AfFAIK.  —  yilENCH   SUCCESSES 

IN  Newfoundland. —  Schemes  of  Samuel  Vetch.  —  A  Grand 
Enterprise.  —  Nicholson's  Advance.  —  An  Infected  Camp.  — 
Ministerial  Promises  broken.  —  A  New  Scheme.  —  Port 
RovAL  attacked.  —  Acadia  conqoered. 

When  war-parties  from  Canada  struck  the  Eng- 
lish borders,  reprisal  was  difficult  against  those 
who  had  provoked  it.  Canada  was  made  almost 
inaccessible  by  a  hundred  leagues  of  pathless  for- 
est, prowled  by  her  Indian  alli<^s,  who  were  sure  to 
give  the  alarm  of  an  approaching  foe  ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  New  Englanders  could  easily 
reach  Acadia  by  their  familiar  element,  the  sea ; 
and  hence  that  unfortunate  colony  often  made 
vicarious  atonement  for  the  sins  of  her  Northern 
sister.  It  was  from  French  privateers  and  fishing- 
vessels  on  the  Acadian  seas  that  Massachusetts 
drew  most  of  the  prisoners  whom  she  exchanged 
for  her  own  people  held  captive  in  Canada. 

Major  Benjamin  Church,  the  noted  Indian  fighter 
of  King  Philip's  War,  was  at  Tiverton  in  Rho<le 
Island  when  he  heard  of  Ilertel  de  Rouville's  at- 
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tack  on  Deerfield.  Boilinj^  willi  rage,  he  inounted 
his  horse  and  rode  to  Boston  to  propose  a  stroke  of 
retaliation.  Church  was  energetic,  impetuous,  and 
bull-headed,  sixty-five  years  old,  and  grown  so 
fat  that  when  pushing  tlirough  the  woods  on  the 
trail  of  Indians,  he  kept  a  stout  sergeant  by  hiui  to 
hoist  him  over  fallen  trees.  Governor  Dudley  ap- 
proved his  scheme,  and  appointed  iiim  to  command 
the  expedition,  with  the  rank  of  colonel.  Church 
repaired  to  his  native  Duxlmry  ;  and  here,  as  well 
as  in  Plymouth  and  other  neighboring  settlements, 
the  militia  were  called  out,  and  the  veteran  readily 
persuaded  a  sufficient  number  to  volunteer  under 
him.  With  the  Indians  of  Cape  Cod  he  found 
more  difficulty  ;  they  being,  as  his  son  observes,  "  a 
people  that  need  much  treating,  especially  with 
drink."  At  last,  howe\er,  some  of  them  were  in- 
duced to  join  him.  Church  now  returned  to  Bos- 
ton, and  begged  that  an  attack  on  Port  Royal 
miwht  be  included  in  his  instructions,  which  was 
refused,  on  the  ground  that  a  plan  to  that  effect 
had  been  laid  before  the  Queen,  and  that  nothing 
could  be  done  till  her  answer  was  received.  The 
Governor's  enemies  seized  the  occasion  to  say  that 
he  wished  Port  Royal  to  remain  French,  in  order 
to  make  money  by  trading  with  it. 

The  whole  force,  including  Indians  and  sailors, 
amounted  to  about  seven  hundred  men ;  they 
sailed  to  Matinicus  in  brigs  and  sloops,  the  province 
galley,  and  two  British  frigates.  From  Matinicus 
most  of  the  sailing-vessels  were  sent  to  Mount 
Desert  to  wait  orders,  while  the  main  body  rowed 
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eastward  in  vvli;ile-I)oats.     Touching  at  St.  Ca.stin's 
fort,  where  the  town  of  Castine  now  stands,  tliey 
killed  or  captured  everybody  they   found   there. 
Receiving  false  information  that  tliere  was  a  large 
war-party  on   the   west   side   of    Passamaquoddy 
Bay,  they  hastened  to  the  place,  reached  it  in  the 
night,  and  pushed  into  the  woods  in  hope  of  sur- 
prising the  enemy.     The  movement  was  ditKcult ; 
and  Church's  men,  being  little  better  than  a  mob, 
disregarded  liis  commands,  and  fell  into  disorder. 
He   raged    and   stormed ;    and    presently,   in   the 
darkness  and  confusion,  descrying  a  hut  or  cabin 
on  the  farther  side  of  a  small  brook,  with  a  crowd 
gathered  about  it,  he  demanded  what  was  the 
matter,  and  was  told  that  there  were  Frenchmen 
inside  who  would  not  come  out.     "  Then  knock 
them  in  the  head,"  shouted  the  choleric  old  man ; 
and  he  was  obeyed.     It  was  said  that  the  victims 
belonged  to  a  party  of  Canadians  captured  just 
before,  under  a  promise  of  life.    Afterwards,  when 
Church  returned  to  Boston,  there  was  an  outcry 
of  indignation  against  him  for  this  butchery.     In 
any  case,  however,  he  could  have  known  nothing 
of  the  alleged  promise  of  quarter. 

To  hunt  Indians  with  an  endless  forest  behind 
them  was  like  chasing  shadows.  The  Acadians 
were  surer  game.  Church  sailed  with  a  part  of  his 
force  up  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  and  landed  at  Grand- 
Pr6,  —  a  place  destined  to  a  dismal  notoriety  half 
a  century  later.  The  inhabitants  of  this  and  the 
neighboring  settlements  made  some  slight  resist- 
ance, and  killed  a  lieutenant  named  Baker,  and 
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one  soldier,  after  wliieli  they  fled  ;  wlien  Churcli, 
first  causing  the  iiouses  to  bo  examined,  to  make 
sure  t  lat  nobody  was  left  in  them,  ordered  them 
to  be  set  on  lire.  The  dikes  were  then  broken, 
and  the  tide  let  in  upon  the  growing  crops.'  In 
spite  of  these  harsh  proceedings,  he  fell  far  short 
in  his  retaliation  for  the  l>arba;'ities  at  Deerfield  ; 
since  he  restrained  his  Indians  and  permitted  no 
woman  or  child  to  be  hurt,  at  the  same  time  tell- 
ing his  prisoners  that  if  any  other  New  England 
village  were  treated  as  Deerfield  had  been,  he 
would  come  back  with  a  thousand  Indians  and 
leave  them  free  to  do  what  they  pleased.  With 
this  bluster,  he  left  the  unfortunate  peasants  in 
the  extremity  of  terror,  after  carrying  off  as  many 
of  them  as  were  needed  for  purposes  of  exchange. 
A  small  detachment  was  sent  to  Beaubassin, 
where  it  committed  similar  havoc. 

Church  now  steered  for  Port  Royal,  which  he 
had  been  forbidden  to  attnf^k.  The  two  frigates 
and  the  transports  had  by  this  time  rejoined  him, 
and  in  spite  of  Dudley's  orders  to  make  no  at- 
tempt on  the  French  fort,  the  British  and  pro- 
vincial officers  met  in  council  to  consider  whether 
to  do  so.  With  one  voice  they  decided  in  the 
negative,  since  they  had  only  four  hundred  men 
available  for  landing,  lyhile  the  French  garrison 
was  no  doubt  much  stronger,  having  had  ample 

1  Church,  Enlcrtaining  Passaijes.  "  Uii  habitant  dcs  Mines  a  dit  que 
lea  enncmis  avaient  cte  dans  toutcs  les  rivieres,  qu'il  n'y  restait  plus  que 
quatre  habitations  en  entier,  le  restaut  ayant  c'tc'  brule."  Expeditions /aites 
paries  Anqliiis,  1704.  "  Qu'il.<  avaient  .  .  .  bruld  toutcs  Ics  maiiioiis  ^  la 
reserve  dn  hant  des  rivieres."    Labat,  Inrasion  des  Anglois,  1704. 
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time  f,)  call  the  iiilml.ilants  (o  its  aid.  Clmrcli. 
thcreiore,  aftor  try\n<r  tlio  virtiu;  of  a  boiubastic 
sumiiions  to  .•siiri-omlur,  and  dt'stroying  a  few 
bouses,  saile<l  back  to  IJoston.  It  was  a  iiiisor- 
fiitle  retal'atiou  for  a  liaibarous  outrage  ;  as  tbu 
guilty  w  re  out  of  reacii,  tlie  invaders  turned 
tlioir  ire  on  the  innocent.' 

If  Port  Royal  in  Frencb  bands  was  a  source  of 
illicit  gain  to  some  persons  in  IJuston,  it  was  also 
an  occasion  of  lo.ss  by  tbe  privateers  and  eor- 
Hairs  it  sent  out  to  prey  on  trading  and  lisbing- 
vessels,  while  at  the  same  time  it  was  a  standing 
menace  as  the  possible  naval  base  for  one  of  those 
armaments  against  tbe  New  Englu,; ;  capital  which 
were  often  threatened,  though  nevir  cairieu  into 
effect.  Hence,  in  1 70"  the  New  England  coloni.sts 
made,  in  their  bungling  way,  a  serious  attempt  to 
get  possession  of  it. 

Dudley's  enemies  raised  the  old  cry  that  at 
heart  he  wished  Port  Royal  to  remain  French, 
and  was  only  forced  by  popular  clamor  to  counte- 
nance an  attack  upon  it.  Tbe  charge  seems  a 
malicious  slander.  Early  in  March  he  proposed 
the  enterprise  to  the  General  Court ;  and  the  ques- 
tion being  referred  to  a  committee,  they  reported 
that  a  thousand  soldiers  should  be  rai.sed,  vessels 
impressed,  and  her  Majesty's  frigate  "  Deptford," 

'  On  this  affair,  Tlmmtls  Chmch,  EnlerlaMni;  Passar/es  (171G),    The 
writer  was  tlie  sou  of  Uenjamin  Chureli.     Penliallow ;  Ucllsuap,  I.  260  • 

Duillei/lo ,21    April,   1704:   Hutcliilison,  II.   1.32;  Df/iloriMe  Si,,:,' 

of  New  En(]lanrl;  F.nlreprlse  des  Angkils  aurl'Amdle,  1704;  Expidltluns 
fiillta  fur  Its  Anijiala  de  la  Nomellf  Angktcm,  1704;  Labit,  Inrnslon  des 
Angluit  dt  Button,  1 704. 
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Vyitll     the     piovincc     n;i||,.y.     ..lIll-l-yiMl     to     coMVov 

.0111.     All    Aft    was    iia.ssutl    accordingly.'     Two 
regiments  were  suon  afocjt.  (Jiic   uiiil'on.i.,1  in  ,vd, 
and  tliuotliur  in  L-liio  ;  one  coiiiniandcd  l.v  (Joloiu.l 
Francis  Waimvriglit,  and  tlic  otiicr  hy  Colonel  Wiii- 
tlirop  Hilton.      liliode  Inland  .sent  eighty  nwiv  nieii 
and  New  Ilaniiisliire  sixty,  while  Connecticut  would 
do  nothing.     The  exiMMlition  .sailed  on  the  l.Sih  of 
May,  anil   included  one  thonsand  and  seveiity-.six 
sf.ldier.s,  with  about  four  hundred  and  lifty  sailors. 
The  soldiers  were  nearly  all  volunteers  from  the 
rural  militia,  and  their  training  and  diseii.line  were 
such  as  they  had  acquired  in  the  uncoutli  frolics 
•>.ncl  plentiful  New  England  ruin  of  the  periodical 
"  muster  days."     There  chanced  to  be  one  officer 
who    knew   more   or   less  of  the   work   in   hand 
Tins  was  the  English  engineer  Rodnap.  sent  out 
to  look  after  the  fortifications  of  New  York  and 
New  England.     The  coininander-in  chief  was  Col- 
onel John  March,  of  Newbury,  who  had  popular 
qualities,  had  .seen  frontier  .service,  and  was  per- 
sonally  brave,   but   totally  unfit  for   his   present 
position.     Most  of  the  officers  were  civilians  from 
country  towns,  —  Ipswich.  Topsfield.  Lynn.  Salem 
Dorchester,  Taunton,  or  Weymouth.^    In  the  prov' 
mce  galley  went,  as  secretary  of  the  exi^edition. 
that  intelligent  youth,  William  Dudley,  son  of  the 
Governor. 

i-a't^^'d'''"-^"  Commifto  In  consider  his  Exrellenni's  .^mtrh    !■>  M.,r,l, 
1.07.      Resdve  for  an    Ej;,Mion  am.imt    l\„t   Roi/al   ( Mas-acliusett^ 

*■'  Autobiography  of  Rev.  John  Barnard,  one  of  the  five  chaplains  of  the 
expedition.  *^ 
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New  England  liii.s  Ih'oii  bliimetl  for  not  cini>loy- 
inj5  trained  ollicers  to  command  lier  levies;  but 
with  the  exefi)liun  of  Kednap,  and  i>o.s.sil)ly  of 
Captain  Samuel  Vetch,  there  were  none  in  the 
country,  nor  were  they  wanted.  In  tiieir  stuljborn 
and  jealouH  independence,  the  son.f  of  the  Puritans 
would  have  resented  their  presence.  The  provin- 
cial officers  were,  without  exception,  civilians. 
British  regular  ollicers.  good,  had,  or  inililferent. 
were  apt  to  put  on  airs  of  superiority  which  galled 
the  democratic  susceptil)ilities  of  the  natives,  who, 
rather  than  endure  a  standing  military  force  im- 
posed by  the  mother-country,  preferred  to  suffer  if 
they  must,  and  light  their  own  battles  in  their 
own  crude  way.  Even  for  irregular  warfare  they 
were  at  a  disadvantage ;  Canadian  feudalism  de- 
veloped good  partisan  leaders,  which  was  rarely  the 
case  with  New  England  democracy.  Colonel  John 
March  was  a  tyro  set  over  a  crowd  of  ploughboys, 
fishermen,  and  mechanics,  officered  by  trades- 
men, farmers,  blacksmiths,  village  magnates,  and 
deacons  of  the  church ;  for  the  characters  of  dea- 
con and  militia  officer  were  often  joined  in  one. 
These  improvised  soldiers  commonly  did  well  in 
small  raimbers,  and  very  ill  in  large  ones. 

Early  in  June  the  expedition  sailed  into  Port 
Royal  Basin,  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Appleton, 
with  three  hundred  and  fifty  men,  landed  on  the 
north  shore,  four  or  five  miles  below  the  fort, 
marched  up  to  the  mouth  of  the  Annapolis,  and 
•was  there  met  by  an  ambushed  body  of  French, 
who,  being  outnumbered,  prescitly  took  to  their 
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Ixiiits  iinJ  retrwiteil  to  tli..-  fort.    Mwiiiwliilf,  .Marcli, 
witli  fieveii  liuiidivd  ami  lifty  man,  landed  on  the 
suutli^  .siiore  and   pu.sliud    oii   to  the   niuadows  of 
Allen's  Uiver,  whkli  tiicy  were  crossing  in  battle 
array  when  a  (ire  hlazud  out  upon  them  from  a 
hiishy  hill  on  the  farther  hank,  where  ah.ii.t  two 
hnndred  French  lay  in  amlnish  imde.-  feni)erca.s(>. 
the  governor.     March   and   his   men   crossed   the 
stream,  and  after  a  skirmisii  that  did  little  harm 
to  either  side,  the  French  gave  way.     The  Kn-lisii 
then  advanced  to  a  hill   known  as  tiie  J.ion  Kam- 
piint,  within  cannon-shot   of   the   fort,  and  hero 
hegan  to   intrench    themselves,    stretching    their 
lines  right  and  left  towards  the  Annaiiolis  on  the 
one  hand,  and  Allen's  River  on  the  other,  .so  as  to 
form  a  semicircle  before  the  fort,  where  all  the 
inhabitants  had  by  this  time  taken  refuge. 

Soon  all  was  confusion  in  the  New  England 
camp,  —  the  consor|uonce  of  March's  incapacity  for 
alarge  comm.p,  ,  ,■  „:    he  greenness  and  ignorance 
of  both  him.selt  and  iii.s  subordinates.     There  were 
conflicting  opinions,  wranglings,  and  disputes.   The 
men,  losing  all  confidence  in  their  officers,  became 
unmanageable.     "  The  devil  was  at  work  among 
us,"  writes  one  of  those  present.     The  engineer 
Rednap,  the  only  one  of  them  who  knew  anything 
of  the   work   in   hand,  began   to  mark   out  the 
batteries ;  but  soon  lost  temper,  and  declared  that 
"it  was  not  for  him  to  venture  his  reputation  with 
such  ungovernable  and  undisciplined  men  and  in- 
constant officers."  >     He   refused  to  bring  up  the 

«  A  Boston  Cmlleman  to  his  Fnend,  !.•)  ./„„..,  1707  (Jrass.  Archives). 
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cannon,  saying  that  it  could  not  be  done  under  the 
fire  of  the  fort;  and  the  naval  captains  were  of 
the  same  opinion. 

One  of  the  chaplains,  Rev.  John  Barnard, 
being  of  a  martial  turn  and  full  of  zeal,  took  it 
upon  hini  to  make  a  plan  of  the  fort ;  and  to  that 
end,  after  providing  himself  with  pen,  ink,  paper, 
and  a  horse-pistol,  took  his  seat  at  a  convenient 
spot;  but  his  task  was  scarcely  begun  when  it 
was  ended  by  a  cannon-ball  that  struck  the 
ground  beside  him,  peppered  him  with  gravel, 
and  caused  his  prompt  retreat.' 

French  deserters  reported  that  there  were  five 
hundred  men  in  the  fort,  with  forty-two  heavy 
cannon,  and  that  four  or  five  hundred  more  were 
expected  every  day.  This  increased  the  general 
bewilderment  of  the  besiegers.  There  was  a 
council  of  war.  Rednap  declared  that  it  would  be 
useless  to  persist ;  and  after  hot  debate  and  contra- 
diction, it  was  resolved  to  decamp.  Three  days 
after,  there  was  another  council,  which  voted  to 
bring  up  the  cannon  and  open  fire,  in  spite  of  Red- 
nap  and  the  naval  captains;  but  in  the  next 
evening  a  third  council  resolved  again  to  raise  the 
siege  as  hopeless.  This  disgusted  the  rank  and 
file,  who  were  a  little  soothed  by  an  order  to 
destroy  the  storehouse  and  other  buildings  outside 
the  fort ;  and,  ill  led  as  they  were,  they  did  the 
work  thoroughly.  "Never  did  men  act  more 
boldly,"  says  the  witness  before  quoted;  "they 
threatened  the  enemy  to  his  nose,  and  would  have 

•  Awtohiography  of  Rev.  John  Barnard. 
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taken  the  fort  if  the  officers  had  shown  any  spirit. 
They  found  it  hard  to  bring  them  off.  At  the  end 
we  broke  up  w  :  the  confusion  of  Babel,  and  went 
about  our  business  like  fools."  ' 

The  baffled  invaders  sailed  crestfallen  to  Casco 
Bay,  and  a  vessel  was  sent  to  carry  news  of  the 
miscarriage  to  Dudley,  who,  vexed  and  incensed, 
ordered  another  attempt.  March  was  in  a  state 
of  helpless  indecision,  increased  by  a  bad  cold; 
but  the  Governor  would  not  recall  him,  and  chose 
instead  the  lamentable  expedient  of  sending  three 
members  of  the  provincial  council  to  advise  and 
direct  him.  Two  of  them  had  commissions  in  the 
militia ;  the  third,  John  Leverett,  was  a  learned 
bachelor  of  divinity,  formerly  a  tutor  in  Harvard 
College,  and  soon  after  its  president,  —  capable,  no 
doubt:,  of  preaching  Calvinistic  sermons  to  the  stu- 
dents, but  totally  unfit  to  command  men  or  conduct 
a  siege. 

Young  William  Dudley  was  writing  meanwhile 
to  his  father  how  jealousies  and  quarrels  were 
rife  among  the  officers,  how  their  conduct  bred 
disorder  and  desertion  among  the  soldiers,  and 
how  Colonel  March  and  others  behaved  as  if 
they  had  nothing  to  do  but  make  themselves 
popular.'  Many  of  the  officers  seem,  in  fact,  to 
have  been  small  politicians  in  search  of  noto- 
riety, with  pu  eye  to  votes  or  appointments. 
Captain  Stuckley,  of   the  British    frigate,  wrote 

'  A  Iloslmi  drntlemon  In  /lis  Friend,  IT  .^i/if  (iiM  nUlc),  1707.  The 
final  attack  hero  allii<1e<l  tii  tuok  place  un  the  tiiirht  of  tlic  16thuf  Juue 
(new  style). 

'   iViUiam  Oiidlry  to  Goeernor  Diidlri/,  24  June,  1707. 
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to  the  Governor  in  great  disc  )ntent  about  the 
"nonsensical  malice"  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Ap- 
pleton,  and  adds,  "I  don't  see  what  good  I  can 
do  by  lying  here,  where  I  am  almost  murdered 
by  mosquitoes."  * 

The  three  commissioners  came  at  last,  with  a 
reinforcement  of  another  frigate  and  a  hundred 
recruits,  which  did  not  supply  losses,  as  the  soldiers 
had  deserted  by  scores.  In  great  ill-humor,  the 
expedition  sailed  back  to  Port  Royal,  where  it  was 
found  that  reinforcements  had  also  reached  the 
French,  including  a  strongly  manned  privateer 
from  Martinique.  The  New  England  men  landed, 
and  there  was  some  sharp  skirmishing  in  an  or- 
chard. Chaplain  Barnard  took  part  in  the  fray. 
"  A  shot  brushed  my  wig,"  he  says,  "  but  I  was 
mercifully  preserved.  We  soon  drove  them  out  of 
the  orchard,  killed  a  few  of  them,  desperately 
wounded  the  privateer  captain,  and  after  that  we 
all  embarked  and  returned  to  Boston  as  fast  as  we 
could."  This  summary  statement  is  imperfect,  for 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  skirmishing  from  the  13th 
August  to  the  20th,  when  the  invaders  sailed  for 
home.  March  was  hooted  as  he  walked  Boston 
streets,  and  children  ran  after  him  crying  "  Wooden 
sword ! "  There  was  an  attempt  at  a  court-martial ; 
but  so  many  officers  were  accused,  on  one  ground 
or  another,  that  hardly  enough  were  left  to  try 
them,  and  the  matter  was  dropped.  With  one  re- 
markable exception,  the  New  Endand  militia 
reaped  scant  laurels  on  their  variou.s  expeditions 

•  Stucklcy  la  Dudley,  28  June,  1707. 
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eastward ;  but  of  all  their  shortcomings,  this  was 
the  most  discreditable.' 

Meanwhile  events  worthy  of  note  were  passing 
in  Newfoundland.     That  island  was  divided  be- 
tween the  two  conflicting  powers;  tlie  chief  sta- 
tion of  the  French  being  at  Placentia,  and  that 
of  the  English  at  St.  Jolni.     In  January,   1705, 
Subercase,   who   soon  after   became  governor  of 
Acadia,  marched   with   four    hundred   and    fifty 
soldiers,  Canadians,  and  buccaneers,  aided   by  a 
band  of  Indians,  against  St.  Jolm,  a  fishing-village 
defended  by   two  forts,  the   smaller,    known  as 
the  castle,  held  by  twelve  men,  and  the  larger, 
called  Fort  William,  by  forty  men  under  Captain 
Moody.     The  latter  was  attacked  by  the  French, 
who  were  beaten  off ;  on  which  they  burned  the 
unprotected  houses  and   fishing-huts  with  a  bru- 
tality equal  to   that  of  Church   in  Acadia,  and 
followed  up  the  exploit  by  destroying  the  ham- 
let at  Ferryland  and  all  the  defenceless  hovel.s  and 
fish-stages  along  the  shore  towards  Trinity  Bay 
and  Bonavista.'' 

>  A  consiilerable  number  o£  letters  and  officiiil  papers  on  this  exiieilition 
will  lie  found  in  the  5l8t  and  Tlst  volumes  of  the  Massiu'liusetts  Archives. 
See  also  Hutchinson,  11.  151,  and  Belknap,  I.  273.  Tlic  curious  narrative 
of  the  chaplain,  Barnard,  is  in  Moss.  Uist.  Cull.,  3,1  .S>nVs,  V.  189-196.  Tlie 
account  in  the  Deplorable  .Sliile  of  Xew  Kmjlaml  is  meant  solely  to  injure 
Dudley.  The  chief  French  accounts  are  Kiitrrjnise  des  Am'ilois  eonire 
l'.ica<lie,26Jiim,n07;  Stiben-ase  an  .Uliilslre,  mi'ine  iliile ;  Lalml  au  Mi- 
nislre,  6  Juillet,  1707  ;  Itelation  appended  to  Dicrcville,  Voi/age  de  VAeadie. 
The  l,Tst  is  extremely  loose  and  fanciful.  Suliercaso  puts  the  Kn^lish 
force  at  three  tliouaand  men,  wlicrcis  tlie  official  returns  show  it  to  have 
been,  soldiers  and  sailors,  about  half  this  number. 

-  I'enhallow  puts  the  French  forces  at  five  liundred  and  fifty.  .Tcretniah 
DniMM.er,  frtlr^  /o  ,,  N„IJe  L,„d  ,■„,„■,  rnr.,,,  Ih,  h,ie  K.,,..  ,/,V,„'„  l„  Vmmdu, 

says  that  the  havoc  committed  occasioned  a  total  loss  of  .£80,000. 
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Four  years  later,  the  Sieur  de  Saint-Ovide,  a 
nephew  of  Brouillan,  late  governor  at  Port  Royal, 
struck  a  more  creditable  blow.  He  set  out  from 
Placentia  on  the  13th  of  December,  1708,  with  one 
hundred  and  sixty-four  men,  and  on  the  1st  of 
January  approached  Fort  William  two  hours  before 
day,  found  the  gate  leading  to  the  covered  way 
open,  entered  with  a  band  of  volunteers  rapidly 
crossed  the  ditch,  planted  ladders  against  the  wall, 
and  leaped  into  the  fort,  then,  as  he  declares, 
garrisoned  by  a  hundred  men.  His  main  body 
followed  close.  The  English  were  taken  unawares ; 
their  commander,  '  lo  showed  great  courage,  was 
struck  down  by  tL'vo  shots,  and  after  some  sharp 
fighting  the  place  was  in  the  hands  of  the  as- 
sailants. The  small  fort  at  the  mouth  of  the 
harbor  capitulated  on  the  second  day,  and  the 
palijaded  village  of  the  inhabitants,  which,  if  we 
are  to  believe  Saint-Ovide,  contained  nearly  six 
hundred  men,  made  little  resistance.  St.  John  be- 
came for  the  moment  a  French  possession;  but 
Costebelle,  governor  at  Placentia,  despaired  of 
holding  it,  and  it  was  abandoned  in  the  following 
summer.* 

About  this  time  a  scheme  was  formed  for  the 
permanent  riddance  of  New  England  from  war- 
parties  by  the  conquest  of  Canada.^     The   prime 

1  Saint-Ovide  nti  .Minislir.  20  Jim.  1709;  I'd.,  6  Sept.  1709;  Rap/mt 
de  Costitielle,  id  Fee.  1 709.  Ciwtuliulle  makes  *  i  Freuch  forte oue hundred 
and  seventy-five. 

2  Some  "t  tlie  French  officials  in  Ariidia  foresaw  aftgressive  action  on 
the  part  of  the  KiiRlisli  in  r..nseiinen(e  (d  llie  massacre  at  llavcrliill.  "  l.e 
coup  (lue  les  Canadiens  vieuncnt  do  fairc,  oU  Mars,  plus  fcroce  qu'en 
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mover  in  it  was  Samuel  Vetch,  whom  we  have 
seen  as  an  emissary  to  Quebec  for  the  fxchance  of 
prisoners,  and  also  as  one  of  the  notables  fined  for 
illicit  trade  with  the  French.  He  came  of  a  re- 
spectable Scotch  familj'.  His  grandfather,  his 
father  three  of  his  uncles,  and  one  of  his  brothers 
were  Covenanting  ministers,  who  had  suffered  some 
persecution  under  Charles  II.  He  himself  was 
destined  for  the  ministry;  but  his  inclinations  being 
in  no  way  clerical,  he  and  his  brother  William  got 
commissions  in  the  army  and  took  an  active  part 
in  the  war  that  ended  with  the  Peace  of  Ryswick. 

In  the  next  year  the  two  brothers  sailed  for  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama  as  captains  in  the  band  of 
adventurers  embarked  in  the  disastrous  enterprise 
known  as  the  Darien  Scheme.  William  Vetch  died 
at  sea,  and  Samuel  repaired  to  Ne%v  York,  where 
he  married  a  daughter  of  Robert  Livingston,  one 
of  the  chief  men  of  the  colony,  and  engaged  largely 
in  the  Canadian  trade.  From  New  York  he  went 
to  Boston,  where  we  find  him  when  the  War  of  the 
Spanish  Succession  began.  During  his  several 
visits  to  Canada  he  had  carefully  studied  the  St. 
Lawrence  and  its  shores,  and  boasted  that  he  knew 
them  better  than  the  Canadians  themselves.*  He 
was  impetuous,  sanguine,  energetic,  and  head- 
strong, astute  withal,  and  full  of  ambition.  A 
more  vigorous  agent  for  the  execution  of  the  pro- 
Europe,  a  d^  me  carriore  k  sa  rage,  me  fait  appr(niender  nne  represaille." 
De  Gnu/:,!  .m  Miiiislri',  29  /«■,  1708. 

Patterson,  Memoir  of  Hon.  Sanrnel  Vetch,  in  Collections  of  the  No'.a 
Srotiu  Iliatorical  Sorieti/,  IV.  Compare  a  paper  by  Gen.  James  Grant 
Wilson  in  IrJernational  Review,  November,  ISSJ. 
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posed  plan  of  conquest  could  not  have  been  desired. 
The  General  Court  of  Massachusetts,  contrary  to 
its  instinct  and  its  past  practice,  resolved,  in  view 
of  the  greatness  of  the  stake,  to  ask  this  time  for 
help  from  the  mother-country,  and  Vetch  sailed 
for  England,  bearing  an   address  to  the  Queen, 
begging  for  an  armament  to  aid  in  the  reduction  of 
Canada  and  Acadia.     The  scheme  waxed  broader 
yet  in  the  ardent  brain  of  the  agent ;  he  proposed 
to  add  Newfoundland  to  the  other  conquests,  and 
when  all  was  done  in  the  North,  to  sail  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  and  wrest  Pensacola  from  the  Spaniards ; 
by  which  means,  he  writes,  "  Her  Majesty  shall  be 
sole  empress   of  the   vast   North  American  con- 
tinent."   The  idea  was  less  visionary  than  it  seems. 
Energy,  helped  by  reasonable  good  luck,  might 
easily  have  made  it  a  reality,  so  far  as  concerned 
the  possessions  of  France. 

The  court  granted  all  that  Vetch  asked.  On 
the  11th  of  March  he  sailed  for  America,  fully  em- 
powered to  carry  his  plans  into  execution,  and  with 
the  assurance  that  when  Canada  was  conquered, 
he  should  be  its  governor.  A  squadron  bearing 
five  regiments  of  regular  troops  was  promised. 
Tlio  colonies  were  to  muster  their  forces  in  all 
haste.  New  York  was  directed  to  furnish  eight 
hundred  men ;  New  Jersey,  two  hundred ;  Penn-, 
sylvania,  one  hundred  and  fifty  ;  and  Connecticut, 
three  hundred  and  fifty  ;  the  whole  to  be  at  Albany 
by  the  middle  of  May,  and  to  advance  on  Montreal 
by  way  of  Wood  Creek  and  Lake  Champlain,  as 
soon  as  they  should  hear  that  the  squadron  had 
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reached  Boston.  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire, 
and  Rhode  Island  were  to  furnish  twelve  hun- 
dred men,  to  join  the  regulars  in  attacking 
Quebec  by  way  of  the  St.  Lawrence.' 

Vetch  sailed  from  Portsmouth  in  the  ship 
"  Dragon,"  accompanied  by  Colonel  Francis  Nich- 
olson, late  Lieutenant-Governor  of  New  York,  who 
was  to  take  an  important  part  in  the  enterprise. 
The  squadron  with  the  five  regiments  was  to  fol- 
low without  delay.  The  weather  was  bad,  and  the 
'•Dragon,"  beating  for  five  weeks  against  head- 
wind.s,  did  not  enter  Boston  harbor  till  the  even- 
ing of  the  28th  of  April.  Vetch,  chafing  with 
impatience,  for  every  moment  was  preciou.s,  sent 
off  expresses  that  same  night  to  carry  the  Queen's 
letter.s  to  the  Governors  of  Rhode  Island,  Connec- 
ticut, New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania.  Dudley  and 
his  council  met  the  next  morning,  and  to  them 
Vetch  delivered  the  royal  message,  which  was 
received,  he  says,  "  with  the  dutiful  obedience  be- 
coming good  subjects,  and  all  the  marks  of  joy 
and  thankfulness."  2  Vetch,  Nicholson,  and  the 
Massachusetts  authorities  quickly  arranged  their 
plans.  An  embargo  was  laid  on  the  shipping; 
provision  was  made  for  raising  men  and  supplies 
and  providing  transportation.  When  all  was  in 
train,  the  two  emissaries  hired  a  sloop  for  New 
York,  and  touching  by  the  way  at  Rhode  Island, 

'  Instnirtions  to  Cnlrmcl  Velih,  1  March,  1709;  The  Fori  of  Sunderland 
to  nudUij,  28  April,  MM  \  The  Quern  to  Lord  Lonhci,  1  March,  1709  |  The 
Earl  of  Sunderland  to  f,ord  foctlnce^  28  April,  1709. 

''  Journalof  Vetch  anil  \irholson  (I'ublii'  IJpi'.inl  Office).  This  m  in  the 
form  of  a  lottcr,  signed  by  both,  unci  ilatcd  at  New  York,  29  June,  1709. 
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found  it  in  the  throes  of  the  annual  election  of 
governor.  Yet  every  warlike  preparation  was  al- 
ready made,  and  Vetch  and  his  companion  sailed 
at  once  for  New  Haven  to  meet  Saltonstall,  the 
newly  elected  governor  of  Connecticut.  Here,  too, 
all  was  ready,  and  the  envoys,  well  pleased,  con- 
tinued their  voyage  to  New  York,  which  they 
reached  on  the  18th  of  May.  Th^^  governor.  Lord 
Lovelace,  had  lately  died,  and  Colonel  Ingoldsby, 
the  lieutenant-go vei  nor,  acted  in  his  place.  The 
Assembly  was  in  session,  and  being  summoned  to 
the  council  chamber,  the  memljers  were  addressed 
by  Vetch  and  Nicholson  with  excellent  effect. 

In  accepting  the  plan  of  conquest,  New  York 
completely  changed  front.  She  had  thus  far  stood 
neutral,  leaving  her  neighbors  to  defend  themselves, 
and  carrying  on  an  active  trade  with  the  French 
and  their  red  allies.  Still,  it  was  her  interest  that 
Canada  should  become  English;  thus  throwing 
open  to  her  the  trade  of  the  Western  tribes ;  and 
the  promises  of  aid  from  England  made  the  pros- 
pects of  the  campaign  so  flattering  that  she 
threw  herself  into  the  enterprise,  though  not  with- 
out voices  of  protest;  for  while  the  frontier 
farmers  and  some  prominent  citizens  like  Peter 
Schuyler  thought  that  the  time  for  action  had 
come,  the  Albany  traders  and  their  allies,  who 
fattened  on  Canadian  beaver,  were  still  for  peace 
at  any  price.' 

Witii  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  the  case  was 
different.     The  one,  controlled  by  non-combatant 

1  Thomns  Cockerill  lo  Mr.  Popple,  2  Juli/,  1709. 
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Quakers  and  safe  from  Frencli  war-parties,  refused 
all  aid ;  while  the  other,  in  less  degree  under  the 
same  military  blight,  would  give  no  men,  though 
granting  a  slow  and  reluctant  contribution  of 
.£3,000,  taking  care  to  suppress  on  the  record  every 
indication  that  the  money  was  meant  for  military 
uses.  New  York,  on  the  other  hand,  raised  her 
full  contingent,  and  Massachusetts  and  New  Hamp- 
shire something  more,  being  warm  in  the  faith  that 
their  borders  vv(iuld  be  plagued  with  war-parties  no 
longer. 

It  remained  for  New  York  to  gain  the  help  of 
the  Five  Nations  of  the  Iroquois,  to  which  end 
Abraham  Schuyler  went  to  Onondaga,  well  sup- 
plied with  presents.  The  Iroquois  capital  was 
now,  as  it  had  been  for  years,  divided  between 
France  and  England.  French  interests  were  rep- 
resented by  the  two  Jesuits,  Mareuil  and  Jacques 
Lamberville.  The  skilful  management  of  Schuy- 
ler, joined  to  his  gifts  and  his  rum,  presently  won 
over  so  many  to  the  English  party,  and  raised  such 
excitement  in  the  town,  that  Lamberville  thought 
it  best  to  set  out  for  Montreal  with  news  of  what 
was  going  on.  The  intrepid  Joncaire,  agent  of 
France  among  the  Senecas,  was  scandalized  at  what 
he  calls  the  Jesuit's  flight,  and  wrote  to  the  com- 
mandant of  Fort  Frontenac  that  its  effect  on  the 
Indians  was  such  that  he,  Joncaire,  was  in  peril 
of  his  life.*  Yet  he  stood  his  ground,  and  man- 
aged so  well  that  he  held  the  Senecas  firm  in 
their  neutrality.    Lamberville's  colleague,  Mareuil, 

1  Joncaire  in  N.  Y.  Col.  Doci.,  IX.  838. 
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whose  position  was  still  more  critical,  was  persiiadal 
by  Schuyler  that  his  only  safety  was  in  going  with 
him  to  Albany,  which  he  did  ;  and  on  this  the 
Onondagaa,  excited  by  rum,  plundered  and  burned 
the  Jesuit  mission-house  and  chapel.*  Clearly,  the 
two  priests  at  Onondaga  were  less  hungry  for  mar- 
tyrdom than  their  murdered  brethren,  Jogues,  Bro- 
beuf,  Lallemant,  and  Charles  Gamier;  but  it  is 
to  be  remembered  that  the  Canadian  Jesuit  of  the 
first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  was  before  all 
things  an  apostle,  and  his  successor  of  a  century 
later  was  before  all  things  a  political  agent. 

As  for  the  Five  Nations,  that  once  haughty 
confederacy,  in  spite  of  divisions  and  waverings, 
had  conceived  the  idea  that  its  true  policy  lay,  not 
in  siding  with  either  of  the  European  rivals,  but  in 
making  itself  important  to  both,  and  courted  and 
caressed  by  both.  While  some  of  the  warriors 
sang  the  war-song  at  the  prompting  of  Schuyler, 
they  had  been  but  half-hearted  in  doing  so ;  and 
even  the  Mohawks,  nearest  neighbors  and  best 
friends  of  the  Engli.sh,  sent  word  to  their  Canadian 
kindred,  the  Caughnawagas,  that  they  took  up  the 
hatchet  only  because  they  could  not  help  't. 

The  attack  on  Canada  by  way  of  the  Hudson 
and  Lake  Champlain  was  to  have  .  ^en  commanded 
by  Lord  Lovelace  or  some  officer  of  his  choice; 
but  as  he  was  dead,  Ingoldsby,  his  successor  in 
the  government  of  the  province,  jointly  with  the 
governors  of  several  adjacent  colonies  who  had 


'  Mareuil  in  N.  Y.  Col.  Docs.,  IX.  836,  text  ami  note. 
Slinislre,  U  Xm:  1709. 
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met  at  New  York,  apiwiiitod  Colonel  Nicholson  in 
his  stead.'     Nicholson  went  to   Albany,  whence, 
with  about   fifteen  hundred   men,  he   moved   up 
the  Hudson,  built  a  stockade  fort  opposite  Sara- 
toga, and  another  at  the  spot  known  as  the  Great 
Carrying  Place.    This  latter  ho  called  Fort  Nichol- 
son,—  a  name  which  it  afterwards  exchanged  for 
that  of  Fort  L}dius,  and  later  still  for  that  of  Fort 
Edward,  which  the  town  that   occupies   the  site 
owns  to  this  day.''    Thence  he  cut  a  rough  road- 
way through  the  woods   to   where  Wood   Creek, 
choked  with   beaver  dams,  writhed  through  flat 
green  meadows,   walled   in  by  rock  and   forest. 
Here  he  built  another  fort,  which  was  afterwards 
rebuilt  and  named  Fort  Anne.     Wood  Creek  led  to 
Lake  Champlain,  and  Lake  Champlain  to  Chambly 
and  Montreal,  —  the  objective  points  of  the  expedi- 
tion.    All  was  astir  at  the  camp.     Flat-boats  and 
canoes  were  made,  and   stores  brought   up  from 
Albany,  till  everything  was  ready  for  an  advance 
the   moment   word  should  come  that  the  British 
fleet  had  reached  Boston.     Vetch,  all  impatience, 
went  thither  to  meet  it,  as  if  his  presence  could 
hasten  its  arrival. 

Reports  of  Nicholson's  march  to  Wood  Creek 
had  reached  Canada,  and  Vaudreuil  sent  Rame- 
say,  governor  of  Montreal,  with  fifteen  hundred 
troops,   Canadians,   and    Indians,  to   surprise    his 

^  "  If  I  had  not  accepted  the  command,  there  would  have  been  insu- 
perable difflcultiea"  (arisuig  from  provincial  jealousies).  Niiliolsun  to 
Sundfrland.  8  July.  1709. 

'  Forts  Nicholson,  Lydiiis,  and  Edward  were  not  the  same,  but  sncceeded 
each  other  on  the  same  groond. 
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camp.  Ramusay's  fleet  of  canoes  had  reached 
Lake  Cliauiplain,  and  was  half  way  to  the  mouth 
of  Wood  Creek,  when  his  advance  party  was  dia- 
covertid  by  English  scouts,  and  the  French  com- 
mander began  to  fear  that  he  should  be  surprised 
in  liis  turn  ;  in  fact,  some  of  his  Indians  were  fired 
ui'in  from  an  ambuscade.  All  was  now  doubt, 
perplexity,  and  confusion.  Ramesay  landi;''.  ;it  the 
narrows  of  the  lake,  a  little  .south  of  the  place  now 
ailed  Crown  Point.  Here,  in  the  dense  woods, 
his  Indians  fired  on  jome  Canadians  whom  they 
took  for  Pjiglish.  Thi.«  was  near  producing  a 
panic.  "  Every  iree  s-i.jmed  an  enemy,"  writes  an 
officer  present.  R.-  <n  ^say  lost  himself  in  the  wood.s, 
and  could  not  find  his  army.  One  Derui.s.seau, 
who  had  gone  out  as  a  scout,  came  back  with  the 
report  that  nine  hundred  Englishmen  were  close  at 
hand.  Seven  English  canoes  did  in  fact  appear, 
supported,  as  the  French  in  their  excitement 
imagined,  by  a  niuuorou.s  though  invisible  army 
in  the  forest;  but  being  fired  upon,  and  seeing 
t.hat  they  were  entering  a  hornet's  nest,  the  English 
sheered  off.  Ramesay  having  at  last  fo>md  his 
army,  and  order  being  gradually  restored,  a  council 
of  wa.-  was  held,  after  which  the  whole  force  fell 
back  to  Chambly,  having  accomplished  nothing.' 

1  Minwire  sur  le  Cimaitii,  Aime'f  1709,  This  papor,  wliiih  ha.i  been 
ascrilieil  to  tlie  en/^iiieer  l)e  Lc'ry,  U  printed  in  Ctiltprlion  tifi  ^f(tn1tsmts 
relalifs  a  la  Souvrlle  fiance,  I.  61.5,  (Quetiec,  1883,)  printed  from  the 
MS.  Paris  Oiirumtnis  in  tlie  lioston  State  House.  The  writer  ot  the 
Mhnoire  was  with  Uanies.iy'8  expedition.  Also  .'.',.  ■'csoy  d  Vauilreuil,  19 
(W.  1709,  and  I"<iH(/rf«/(  ail  .l//n/.«r. .  i  i  Voi.!TOi).  Jharlevoi.x  sajis  llittl 
Kamesay  turned  liack  because  he  belie  ed  that  there  were  five  thousand 
English  at  Wood  Creek ;  but  Hamesay  himself  makes  theii  Qumbei  only 
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Great  was  tho  alarm  in  Canada  wlien  it  bocanii; 
known  that  tlic  cnuniy  aimed  at  notiiing  less  tliiin 
the  conque:it  of  the  colony.  One  La  I'iaine  spread 
a  panic  at  Quebec  by  reixjrting  tiiat,  forty-five 
leagues  below,  he  liad  seen  eight  or  ten  sliips  under 
sail  and  heard  tiic  sound  of  cannon.  It  was  after- 
wards surmised  tiiat  tiie  suppo.sed  sliijis  were 
points  of  rocks  .seen  tiirougli  tlie  mist  at  low  tide, 
and  the  cannon  tiie  floundering  of  wiiales  at  play.' 
Quebec,  liowever,  was  all  excitement,  in  expectation 
of  attack.  Tiie  people  of  tlie  Lower  Town  took 
refuge  on  the  rock  above ;  tiie  men  of  the  neigli- 
boring  parislies  were  ordered  within  tlie  walls;  and 
the  women  and  ciiildren,  with  the  cattle  and  liorses, 
were  sent  to  hiding-places  in  the  forest.  There 
liad  been  no  less  consternation  at  Montreal,  caused 
by  exaggerated  reports  of  Iroquois  hostility  and  the 
movements  of  Nicholson.  It  was  even  proposed 
to  abandon  Chambly  and  Fort  Frontonac,  and  con- 
centrate all  available  force  to  defend  the  heart  of 
the  colony.  "  A  most  bloody  war  is  imminent," 
wrote  "Vaudreuil  to  the  minister,  Ponchartrain. 

Meanwhile,  for  weeks  and  months  Nicholson's 
little   army   lay   in    the   sultry   valley   of   Wood. 
Creek,   waiting   those   tidings   of   the   arrival    of 
the  British  squadron    at   Boston    which   were   to 
be  its  signal  of  advance.     At  length  a  pestilence 

one  thouKind  whites  nnd  two  huiLclroil  Imli.iiiH.  He  got  liin  I'liformntion 
from  two  Diitc^liineu  laught  just  after  tlie  ulariii  uear  I'oiiite  u  hi  Cheve- 
luro  (Crown  I'oiiit).  He  turned  haek  liecause  he  had  failed  tu  aurprinB 
the  Knglish,  and  also,  it  seems,  because  there  were  disagreements  among 
his  officers. 

'  Mcnseigneur  dt  Saint-Vallier  et  I'llo/iitnt  fltn&al  de  Quebec,  203. 
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broke  out.  It  is  said  to  have  been  the  work  of 
the  Iroquois  allies,  who  thought  that  the  French 
were  menaced  with  ruin,  and  who,  true  to  their 
policy  of  balancing  one  European  power  against 
the  other,  poisoned  the  waters  of  the  Creek  by 
throwing  into  it,  above  the  camp,  the  skins  and 
offal  of  the  animals  they  had  killed  in  their  hunt- 
ing. The  story  may  have  some  foundation,  though 
it  rests  only  on  the  authority  of  Charlevoix.  No 
contemporary  writer  mentions  it ;  and  Vaudreuil 
says  that  the  malady  was  caused  by  the  long 
confinement  of  the  English  in  tlieir  fort.  Indeed, 
a  crowd  of  men,  penned  up  through  the  heats  of 
midsummer  in  a  palisaded  camp,  ill-ordered  and 
unclean  as  the  camps  of  the  raw  provincials 
usually  were,  and  infested  with  pestiferous  swarms 
of  flies  and  mosquitoes,  could  hardly  have  remained 
in  health.  Whatever  its  cause,  the  disease,  which 
seems  to  have  been  a  malignant  dysentery,  made 
more  havoc  than  the  musket  and  the  sword.  A 
party  of  French  who  came  to  the  spot  late  in  the 
autumn,  found  it  filled  with  innumerable  graves. 

The  British  squadron,  with  the  five  regiments 
on  board,  was  to  have  reached  Boston  at  the 
middle  of  May.  On  the  20th  of  that  month  the 
whole  contingent  of  Massachusetts,  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  Rhode  Island  wa.s  encamped  by  Boston 
harbor,  with  transports  and  stores,  ready  to  em- 
bark for  Quebec  at  ten  hours'  notice.*  When 
Vetch,  after  seeing  everything  in  r^Rdiness  at  New 
York,  returned  to  Boston  on  the  3d  of  July,  he 

1  OadUy  to  Simdtrland,  U  Aug.  1709. 
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found  the  New  England  levies  encamped  there 
still,  drilled  diligently  ever}-  day  by  otlicers  whom 
he  had  brought  from  England  for  the  purpose. 
"  The  bodies  of  the  men,"  he  writes  to  Lord 
Sunderland,  "  are  in  general  better  than  in  Europe, 
and  I  hope  their  courage  will  prove  so  too ;  so  that 
nothing  in  human  probability  can  prevent  the  suc- 
cess of  this  glorious  enterprise  but  the  too  late 
arrival  of  the  fleet."  ^  But  of  the  flr?t  there  was 
no  sign.  "The  government  here  is  put  to  vast 
expense,"  pursues  Vetch,  "  but  they  cheerfully  pay 
it,  in  hopes  of  being  freed  from  it  forever  hereafter. 
All  that  they  can  do  now  is  to  fast  and  pray  for 
the  safe  and  speedy  arrival  of  the  '^eet,  for  which 
they  have  already  had  two  public  fast-days  kept." 
If  it  should  not  come  in  time,  he  continues,  "  it 
would  be  the  last  disappointment  to  her  Majesty's 
colonies,  who  have  so  heartily  complied  with  her 
royal  order,  and  would  render  them  much  more 
miserable  than  if  such  a  thing  had  never  been 
undertaken."  Time  passed,  and  no  ships  appeared. 
Vetch  wrote  again  :  "  I  shall  only  presume  to  ac- 
quaint your  Lordship  how  vastly  uneasy  all  her 
Majesty's  loyall  subjects  here  on  this  continent  are. 
Pray  God  hasten  the  fleet." '  Dudley,  scarcely  less 
impatient,  wrote  to  the  same  effect.  It  was  all  in 
vain,  and  the  soldiers  remained  in  thsir  camp, 
monotonously  drilling  day  after  day  through  all 

1  Vr.lch  to  Sunderland,  2  Aug.  1709.  The  p.iv  of  tlio  men  was  nine 
shillings  st  week,  with  eiglitpence  .1  day  for  provisions;  and  most  of  them 
had  received  an  enlistment  bounty  of  .Ci2. 

'  Vetch  to  Sunderland,  12  Anij.  1T09.  DncIIey  writes  with  e(inal  urgency 
two  days  later. 
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the  summer  and  half  the  autumn.  At  length,  on 
the  lltli  of  October,  Dudley  received  a  letter  from 
Lord  Sunderland,  informing  him  that  the  oromised 
forces  had  been  sent  to  Portugal  to  meet  an  exi- 
gency of  the  European  war.  They  were  to  have 
reached  Boston,  as  we  have  seen,  by  the  middle  of 
May.  Sunderland's  notice  of  the  change  of  desti- 
nation was  not  written  till  the  27th  of  July,  and  was 
eleven  weeks  on  its  way,  thus  imposing  on  the 
colonists  a  heavy  and  needless  tax  in  time,  money, 
temper,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  expedition  against 
Montreal,  health  and  life.*  What  was  left  of 
Nicholson's  force  had  fallen  back  before  Sunder- 
land's letter  came,  making  a  scapegoat  of  the 
innocent  Vetch,  cursing  him,  and  wishing  him 
hanged. 

In  New  England  the  disappointment  and  vexa- 
tion were  extreme ;  but,  not  to  lose  all  the  fruits 
of  their  efforts,  the  governors  of  Massachusetts, 
Connecticut,  New  Hampshire,  and  Rhode  Island 
met  and  resolved  to  attack  Port  Royal  if  the 
captains  of  several  British  frigates  then  at  New 
York  and  Boston  would  take  part  in  the  enter- 
prise. To  the  disgust  of  the  provincials,  the 
captains,  with  one  exception,  refused,  on  the  score 
of  the  late  season  and  the  want  of  orders. 

A  tenacious  energy  has  always  been  a  charac- 
teristic of  New  England,  and  the  hopes  of  the 
colonists  had  been  raised  too  high  to  be  readily 
abandoned.  Port  Royal  was  in  their  eyes  a  pesti- 
lent ne.st  of  privateers  and  pirates  that  preyed  on 

>  Letter)  of  Nicholtm,  Dudley,  and  Vetch,  20  June  to  24  Oct.  1709. 
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the  New  England  fisheries ;  and  on  the  refusal  of 
the  naval  commanders  to  join  in  an  immediate  at- 
tack, they  offered  to  the  court  to  besiege  the  place 
themselves  next  year,  if  they  could  count  on  the 
help  of  four  frigates  and   five  hundred  soldiers,  to 
be  at  Boston  by  the  end  of  March.'    The  Assembly 
of  JIassachusetts  requested  Nicholson,  who  was  on 
the  point  of  sailing  for  Europe,  to  beg  her  Majesty 
to  help  them  in  an  enterprise  which  would  be  so 
advantageous  to  the  Crown,  "and  which,  by  the 
long  and  expensive  war,  we  are  so  impoverished 
and  enfeebled  as  not  to  be  in  a  capacity  to  effect." ' 
Nicholson  sailed  in  December,  and  Peter  Schuyler 
soon  followed.    New  York,  having  once  entered  on 
the  path  of  war,  saw  that  she  must  continue  in  it ; 
and  to  impress  the  Five  Nations  with  the  might 
and  majesty  of  the  Queen,  and  so  dispose  them  to 
hold  fast  to  the  British  cause,  Schuyler  took  five 
Mohawk  chiefs  with  Iiiin  to  England.     One  died 
on  the  voyage;  the  rest  arrived  safe,  and  their 
appearance  was  the  sensation  of  the  hour.     They 
were  clad,  at  the  Queen's  ex-  ense,  in  strange  and 
gay  attire,  invented  by  the  ;  osturaer  of  one  of  the 
theatres ;  were  lodged  and  feasted  as  the  guests  of 

1  Joint  Letter  of  Xicliohon,  Diidlei/,  Vetrh,  and  Moodii  to  Sunderland, 
24  Ort.  1709;  also  Joint  Letter  of  Dudlei/,  Vetrh,  and  jifoodg  to  Sunder- 
Itlnd,  25  Ort.  1709  ;  Almlnirts  of  Letters  and  Papers  rel'ilinr]  to  the  Altark 
of  Port  Roi/al,  1709  (Public  Kecord  Office)  ;  Address  of  ye  Inhabitants  of 
Boston  and  Parts  adjarent,  1 709.  Mowly,  named  .iliove,  was  the  British 
naval  captain  who  had  conspntpil  to  attack  Port  Roval. 

2  Order  of  Asaemhiif,  27  On.  1709.  -Massachusetts  had  spent  ahout 
£22,000  on  her  futile  expedition  of  1707,  and,  with  New  Hampshire  and 
Rhode  Island,  a  litll.i  ni..rc  than  i:46,OflO  on  that  of  170'J,  besides  con- 
tiimal  outlay  in  gu.irdini;  her  two  hundred  miles  of  frontier,  — a  heavj 
expense  for  the  place  aud  time. 
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the  nation,  driven  about  London  in  coaches  with 
liveried  servants,  conducted  to  dockyards,  arsenals, 
and  reviews,  and  saluted  with  cannon  by  ships  of 
war.  The  Duke  of  Shrewsbury  presented  them  to 
Queen  Anne,  —  one  as  emperor  of  the  Mohawks, 
and  the  other  three  as  kings,  —  and  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  solemnly  gave  each  of  them  a  Bible. 
Steele  and  Addison  wrote  essays  about  them,  and 
the  Dutch  artist  Verelst  painted  their  portraits, 
which  were  engraved  in  mezzotint.'  Their  presence 
and  the  speech  made  in  their  name  'jcfore  the 
court  seem  to  have  had  no  small  effect  in  drawing 
attention  to  the  war  in  America  and  inclining 
the  ministry  towards  the  proposals  of  Nicholson. 
These  were  accepted,  and  he  sailed  for  America 
commissioned  to  command  the  enterprise  against 
Port  Royal,  with  Vetch  as  adjutant-general.'' 

Colonel  Francis  Nicholson  had  held  some  mod- 
est military  positions,  but  never,  it  is  said,  seen 
active  service.  In  colonial  affairs  he  had  played 
an  important  part,  and  in  the  course  of  his  life 
governed  at  different  times,  Virginia,  New  York, 
Maryland,  and  Carolina.  He  had  a  robust,  practical 
brain,  capable  of  broad  views  and  large  schemes. 
One  of  his  plans  wa    a  confederacy  of  the  prov- 

1  See  .T.  R.  Bartlett,  in  Magazine  of  American  Ilitston/,  March,  1878,  and 
Soliuyler,  Colonial  New  York;  IT.  .34-39.  The  chiefs  returned  to  America 
in  May  on  board  the  "  ^^raffon."  An  elaliorate  paiT]]>hlet  appeared  in 
Loudon,  giving  an  aecoum.  '  ;  cliem  and  tlieir  people.  A  set  of  the  mezzo- 
tint portraits,  wliich  are  large  Jind  well  executed,  is  in  the  .lohn  Carter 
Brown  collection  at  Providence.  For  photographic  reproductions,  see 
Winsor,  A'ar.  and  Crit,  Hisi,  V.  107.  Compare  Smith,  Jlisl.  N.  Y.,  I. 
204  (1830). 

'  Commission  of  Colonel  Francis  Nicholson,  18  J/a.y,  1710.  Irutructiom 
to  Colonel  Nicholson,  sumi-  date. 
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inces  to  resist  the  French,  which,  to  his  great  in- 
dignation, Virginia  rejected.  He  had  Jacobite 
leanings,  and  had  been  an  adiierent  of  James  II. ; 
but  being  no  idealist,  and  little  apt  to  let  his 
political  principles  block  the  path  of  his  interests, 
he  turned  his  back  on  the  fallen  cause  and  offered 
his  services  to  the  Eevolution.  Though  no  pattern 
of  domestic  morals,  he  seems  to  have  been  officially 
upright,  and  he  wished  well  to  the  colonies,  .saving 
always  the  dominant  interests  of  England.  He 
was  bold,  ambitious,  vehement,  and  sometimes 
headstrong  and  perverse. 

Though  the  English  ministry  had  promised  aid, 
it  was  long  in  coming.  The  Massachusetts  Assem- 
bly had  asked  that  the  ships  should  be  at  Bcston 
before  the  end  of  March ;  but  it  was  past  the 
middle  of  May  before  they  sailed  from  Plymouth. 
Then,  towards  midsummer,  a  strange  spasm  of 
martial  energy  seems  to  have  seized  tlie  ministry, 
for  Viscount  Shannon  was  ordered  to  Boston  with 
an  additional  force,  commissioned  to  take  the 
chief  command  and  attack,  not  Port  Royal,  but 
Quebec*  This  ill-advised  change  of  plan  seems 
to  have  been  reconsidered;  at  least,  it  came  to 
nothing.* 


1  Inslrudims  to  Richard  Visronnt  Shnnnnn,  Ju/i/,  1710.  A  report  of 
the  scheme  reached  BostoD,     Hutchin.son,  II.  164. 

'  The  troops,  however,  were  actually  emiiarkeil.  True  Stnle  of  the 
Forces  commanrled  hi/  the  Riifht  Ilots'^  The  Lord  Viscount  Shannon,  as 
they  were  Emitarh''  the  14"  of  October,  1710.  The  total  was  three  thou- 
sand two  hundred  and  .sixty-five  officers  and  men.  Also,  Shnanm  to 
Sunderland,  16  Oct.  1710.  The  absurdity  of  the  attempt  at  so  late  a 
season  is  obvious.  Yet  the  fleet  lay  some  weeks  more  at  I'ortsmonth, 
waiting  for  a  fair  wind. 
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Meanwhile,  the  New  England  people  waited  im- 
patiently for  the  retarded  ships.     No  order  had 
come  from   England   for  raising    men,   and  the 
colonists   resolved   this    time  to  risk  nothing  till 
assured  that  their  labor  and  money  would  not  be 
wasted.     At  last,  not  in  March,  but  in  July,  the 
ships  appeared.     Then  all  was  astir  with  prepara- 
tion.    First,  the  House  of  Representatives  voted 
thanks  to  the  Queen  for  her  "  royal  aid."    Next,  it 
was  proclaimed  that  no  vessel  should  be  permitted 
to  leave  the  harbor  "  till  the  service  is  provided ; " 
and  a  committee  of  the  House  proceeded  to  impress 
fourteen  vessels  to  serve  as  transports.     Then  a 
vote  was  passed  that  nine  hundred  men  be  raised 
as  the  quota  of  Massachusetts,  and  a  month's  pay 
in   advance,   together  with  a  coat  worth   thirty 
shillings,  was  promised  to  volunteers ;  a  committee 
of  three  being  at  the   same  time   appointed  to 
provide  the  coats.     On  the   next  day   appeared 
a  proclamation  from    the    Governor  announcing 
the  aforesaid  "encouragements,"  calling  on  last 
year's  soldiers  to  enlist  again,  promising  that  all 
should    return    home    as    soon    as    Port    Royal 
was  taken,  and  that  each  might  keep  as  his  own 
forever  the  Queen's  musket  that  would  be  furnished 
him.     Now  came  an  order  to  colonels  of  militia  to 
muster  their  regiments  on  a  day  named,  read  the 
proclamation  at  the  head  of  each  company,  and  if 
volunteers  did  not  come  forward  in  sufficient  num- 
ber, to  draft  as  many  men  as  might  be  wanted, 
appointing,  at  the  same  time,  officers  to  conduct 
them  to  the  rendezvous  at  Dorchester  or  Cambridge; 
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and,  by  a  stringent  and  unusual  enactment,  tlie 
House  ordered  that  they  sliould  be  quartered  in 
private  houses,  with  or  witliout  the  consent  of  the 
owners,  "any  law  or  usage  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanduig."      Sailors  were  impressed    without 
ceremony  to  man  the  transports ;  and.  finally,  it 
was  voted  that  a  pipe  of  wine,  twenty  sheep,  five 
pigs,  and  one  hundred   f.nvls  be  presented  to  the 
Honorable  General  Nicholson  for  his  table  durincr 
the  expedition.'     The  above,  with  slight  variation" 
may  serve  as  an  example  of  the  manner  in  which, 
for  several  generations,  men  were  raised  in  Massa- 
chusetts to  serve  against  the  French. 

Autumn  had  begun  before  all  was  ready.  Con- 
necticut, New  Hampshire,  and  Rhode  Island  sent 
their  contingents ;  there  was  a  dinner  at  the  Green 
Dragon  Tavern  in  honor  of  Nicholson,  Vetch,  and 
Sir  Charles  Hobby,  the  chief  officers  of  the  expe- 
dition ;  and  on  the  18th  of  September  the  whole 
put  to  sea. 

On   the   24th   the    squadron    sailed    into    the 
narrow  entrance  of  Port  Royal,   where  the  tide 
runs  like  a  mill-stream.      One  vessel  was  driven 
upon  the  rocks,  and  twmty-six  men  were  drowned 
The  others  got  in  safely,  and  anchored  above  Goat 
Island,   in  sight  of  the  French  fort.     Tliey  con- 
sisted of  three  fourth-rates,  — the  "Dra<^on"  the 
"Chester,"  and  the  « Falmouth  ;  "  two  fifth-rates, 
—  the  "Lowestoffe"  and  the  "  Feversham  •  "  the 
province    galley,    one     bomb-ketch,    twenty-four 

»re'p«;t;:':r-^  'V-«*"«««.  Vd.  LXXL,  where  the  original  pape« 
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small  transports,  two  or  three  hospital  ships,  a 
tender,  and  several  sloops  currying  timber  to  make 
beds  for  cannon  and  mortars.  The  landing  force 
consisted  of  four  hundred  British  marines,  and 
about  fifteen  hundred  provincials,  divided  into 
four  battalions.'  Its  unnecessary  numbers  were 
due  to  the  belief  of  Nicholson  that  the  fort  had 
been  reinforced  and  strengthened. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  2oth  they  were  all  on 
shore ;  Vetch  with  his  two  battalions  on  the  north 
side,  and  Nicholson  with  the  other  two  on  the 
south.  Vetch  marched  to  his  camping-ground,  on 
which,  in  the  words  of  Nicholson's  journal,  "  the 
French  began  to  fire  pretty  thick."  On  the  next 
morning  Nicholson's  men  moved  towards  the  fort, 
hacking  their  way  through  the  woods  and  crossing 
the  marshes  of  Allen's  River,  while  the  French 
fired  briskly  with  cannon  from  the  ramparts,  and 
small-arms  from  the  woods,  houses,  and  fences. 
They  were  driven  back,  and  the  English  advance 
guard  intrenched  itself  within  four  hundred  yards 
of  the  works.  Several  days  passed  in  landing 
artillery  and  stores,  cannonading  from  the  fort  and 
shelling  from  the  English  boml>ketch,  when  on  the 
29th,  Ensign  Perelle,  with  a  drummer  and  a  flag  of 
truce,  came  to  Nicholson's  tent,  bringing  a  letter 
from  Subercase,  who  begged  him  t  ^  receive  into  his 
camp  and  under  his  protection  certain  ladies  of  the 

I  Nirhohon  and  Velrh  to  the  !^(mlm;i  of  Sinle,  16  Sept.  1710;  Hutch- 
inson, n.  164;  Penliiillow.  Massacliiwetts  »ent  two  lattalions  of  four 
hnnilrcd  and  ftfty  mon  each,  iind  Connecticut  one  battalion  of  tliree 
hundred  men,  while  New  lliiinpshire  and  Rhode  Island  united  their 
contiugents  to  form  a  fourth  battalion. 
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fort  who  were  distressed  by  the  bursting  of  the 
English  shells.  The  conduct  of  Peri'Ue  was  irregu- 
lar, as  he  had  not  given  notice  of  his  approach  by 
beat  of  drum  and  got  himself  and  attendants  blind- 
folded before  entering  the  camp.  Therefore  Nichol- 
son detained  him,  sending  back  an  officer  of  his 
own  with  a  letter  to  the  effect  that  he  would  re- 
ceive the  ladies  and  lodge  them  in  the  same  house 
with  the  French  ensign,  "  for  the  Queen,  my  royal 
mistress,  hath  not  sent  me  hither  to  make  war 
against  women."  Subercase  on  his  part  detained 
the  English  officer,  and  wrote  to  Nicholson : 

Sib,  —  You  have  one  of  my  ofBcers,  and  I  have  one  of 
yours ;  so  that  now  we  are  equal.  However,  that  hinders  me 
not  from  believing  that  ouce  you  have  given  me  j'our  wonl, 
you  will  keep  it  very  exactly.  On  that  ground  I  now  write 
to  tell  you,  sir,  that  to  prevent  the  spilling  of  both  Knglish 
and  French  blood,  I  am  ready  to  hold  up  both  hands  for  a 
capitulation  that  will  be  honorable  to  both  of  us.' 

In  view  of  which  agreement  he  adds  that  he  defers 
sending  the  ladies  to  the  English  camp. 

Another  day  passed,  during  which  the  captive 
officers  on  both  sides  were  treated  with  much 
courtesy.  On  the  next  morning,  Sunday,  October 
1st,  the  siege-guns,  mortars,  and  coeJiorns  were  in 
position ;  and  after  some  firing  on  both  sides, 
Nicholson  sent  Colonel  Tailor  and  Captain  Aber- 
crombie  with  a  summons  to  surrender  the  fort. 
Subercase  replied  that  he  was  ready  to  listen  to 

'  The  contemporary  English  translation  of  this  lotter  is  printed  among 
the  pnpere  appended  to  NicboUons  Journal  in  Coilcctiom  of' the  Nova  Scotia 
Historical  Societt/,  L 
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proposals ;  the  firing  stopped,  and  within  twenty- 
four  hours  the  terms  were  settled.  The  garrison 
were  to  march  out  with  the  honors  of  war,  and  to 
be  carried  in  English  ships  to  Rochelle  or  Roche- 
fort.  The  inhabitants  witliin  three  miles  of  the 
fort  were  to  be  permitted  to  remain,  if  they  cliose 
to  do  so,  unmolested,  in  their  homes  during  two 
years,  on  taking  an  oath  of  allegiance  and  fidelity 
to  the  Queen. 

Two  hundred  provincials  marched  to  the  fort 
gate  and  formed  in  two  lines  on  the  right  and  left. 
Nicholson  advanced  between  the  ranks,  with  Vetch 
on  one  hand  and  Hobby  on  the  other,  followed  by 
all  the  field-officers.  Subercase  came  to  meet  them, 
and  gave  up  the  keys,  with  a  few  words  of  com- 
pliment. The  French  officers  and  men  marched 
out  with  shouldered  arms,  drums  beating,  and 
colors  flying,  saluting  the  English  commander  as 
they  passed ;  then  the  English  troops  marched  in, 
raised  the  union  flag,  and  drank  the  Queen's  health 
amid  a  general  firing  of  cannon  from  the  fort  and 
ships.  Nicholson  changed  the  name  of  Port  Royal 
to  Annapolis  Royal ;  and  Vetch,  already  com- 
missioned as  governor,  took  command  of  the  new 
garrison,  which  consisted  of  two  hundred  British 
marines,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  provincials 
who  had  offered  themselves  for  the  service. 

The  English  officers  gave  a  breakfast  to  the 
French  ladies  in  the  fort.  Sir  Charles  Hobby  took 
in  Madame  de  Bonaventure,  and  the  rest  followed 
in  due  order  of  precedence ;  but  as  few  of  the  hosts 
could  speak  French,  and  few  of  the  guests  could 
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speak  English,   tlie  untertaininent  could   hardly 
have  been  a  lively  one. 

The  French  utticers  and  men  in  the  fort  when  •*-, 
was  taken  were  but  two  hundred  a-id  fifty  ei.'ht 
Some  of  the  soldiers  and  many  ot  tlie  armcfin- 
habitants  deserted  during  the  siege,  which,  no  doubt, 
hastened  tlR.  surrender;  far  Subercase,  a  veteran 
of  more  than  thirty  years'  service,  had  borne  fair 
rejaite  as  a  soldier. 

Port  Royal  had  twice  before  been  taken  by  New 
England  men.  — once  midi.r  Major  Sedgwick  in 
lbo4,  and  again  under  Sir  William  Phipps  i„  the 
last  war;  and  in  each  case  it  had  been  rest,, red  to 
France  by  treaty.  This  time  Knghmd  kept  what 
she  had  got ;  and  as  there  was  no  other  place  of 
strength  in  the  province,  the  capture  of  Port  Royal 
meant  the  conquest  of  Acadia.' 


Clares  .lut  1„.  has  ,„„  a  .„,  ,,.f,  „„  „.,,,„,„,    „;,,/,,.„  „,„„,,„.,, ',, 

ho  row  ,.n.m;;h  t ..„„ta,n  tho  n.rri.no,,  f„r  tl,,.  Inst  ,«•„  voars.  «,,,!  Ir.vo 

p.,.,,  what  I  ,.,„„,|  ,,,  »..ni„K  nil  ,„,  f„r„ir„r..."    (■harlov,;ix',  a,.,,,        " 
the  Bii'gc  liiiK  hi.,.n  f..n.,«c,l  I., 


1...   ,.  ,.  o.lr,.„„.ly  i„,.„rm...     I,  wa.  nnswor,.!  l.y  „nc  De  V.muv>.  appar! 
eiitly  an  olhicr  uii.hT  Siihinaai.    --    -  '    '  '" 


Ernnrs  rfc  la  Iteliiliim  (III  >',, 
ni^iii'iirfa  ftnr  fe  i-'-rt^rrttif  Prn 
traih.-ts  flatly.     Thus  Ch.irlci 

'"""'™'  " '>c-''i'i''.s  "tK,,.r»  :xw\  sail.m.  ivhil,.  l)i.  (;„, 

teen  hiindrcii ;  aii.l  «  hih-  fh.arlpvoix 
inc.  hi.<  critii'  wiy»  that  ihov  w.to  ■ 


"i  a  paper  calli-.l  OUirratmia  .ii,r  Iti. 

■   <l;  r..,i  n„,i„l  .  .  .  y;,/,,^.,  ,„,.  „■,  ^,„^ 

I'lictrlrn.ir,  «|i,,in  De  (ianaes  cften'ciu- 

eviiix  put,*  the  hesieKiuK  forie  at  thirty-f„i,r 

ianne.B  puts  it  at  fimr- 

lys  that  tho  piarrisoii  were  famish. 

,     ,,  •  ■  '  Pf'-'-ioiieil  for  three  months.     Si'e  the 

valuaMc  notes  t..  Shea's  ClinrUv,,!.,,  y.  22r-a.3a. 

The  jnarnal  of  Nieholson  »,«  p'nhlishe.l  ''\,y  anthoritv  "  i„  the  /?„„„„ 
Ae,™  I,.,ier.  .^,„..  ,ri„.  „„,,  h,.^  h^,„  reprinted,  with  n'nmerons  aeoom- 
panymK  ,lo<u,„ents.  invlnding  the  French  and  English  correspondence  ,lu^ 
ing  the  siege,  ,n  the  CJhrii,,,,,  of,!,.  y..r„  s„,in,  iri„„r:J  Soviet,/  I 

\audreuil.  Iwfore  the  siege,  sent  a  reinforcement  to  .Suhercase .' who 
Dy  a  strange  infatuation,  refused  it.    A'.  1'.  Col.  Docs.,  IX.  853. 
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WAI.KKUH  KXrKDITIOX. 

SCBEME  or  I.\  RoNl.K  DtNTK.  — IIOSTDN  « AllXKI.  AOAISST  B»ITI«H 
DmuN*  -H.)»n.N  TO  UK  KllNtl..-l-|.AS«  OF  TllK  MlNIHTHV  - 
CaNAH  IKX.MKI.-HlllTlSH  TK.K)r»  AT  HOHTON. -TllK  CnLOSl-Tt 
l,rNOUN.Kl>.-TMK  tl-KET  «AIL»  FOH  yiKHKC.  -  K.mKIIO:MN.;i  O. 
TlIK  Al.MlKA...-ST.m«  ASl.  WKK.K.  -Tmit.  C.MMANI.KRS.  - 
RkTRKAT.— JOTKUL  NkWK  KOH  TasaIII.  —  I'iOIH  KXULTATIOX.— 
FaSCIFLL   StOKIES.— WaLKE*    lllllliRACEl). 

Military  aid  from  Old  England  to  New,  prom- 
ised in  one  year  and  actually  g'^en  in  the  next, 
was  a  fact  too  novel  and  surprising  to  escape  the 
notice  either  of  friends  or  of  foes. 

The  latter  drew  strange  conclusions  from  it. 
Two  Irish  deserters  from  an  English  station  in 
Newfoundland  appeared  at  the  French  post  of 
Placentia  full  of  stories  of  British  and  provincial 
armaments  against  Canada.  On  this,  an  idea 
seized  the  French  commandant,  Costebelle,  and  he 
hastened  to  make  it  known  to  the  colonial  minister. 
It  was  to  the  effect  that  the  aim  of  England  was 
not  so  much  to  conquer  the  French  colonies  as  to 
reduce  her  own  to  submission,  especially  Massa- 
chusetts,—a  kind  of  republic  which  has  never 
willingly  accepted  a  governor  from  its  king.'  In 
sending  ships  and  soldiers  to  the  "  Bastonnais ' 

1  Bapport  de  CoileMh,  14  Oct.  1709.     Ihid.,  3  ft*.  1709. 
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undur  pretence  of  lielpin^  tliom  to  conquer  flioir 
Frcncli  ncivtlilwrs,  Cwtclu'llu  is  .sur.'  tluit  Kiighvnd 
only  iiieaii,-.  (u  hriiif,' tlieiii  to  a  dutiful  (iul)ji'(tion. 
'•  I  do  not  ihink,"  lie  writes  on  anotliiT  Dfcasion, 
"  I  hat  they  are  so  lilind  as  not  to  .sco  tliat  tlicy  will 
insensiliiy  ho  brought  under  the  yoke  of  tiir>  I'arlia- 
mcnt  of  Old  England  ;  but  by  the  cruolti'  ll.al  tho 
Canadians  and  Indians  exercise  in  eDM'inual  in- 
cursions  upon  their  lands,  I  judge  tli  n  fli^y  would 
rathor  be  delivered  from  the  inhuniai.'ity  oi  sm.'h 
neighbors  than  preserve  all  the  foiuitr  powti.i  of 
their  little  republic."'  lie  thinks,  h..wcvei,  that 
the  design  of  England  ought  to  be  stionj^ly  n.pie- 
sented  to  the  Council  at  Boston,  and  that  \I.  ne  la 
Ronde  Denys  will  bo  a  good  man  to  do  it,  as  he 
speaks  English,  has  lived  in  Boston,  and  has  many 
acquaintances  there." 

The  minister,  Ponchartrain,  was  struck  by  Coste- 
belle's  suggestion,  and  wrote  both  to  him  and  to 
Vaudreuil  in  high  approval  of  it.  To  Vaudrenil  he 
says:  "Monsieur  de  Costebelle  has  informed  me 
that  the  chief  object  of  the  armament  made 
by  the  English  last  year  was  to  establish  their 

'  ".Te  ne  Ics  crois  pas  mspz  avpuglcs  pour  no  point  s'apercevoir  (lu'in- 
seinihlcment  ils  voiit  8iil)ir  lo  j.iiig  du  jiarlcmcnt  dp  la  vieille  Angle- 
terrc,  mais  par  les  cniautca  que  lea  f'anadiiiw  et  g.iuvaKPs  cxen-cnt  snr 
leurs  terrea  par  des  conrsca  rontinuplloa  jo  jiign  qn'ila  nimcnt  onoore 
mieux  se  delivrcr  de  I'inhainanitc  ile  aemliiaWi's  voisina  qnc  dc  conacrver 
toute  I'ancienne autoriU de  Icur  potitc  r('pnldi(|ue."  CntteMIe  nn  Minimre, 
3  iMc.  1710.  He  clung  tenaiimialy  to  thia  idea,  and  wnitc  again  in  1712 
that  "  lea  oruautc'a  de  noa  aanvagea,  qui  funt  liorreur  k  rappi)rter,"  would 
alwajB  incline  the  New  England  people  to  peace.  They  had,  however, 
an  opposite  effect. 

'  It  ia  more  than  probahle  that  Im  Ronde  Denys,  who  had  studied  the 
"  Bastonnais  "  with  care,  first  gave  the  idea  to  Costebelle. 
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sovereignty  at  Boston  and  New  York,  the  people 
of  these  provinces  having  always  maintained  a  sort 
of  republic,  governed  by  their  council,  and  having 
been  unwilling  to  receive  absolute  governors  from 
the  kings  of  England.  This  destination  of  the 
armament  seems  to  me  probable,  and  it  is  much  to 
be  wished  that  the  Council  at  Boston  could  be  in- 
formed of  the  designs  of  the  English  court,  and 
shown  how  important  it  is  for  that  province  to 
remain  in  the  state  of  a  republic.  The  King  would 
even  approve  our  helping  it  to  do  so.  If  you  see 
any  prospect  of  'iucccss,  no  means  should  be  spared 
to  secure  it.  I'he  matter  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance, but  earc  is  essential  to  employ  persons 
who  have  the  talents  necessary  for  conducthig  it, 
besides  great  secrecy  and  })rudence,  as  well  as  tried 
probity  and  fidelity.  This  affair  demands  your 
best  attention,  and  must  be  conducted  with  great 
care  and  precaution,  in  order  that  no  false  step  may 
be  taken." ' 

Ponchartrain  could  not  be  supposed  to  know 
that  while,  under  her  old  charter,  Massachusetts, 
called  by  him  and  other  Frenchmen,  the  govern- 
ment of  Boston,  had  chosen  her  own  governor, 
New  York  had  always  received  hers  from  the 
court.  What  is  most  curious  in  this  affair  is  the 
attitude  of  Louis  XIV.,  who  abhorred  republics, 
and  yet  was  prepared  to  bolster  up  one  or  more 
of    them    beyond    the    Atlantic,  —  thinking,    no 


*  Ponrhartrain  a  Vuudrfiiil,  10  Aaut,  1710.  Ptmrhartvaln  it  Coslf'iifilU, 
viemp  date.  These  letters  are  in  answer  to  the  rep<^rts  of  CystelwUft 
befure  citecL 
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doubt,  that  they  would  be  too  small  and  remote 
to  be   dangerous. 

Costebelle,  who  had  suggested  the  plan  of  warn- 
ing the  Council  at  Boston,  proceeded  to  unfold  liis 
scheme  for  executing  it.  This  was  to  send  La 
Ronde  Denys  to  Boston  in  the  spring,  under  the 
prete.xt  of  treating  for  an  exchange  of  prisoners, 
wliich  would  give  him  an  opportunity  of  insinu- 
ating to  the  colonists  that  the  forces  which  the 
Queen  of  England  sends  to  join  their  own  for  the 
conquest  of  Acadia  and  Canada  have  no  oljject 
whatever  but  that  of  ravishing  from  them  the 
liberties  they  have  kept  so  firmly  and  so  long, 
but  which  would  be  near  ruin  if  the  Queen 
should  become  mistress  of  New  France  by  the 
fortune  of  war;  and  that  either  they  must  have 
sadly  fallen  from  their  ancient  spirit,  or  their 
chiefs  have  been  corrupt^'d  by  the  Court  of  London, 
if  they  do  not  see  that  they  are  u^ing  their  own 
weapons  for  the  destruction  of  their  republic."  * 

La  Ronde  Denys  accordingly  received  his  in- 
structions, whicli  authorized  him  to  negotiate  with 
the  •' Bastonnais  "  as  with  an  independent  people, 
and  offer  them  com;)lete  exemption  from  French 
hostility  if  tliej-  would  promise  to  give  no  more  aid 
to  Old  England  either  in  .ships  or  n'en.  He  was 
told  at  the  same  time  to  approaeli  the  subject  with 
great  caution,  and  unless  he  found  willing  listeners, 
to  pass  off  the  whole  as  a  pleasantry."     He  went 


<  Coslelielle  a  roni-hiirlmin.  .3  IXr.  1710. 

»  Inslnirtlma  jinur   .\f„:,xi,i,r  iIp   l,i   lt,i}iih,    r,!:„in;,,p   iVIuDial,-:?   del 
DAachtmtnU  de  la  AJurine,  1711.     "1.0  (lit  sieiir  tie  lu  Huudc  pourruit 
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to  Boston,  where  he  was  detained  in  consequence  of 
preparations  then  on  foot  for  attacking  Canada. 
He  tried  to  escape ;  but  his  vessel  was  seized  and 
moored  under  tlie  guns  of  the  town,  and  it  is  need- 
less to  say  that  his  mission  was  a  faihire. 

The  idea  of  Costebelle,  or  rather  of  La  Ronde, 
—  for  it  probably  originated  with  him,  —  was  not 
witliout  foundation ;  for  thougli  there  is  no  reason 
to  believe  that  in  sending  ships  and  soldiers  against 
the  French,  England  meant  to  use  them  against 
the  liberties  of  her  own  colonies,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  she  thought  those  liberties  excersive 
and  troublesome  ;  and,  on  the  other  side,  while  the 
people  of  Massachusetts  were  still  fondly  attached 
to  the  land  of  their  fathers,  and  still  called  it 
"  Home,"  they  were  at  the  same  time  enamoured 
of  their  autonomy,  and  jealously  watchful  against 
any  abridgment  of  it. 

While  La  Ronde  Denys  was  warning  Massa- 
chusfitts  of  the  danger  of  helping  England  to 
conquer  Canada,  another  Frenchman,  in  a  more 
prophetic  spirit,  declared  that  England  would 
make  a  grave  mistake  if  she  helped  her  colonies  to 
tlie  same  end.  '•  There  is  an  antipathy,"  this  writer 
■fifirms, "  between  the  English  of  Europe  and  those 
of  Am*rica,  who  will  not  endure  troops  from  Eng- 
land even  to  yruard  their  forts ; "  and  he  goes  on 
to  say  that  if  the  French  colonie.s  should  fall,  those 

entrer  en  iieE.H'uttinn  ot  sf  promettri!  ,le  fairp  v,-meT  tniitps  snrtes  (fliosti- 
liK'K  (lu  M  .111  (  anada,  sii|,|,„„o  ,|,|,.  )„,  B,^t„„na„  pr,„ni,se„t  ,y„,  f^^^ 
de  mrw  (le  leur  TOei^,  ot  .prils  ne  donasseiit  aiumi  spi-ours  a  I'avetiir 


d'h. 
d'Eeone.' 


lu  de 


vaisst'aux.  anx  i)iii»«aii«eB  ile  la  vieille  Angleterre  et 
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of  England  would  control  the  continent  from  New- 
foundland to  Florida.  '•  Old  England  " —  such  are 
hi.s  words  —  "  will  noi,  imagine  that  these  various 
provinces  will  then  unite,  shake  off  the  yoke  of 
the  Engli-sh  monarchy,  and  erect  themselves  into 
a  democracy." '  Forty  or  fifty  years  later,  several 
Frenchmen  made  the  same  prediction;  but  at  this 
early  day,  when  the  British  provinces  were  so  feeble 
and  divided,  it  is  truly  a  remarkable  one. 

The  anonymous  prophet  regards  the  colonies  of 
England,  Massachusetts  above  all,  as  a  standing 
menace  to  those  of  France ;  and  he  proposes  a 
drastic  remedy  against  the  danger.  This  is  a 
powerful  attack  on  Bo.ston  by  land  and  sea,  for 
which  he  hopes  that  God  will  prepare  the  way. 
"  When  Boston  is  reduced,  we  would  call  together  all 
the  chief  men  of  the  other  towns  of  New  Plngland, 
who  would  pay  heavy  sums  to  he  spared  from  the 
flames.  As  for  Bfwton,  it  should  be  j)illaged,  its 
workshops,  manufactures,  shipyards,  all  its  fine 
establishments  ruined,  and  its  ships  sunk."  If 
these  gentle  means  are  used  thoroughly,  he  thinks 
that  New  England  will  cease  to  be  a  dangerous 
rival  for  some  time,  especially  if  "  Rhodelene " 
(Rhode  Island)  is  treated  like  Boston.^ 

*  "  La  vieillc  Anglcterro  po  (*'iinap;incr.i  pas  (|iip  ccs  diversos  Provinces 
se  rt'iiniront,  et,  secouaiit  le  jon;j  Ho  la  monarrhii.'  Anylaiso,  s't'ri^onmt  en 
demorratie."  Mtmittre  stir  lit  Stiiirtile  AiitjUtpiTt,\lW,\~\\.  (Arehivea 
de  la  Marine.) 

-  "  Ponr  Ra.stnn,  il  fandrait  la  piller,  miner  ses  ateliprs.  sen  manufaC' 
tnres,  tons  ses  bcanx  etaldisspnicnt.*.  eonler  t)as  !*e!<  navire?*.  .  .  .  miner 
lea  ateliers  cie  coustrnetiun  de  naviri's."  Meiiioirf  stir  In  yimrillf  Aitijle- 
terrp,  1710,  1711.  Tiie  writer  was  familiar  with  Boston  and  its  nci<;hl>or- 
hood,  and  had  certainly  spent  some  time  tliere.  P*  ssitily  he  wixs  no  other 
Chan  ha  Hondc  Oenvs  himself,  after  tiie  failure  uf  his  mission  tu  c.vcite 
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While  the  correspondent  of  the  French  court 
WU.S  thus  consigning  New  England  to  destruction, 
an  attack  was  preparing  against  Canada  loss 
truculent  but  quite  as  forinidaUe  as  that  which 
he  urged  against  Boston.  The  French  colony  was 
threatened  by  an  aruiainent  stronger  in  proportion 
to  her  present  means  of  defence  tlian  that  which 
brought  her  under  British  rule  half  a  century 
later.  But  here  all  comparison  ceases ;  for  there 
was  no  Pitt  to  direct  and  inspire,  and  no  M'olfe  to 
lead. 

The  letters  of  Dudley,  the  proposals  of  Vetch, 
the  representations  of  Nicholson,  the  premptin.^s 
of  Jeremiah  Dunimer.  agent  of  Massachusetts  Tn 
England,  and  the  speech  made  to  the  Queen  by  the 
four  Indians  who  had  been  the  Loudon  sensation  of 
the  last  year,  had  all  helped  to  draw  the  attention 
oi    the  ministry  to  the  New  World,  and   tiie  e.v- 
pedieiicy  of  driving  the  French  out  of  it.     Other 
influences  con.spiied   to   the  same  end,   or  in    all 
likelihood  little  or  nothing  would  have  lieen  done 
England  was  tiring  of  the  Continental  war    the 
'"'■ts  of  which  threatened  ruin.     Marlboroii..h  was 
rancorously   attacked,  and  his   most   standi   sup- 
porters, the  Whigs,  had  given  place  to  the  Tories,  led 
by  the  Lord  Treasurer.  Harley.  and  the  SecnUary 
of  State,   St.  John,  soon  afterwards  Lord  Boling- 
broke.     Never  was  party  spirit  more  bitter  ;  and 
the   new   ministry  found   a  congenial    ally   in  the 

the  •■|i,«tom,r.is"  tn  n.f„se  ,.„-.,,K.ratiua  with  Hritinh  anna,,,,.,,,..  He 
eu IarKe»  w„h  h,ttern,.»s  on  th.  ...xtent  ut  the  flshori...,  f.reiKu  tr»,le,  and 
shipbuiMiiig  of  .New  Kiiglatid. 
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coarse  and  savage  but  powerful  genius  of  Swift, 
wlio,  incensed  hy  real  or  imagined  sliglits  from  the 
late  minister.  Godolphin,  gave  all  his  strongtli  to 
the  winning  side. 

The  prestige  of  Marlborough's  victories  was  still 
immcn.se.  Harley  and  St.  John  dreaded  it  as  tiieir 
chief  danger,  and  loolied  eagerly  for  some  means  of 
counteracting  it.  Such  means  would  be  supplied 
by  the  conquest  of  New  France.  To  make  America 
a  British  continent  would  be  an  achievement 
almo.st  worth  Blenheim  or  Kamiiiits.  and  one, 
too,  in  which  Britain  alone  would  be  tlie  gainer ; 
whereas  the  enemies  of  Marlborough,  with  Swift 
at  their  head,  contended  that  his  greatest  triumphs 
turned  more  to  the  profit  of  Holland  or  Germany 
than  of  England.'  Moreover,  to  send  a  part  of  his 
army  across  the  Atlantic  would  tend  to  cripple  his 
movements  and  diminish  his  fame. 

St.  John  entered  with  ardor  into  the  .scheme. 
Seven  veteran  regiments,  five  of  which  were  from 
the  army  in  Flanders,  were  ordered  to  embark. 
But  in  the  choice  of  commanders  the  judgment  of 
the  ministers  was  not  left  free;  there  "were  in- 
fluenf.es  that  they  could  not  disregard.  The 
famous  .Sarali,  Duchess  of  .Marlborcnigli.  lately 
the  favorite  of  tlie  feeble  but  wilful  Queen,  had 
lo.st  her  good  graces  and  given  place  to  Mrs. 
Masham,  one  of  the  women  of  her  bedchamber. 
The  new  favorite  had  a  brother.  John  Hill,  known 
about  the  court  as  Jack  Hill,  whom  xMarlborough 
had  pronounced   good   f..r   notiiing.  but  who  had 

'  See  Swift,  Cimiliirl  nf  thf  Allirs. 
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been  advanced  tij  tlie  rank  of  colonel,  and  then  of 
brigadier,  through  the  influence  of  Mrs.  Masham ; 
and  though  his  agreeable  social  qualities  were  his 
best  recommendation,  he  was  now  appointed  to 
command  the  troops  on  the  Canada  expedition.  It 
is  not  so  clear  why  the  naval  command  was  given 
to  Admiral  Sir  Hovenden  Walker,  a  man  whose  in- 
competence was  soon  to  become  notorious. 

Extreme  care  was  taken  to  hide  the  destination 
of  the  fleet.  Even  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty 
were  kept  ignorant  of  it.  Some  thought  the  ships 
bound  for  the  West  Indies ;  some  for  tlie  South 
Sea.  Nicholson  was  sent  to  America  with  orders 
to  the  several  colonies  to  make  ready  men  and 
supplies.  He  landed  at  Boston  on  the  8th  of  June. 
The  people  of  the  town,  who  were  nearly  all 
Whigs,  were  taken  by  surprise,  expecting  no  such 
enterprise  on  the  part  of  the  Tory  ministry  ;  and 
their  perplexity  was  not  diminished  when  they 
were  told  that  the  fleet  was  at  hand,  and  that  they 
were  to  supply  it  fort li  nth  with  provisions  for 
ten  weeks.'  There  was  no  time  to  lose.  The 
governors  of  New  York.  Connecticut,  and  Rhode 
Island  were  summoned  to  meet  at  New  London, 
and  Dudley  and  Nicholson  went  thither  to  join 
them.  Here  plans  were  made  for  the  double  at- 
tack ;    for  while  Walker  and  Hill   sailed  up  the 


■  Boston,  cli'voti'il  to  fisliiiiK.  slii|iliuiWiripr.  aii'l  forcim  tralo,  ilrcw  most 
of  its  provini.ms  from  iiciu'lilioririK  .•oloriics.  Dummcr.  I.<tl,,  inn  \,:IJf 
Lurtl.  Thi'  pooiili"  only  li;ilf  Li'lievo.!  tliiit  the  Tciry  ministn  wi-rf  ■<iii(Trc 
in  attarkins  Ciinaila,  nml  silt|«'cti.il  that  tin  -iiilcii'ii  dvm.inii  for  provi- 
sions, so  iliflicnlt  to  niPft  iit  once,  was  mraiit  to  fnrnisli  a  pri'li'Xt  for 
throwing  the  Mame  of  failure  upon  M.issai-husctts.     Hutchinson.  II.  173. 
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St.  Lawrence  against  Quebec,  Nicholson,  as  in 
the  former  attempt,  was  to  move  against  Montreal 
by  way  of  Lake  Champlain.  In  a  few  days  the 
arrangements  were  made,  and  the  governors  hast- 
ened back  to  their  respective  jwsts.' 

When  Dudley  reached  Boston,  he  saw  Nantas- 
ket  Roads  crowded  with  transports  and  siiips  of 
war,  and  the  pastures  of  xXoddle's  Island  studded 
with  tents.  The  fleet  had  come  on  tlie  24th.  havino- 
had  what  the  Admiral  calls  '^  by  the  blessing  of 
God  a  favorable  and  extraordinary  passage,  Cmcr 
but  seven  weeks  and  two  days  between  Plymouth 
and  Nantasket."^ 

The  Admiral   and  the  General  had  been  wel- 
comed with  all  honor.     Tlie  provincial  Secretary, 
with  two  members  of  the  Council,  conducted  them' 
to  town  amid  salutes  from  the  batteries  of  Copp's 
Hill  and  Fort  Hill,  and  the  Boston  militia  regi- 
ment   received    them    under   arms;    after   which 
they  were  feasted  at  the  principal  tavern  and  ac- 
companied in  ceremony  to  the  lodgings  provided 
for  them.'      When   the  troops  were  disembarked 
and   the   tents  pitched,   curious  townspeople  and 
staring  rustics   crossed    to    Noddle's   Island,   now 
East  Boston,  to  gaze  with  wonder  on  a  military 
pageant  the  like  of  which  New  England  had  never 
seen   before.     Yet  their  jny  at  this  unlooked-for 
succor  was  dashed  with   deep  distrust   and   jeal- 
ousy.    They  dreaded   these  new   and    fonnidable 

'   Minutrsnf  l'ror;r,lh„,.:„fil„  Cnnnrfss  ,'f  <'• ,«...  .../«„, ,   CM, 

»    »'"Herlo  lliiri-1,,11,  S.ml.n-,/  III  III,-  .\,/,i,,,,i:i„    14    l,„,    |:|| 
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friends,  with  their  imperious  demeanor  and  exact- 
ing demands.  The  British  officers,  on  their  part, 
were  no  better  pleased  with  the  colonists,  and  one 
of  them.  Colonel  King,  of  the  artillery,  thus  gives 
vent  to  his  feelings  :  "  You  '11  find  in  my  Journal 
whut  Difficultyes  we  mett  with  through  the  Mis- 
fortune that  the  Coloneys  were  not  inform'd  of 
our  Coming  two  Months  soon^;r,  and  through  the 
Interestednes.s,  ill  Nature,  and  !■  ;.\.orne.ss  of  these 
People,  whose  Government,  ;  )i..utrine,  and  Man- 
ners, whose  Hypocracy  and  anting,  are  insup- 
portable; and  no  man  living  but  one  of  Gen'l 
Hill's  good  Sense  and  good  Nature  could  have 
managed  them.  But  if  such  a  Man  mett  with 
nothing  he  could  depend  on,  altho'  vested  with 
the  Queen's  Royal  Power  and  Authority,  and 
Supported  by  a  Number  of  Troops  sufficient  to 
reduce  by  force  all  the  Coloneys,  't  is  easy  to 
determine  the  Respect  and  Obedience  her  Majesty 
may  reasonably  expect  from  them."  And  he 
gives  it  as  his  conviction  that  till  all  the  colonies 
are  deprived  of  their  charters  and  brought  under 
one  government,  "  they  will  grow  more  stiff  and 
disobedient  every  Day."  * 

It  will  be  seen  that  some  coolness  on  the  part 
of  the  Bostonians  was  not  unnatural.  But  what- 
ever may  have  been  the  popular  feeling,  the  pro- 
vincial authorities  did  their  full  part  towards 
supplying  the  needs  of  tlie  new-comers ;  for 
Dudley,  with  his  strong  Tory  leanings,  did  not 
share  the  prevailing  jealousy,  and   the  country 

1  Xing  tv  Stattaij^  St.  John,  25  Juii/,  i7ii. 
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iiiuiiibers  of  the  Assembly  were  anxious  before  all 
thinj^s   to   be   delivered    from    war-parties.      The 
problem  was  how  to  raise  the  men  and  lurnish  the 
supplies  ill  the  least  possible  time.     The  aetioii  of 
the  Assembly,  far  from  betraying  any  slacknes.«, 
was  worthy  of  a  military  dictatorship.     All  ordi- 
nary busine.ss  was  sot  aside.     Bills  of  credit  for 
£40,000  were  i.ssued  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  ex- 
pedition.    It  was  ordered  that  the  prices  of  pro- 
visions and  other  necessaries  of  the  service  should 
stand  fixed  at  the  poii.;   where  they  stood  before 
the   approach   of   the   fleet  was  known.     Sheriffs 
and  constables,  jointly  with  the  Queen's  ollicers, 
were  ordered  to  search  all  the  town  for  provisions 
and  liquors,  and  if  the  owners  refused  to  part  with 
them  at  the  prescribed  prices,  to  break  open  doors 
and  seize  them.     Stringent  and  much-needed  Acts 
were  passed  against  harboring  deserters.     Trovin- 
cial   troops,  in  greater  number  than  the  ministry 
had  demanded,  were  ordered  to  be  raLsed  at  once, 
and    quartered    upon  the  citizens,  with  or   with- 
ou!,  their  consent,   at   the    rate   of   eightpence   a 
day   for   each    man.'     Warrants   were    issued  for 
impressing  pilots,  and  also  mechanics  and  laborers, 
who,  in  spite  of    Puritan  scruples,  were  required 
to  work  on  Sundays. 

Such  measures,  if  imposed  by  England,  would 
have  roused  the  most  bitter  resentment.  Even 
when  ordered  by  their  own  representatives,  they 
caused  a  sullen  discontent   among  the  colonists, 

>  'Die  nnmljcr  dcmanili'd  from  Masachiisctts  was  one  thoiisan.l,  and 
that  raised  by  hor  was  eleven   humired  Mid  si.xty.    D::di'fiito  WaiU,- 

27  Jui^,  nil. 
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and  greatly  increased  the  popular  dislike  of  their 
military  visitors.  It  was  certain  that  when  the 
expedition  sailed  and  the  operation  of  the  new  en- 
actments ceased,  prices  would  rise  ;  and  hence  the 
compulsion  to  part  with  goods  at  low  fixed  rates 
was  singularly  trying  to  the  commercial  temper. 
It  was  a  busy  season,  too,  with  the  farmers,  and 
they  showed  no  haste  to  bring  their  produce  to 
the  camp.  Though  many  of  the  principal  inhabi- 
tants bound  themselves  by  mutual  agreement  to 
live  on  their  family  stores  of  salt  provisions,  in 
order  that  the  troops  might  be  hotter  supplied 
with  fresh,  this  failed  to  soothu  the  irritation  of 
the  British  otticers,  aggravated  by  fretpient  deser- 
tions, which  the  eoloiii-ts  favored,  and  by  the 
impossibility  of  finding  pilot.-  familiar  with  the 
St.  Lawrence.  Some  when  forced  into  the  ser- 
vice made  their  escape,  to  the  great  indignation  of 
Walker,  who  wrote  to  the  Governor  :  "  Her  Maj- 
esty will  resent  •■A\  actions  in  a  very  signal  man- 
ner ;  and  when  it  shall  be  ri'iireseuted  tluit  the 
people  live  here  as  if  there  were  no  king  in  Israel, 
but  every  one  does  what  seems  right  iu  his  own 
eyes,  measures  will  be  taken  to  put  thing.s  upon  a 
better  foot  for  tlie  future."  *  At  length,  however, 
every  jjreparaiion  was  made,  'he  supplies  were 
all  on  hoard,  and  after  a  grand  review  of  the 
troops  on  the  fields  of  Noddle's  Island,  the  whole 

1  Walker  i.riiits  this  letter  in  his  .lournal.  roloiicl  King  writca  in  hiu 
own  Jimrnal :  '■  Tho  .  .jnque.Ht  of  Canada  will  naturally  lead  the  Queen 
into  changing  their  pt.  sent  disorderly  government ;  "  and  he  thinks  that 
the  (•<Hivir!;..>n  'J  tkia  muile  the  New  Knglan'l  r  indifferent  to  the  success 
of  the  expedition. 
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force  set  sail  on  the  3Uth  of  July,  the  provincials 
wishing  them  success,  and  heartily  rejoicing  that 
they  were  gone. 

The  fleet  consisted  of  nine  ships  of  war  and  two 
bomb-ketclies,  with  about  sixty  transports,  store- 
ships,  hospital-siiips.  and  other  vessels,  British 
and  provincial.  They  carried  ihe  seven  British 
regiments,  numbering,  with  the  artillery  train, 
about  fifty-live  hundred  men,  besides  six  hundred 
marines  and  fifteen  hundred  provincials  ;  counting, 
with  the  sailors,  nearly  twelve  thou.sand  in  all.' 

Vetch  commanded  the  provincials,  having  been 
brought  from  Annapolis  for  that  purpose.     The 
great  need  was  of  pilots.     P:very  sailor  in   New 
England  who  had  seen  the  St.  Lawrence  had  been 
pressed  into  the  service,  though  each  and  all  declar- 
ed themselves  incapable  of  conducting  the  fleet  to 
Qnebec.      Several    had    no    better    knowledge   of 
the  river  than  they  had  picked  up  when  staving 
as  soldiers  under  Pliips  twenty-one  years  before. 
The  best  among  them  was  the  veteran  Captain 
Bonner,  who  afterwards  amused  his  old  age  by 
making  a  plan  of  Boston,  greatly  prized  by  con- 
noi.sseurs  in  .such  matters.     Vetch  had  studied  the 
St.  Lawrence  in  his  several  visits  to  Quebec,  but, 
like  Bonner,  he  had  gone  up  the    river  only  in 
sloops  or  other  small  craft,  and  was,  moreover,  no 
sailor.     One   of   Walker's   ships,   the  "Chester," 

'  The  above  i»  drawn  from  the  vnrious  li.«t9  and  tables  in  Walker 
Journal  of  the  Cwmla  KzixHItlm.  The  armed  ships  tlrat  entered  Bo«. 
ton  m  Jnne  were  fifteen  in  all ;  l.nt  several  had  been  detached  for  cruis- 
ing.  The  number  of  British  transports  MorMhips,  etc.,  was  fortv,  th« 
rest  being  provincial. 
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sent  in  advance  to  cruise  in  the  Gulf,  had  cap- 
tured a  French  vessel  coinnuindud  by  one  I'aradis, 
an  experienced  old  voyager,  who  knew  the  river 
well.     He  took  a  bribe  of  live  hundred  pistoles  to 
net  as  pilot ;  but  the  fleet  would  perhaps  have  fared 
better  if  he  had   refused  the  money.      He  gave 
sucli  dismal  accounts  of  the  Canadian  winter  that 
tJ'e  Admiral  could   see  nothing  but  ruin   ahead, 
even  if   he   should  safely  reach  his   destination. 
His  tribulation  is  recorded  in  his  Journal.     ••  That 
which  now  chiefly  took  up  my  thoughts,  was  con- 
triving how  to  secure  the  ships  if  we  got  up  to 
Quebe^c ;    for  the  ice  in  the  riccr  freezing  to   the 
holtovi  would  have  utterly  destroyed  and  bilged 
them    as    much    as   if   they   had   been    squeezed 
between  rocks.'"     These   misgivings   may   serve 
to  give  the  measure  of  his  professional  judgment. 
Afterwards,   reflecting  on    the   situation,  he    sees 
cause  for  gratitude  in  his  own  mishaps  ;  "  because, 
had   we   arrived    safe   at    Quebec,  our  provisions 
would  have  been  reduced  to  a  very  small  propor- 
tion, not  exceeding  eight  or  nine  weeks  at  short 
allowance,  so  that  between  ten  and  twelve  thou- 
sand  men  must  have  been  left  to  perish  with  the 
extremity  of  cold  and  hunger.     I  must  confess  the 
melancholy  contemplation  of   this    (had    it   hap- 
pened) strikes  me  with  horror  ;   for  how  dismal 
must  it  have  been  to  have  beheld  the  seas  and 
earth  locked  up  by  adamantine  frosts,  and  swoln 
with  high  mountains  of  snow,  in  a  barren  and  un- 
cultivated region ;   great  numbers  of  brave  men 

1  'Walkei, Journal:  Introduction. 
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famisliiiig   with    liungor,  and    ilmwing    lots   who 
should  die  first  to  fuud  thu  rest." ' 

All  went  well  till  the  18th  of  August,  when  tliere 
was  a  strong  head-wind,  and  the  ships  ran  into  the 
Bay  of  Gasi)e.    Two  days  after,  tlie  wind  AiUUd  to 
the  southeast,  and  they  set  sail  again.  Walker  in 
his  flagship,  tiie  -'Edgar,"  being  at  or  near  tlie 
head  of  the  fleet.     On  the  evening  of  the  22d  tliey 
were  at  some  distance  above  the  great   i.sland  of 
Anticosti.     The  river  is  here  about  seventy  miles 
wide,  and  no  land  had  been  seen  since  noon  of  the 
day  before.     There  was  a  strong  east  wind,  with 
fog.     Walker  thought  that  he  was  not  far  from 
tlie  south  .shore,  when  in  fact    he   was    at    least 
fifty  miles  from  it,  and  more  than  half  that  dis- 
tance north  of  his  true  cour.se.     At  eight  in  tlie 
evening  the  Admiral  signalled  the  fleet  to  bring  to, 
under  mizzen  and  inaintopsails,  with  heads  turned 
southward.     At  half-past  ten,  Paddon,  the  captain 
of  the  "  Edgar,"  came  to  tell  him  that  he  saw  land 
which  he  supposed  must  be  the  south  shore ;  on 
•which  Walker,  in  a  fatal  moment,  signalled  for  the 
ships  to  wear  and  bring  to,  with  heads  northward. 
He  then  turned  into  his   berth,  and  was  falling 
asleep,  when  a  military  officer.  Captain  Goddard, 
of  Seymour's  regiment,  hastily  entered,  and  begged 
him  to  come  on   deck,    saying   that   there    were 
breakers   on   all    sides.      Walker,    scornful    of   a 
landsman,   and  annoyed  at  being   disturbed,  an- 
swered  impatiently   and   would    not   stir.      Soon 
after,  Goddard  appeared  again,  and  implored  him 

'  Walker,  Journal :  Introduction,  2.'). 
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for  Heaven's  sake  to  come  up  and  see  for  Ininsel  , 
or  all  would  be  lost.     At  the  same  time  the  Ad- 
miral heard  a  great  noise  and  tramphng,  on  wlucl- 
he  turned  out  of  his  berth,  put  on  his  dressmg- 
gown  and  slippers,  and  going  in  this  i..ttire  on 
deck,  found  a  scene  of  fright  and  confusion.     At 
first  he  could  see  nothing,  and  shouted  to  the  men 
to  reassure  them  ;  but  just  then  the  fog  opened, 
the  moon  shone  out,  and  tlie  breaking  surf  was 
plainly  visible  to  leeward.     The  French  pilot,  who 
at  first  could  not  be  found,  now  appeared  on  deck, 
and  declared,  to  the  astonishment  of  both  the  Ad- 
miral and  Captain  Paddon,  that  they  were  off  the 
north  shore.    Paddon,  in  his  perplexity,  had  ordered 
an  anchor  to  be  let  go ;  Walker  directed  the  cable 
to  be  cut,  and,  making  all  sail,  succeeded  m  beating 
to  windward  and  gaining  an  offing.' 

The  ship  that  carried  Colonel  King,  of  the 
artillery,  had  a  narrow  escape.  King  says  that 
she  anchored  in  a  driving  rain,  «  with  a  shoal  ot 
rocks  on  each  quarter  within  a  cable's  length  of  us. 
which  we  plainly  perceived  by  the  waves  breaking 
over  them  in  a  very  violent  manner."  They  were 
saved  by  a  lull  in  the  gale ;  for  if  it  had  continued 
with  the  same  violence,  he  pursues,  "our  anchors 
could  not  have  held,  and  the  wind  and  the  vast 
seas  which  ran,  would  have  broke  oar  ship  mto 
ten  thousand  pieces  against  the  rocks.  All  night 
we  heard  nothing  but  ships  firing  and  showing 
lights,  as  in  the  utmost  distress.'"* 

1  Walker,  Journal,  124,  125. 
'  King,  ./oiirnoi. 
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Vetch,  wlio  was  on  hoard  tlio  little  frigate 
'•  Despatch,"  says  that  he  was  oxtremuly  uneasy 
at  the  course  taken  by  Walker  on  the  night  of  the 
storm.  •■  I  tokl  Colonel  Dudley  and  Captain 
Perkins,  comniander  of  the  '  Despatch,'  that  I 
wondered  what  the  Flag  meant  by  that  course,  and 
wiiy  he  did  not  st'.'er  west  and  west-by-south."' 
The  ••  Despatch  "  kept  well  astern,  and  so  escaped 
the  danger.  Vetch  heard  through  the  fog  guns 
firing  signals  of  distress ;  but  three  days  passed 
before  he  knew  iiow  serious  the  disaster  was.  The 
ships  of  war  had  all  escaped;  but  eight  Britisii 
transports,  one  storeship,  and  one  sutler's  .sloop 
were  dashed  to  pieces.^  "  It  was  lamentable  to 
hear  the  shrieks  of  the  sinking,  drowning,  departing 
souls,"  writes  the  New  England  commissary,  Sheaf, 
who  was  very  near  sharing  their  fate. 

The  disaster  took  place  at  and  near  a  rocky 
island,  with  adjacent  reefs,  lying  ofi  th  lorth 
shore  and  called  Isle  aux  (Euis.  On  the  second 
day  after  it  happened.  Walker  was  told  by  the 
master  of  one  of  the  wrecked  transports  that  884 
soldiers  had  been  lost,  and  he  gives  this  hasty 
estimate  in  his  published  Journal ;  though  he  says 
in  his  Introduction  to  it  that  the  total  loss  of 
officers,  soldiers,  and  sailors  was  scarcely  nine 
hundred.'  According  to  a  later  and  more  trust- 
worthy statem^nt,  the  loss  cf  the  troops  was  29 
officers,  67G   sergeants,  corporals,  drummers,  and 


*  Vetch,  Journal.  ^  King,  Journal. 

'  Compare  Walker,  Journal,  45,  and  Ibid.,  127,  128.    He  elsewhere 
intimates  that  his  first  statement  needed  correction. 
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private  soldier.-,  and  o')  wiimi'ii  attached  to  ilie 
regiments;  tliat  is,  a  total  of  710  lives.'  Tlu^  loss 
of  the  sailors  is  not  given;  hi't  it  could  .seareely 
have  exceeded   two  hundred. 

The  tleet  spent  the  next  two  days  in  standing  to 
and  fro  hetween  the  northern  and  southern  shores, 
with  the  exception  of  some  of  the  smaller  vessels 
employed  in  bringing  off  tlu;  survivors  from  the 
rocks  oi  I.sle  aux  (Eufs.  The  number  thus  saved 
was,  according  to  Walker,  499.  On  the  2-jth  he 
went  on  board  the  General's  ship,  the  "  Windsor," 
and  Hill  and  ho  resolved  to  call  a  council  of  war. 
In  fact,  Hill  had  already  got  his  cohjuels  together. 
Signals  wore  made  for  the  captains  of  the  uien-of- 
war  to  join  them,  and  the  council  began. 

"  Jack  Hill,"  the  man  about  town,  placed  in  high 
command  by  the  influence  of  lii.s  sister,  the  Queen's 
tire-woman,  had  now  an  opportunity  to  justify  his 
appointment  and  prove  his  mettle.  Many  ca  man 
of  pleasure  and  fashion,  when  put  to  the  proof,  has 
revealed  the  latent  hero  within  him  ;  but  Hill  was 
not  one  of  them.  Both  he  and  Walker  seemed  to 
look  for  nothing  but  a  pretext  lor  retreat ;  and 
when  manhood  is  conspicuously  wanting  in  the 
leaders,  a  council  of  war  is  rarely  disposed  to 
supply  it.  The  pilots  were  called  in  and  examined, 
and  they  all  declared  themselves  imperfectly 
aQquainted  with  the  St.  Lawrence,  which,  as  some 


1  Report  of  !/•  Soldiers,  etc.,  Lost.  (Public  Record  Office.)  This  is  a 
tabular  statement,  giving  the  cames  of  the  commissioned  officers  a"d  the 
positions  ol  tlieir  subordin,ites,  rcgiincnt  bj  rugimeut.  All  the  French 
accounts  of  the  losses  are  exaggerations. 
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of  the  c;iiit:iins  ohscrvL'd,  tliev  liad  chmo  from  the 
first.     Sir  William   I'liips,    wiili   [lilols   still    iiKirc 
ignorant,  liad  s:il'cly  carricil  his  licet  to  (^irlicc  in 
^^j'M),  as   Walker  m-st   have   known,  for  he   had 
with  him   Phips's   Journal    uf   the   voyapo.      Tho 
expedition    had    lost  about   a   twelfth" part  of  its 
soldiers   and    sailors,    hesides   the    transports   that 
carried  *:hem ;   with  this  exception  there   was  no 
reason  for  retreat  which  mi,niit  not  as  well   have 
been  put  forward  when  the  lleet  left  IJoston.     All 
the  war-ships  wore  safe,  and  the  loss  of  men  was 
not  greater  than  might  ha\e  happened  in  a  single 
battle.     Hill  says  that  Vetch,  when  asked  if  lie 
would  pilot  the  lleet  to  (^uehoc,  refused  to  under- 
take it;'  but  Vetch  himself  gives  his  answer  as 
follows:  "I  told  him  [the  Admiral]  I  never  was 
bred  to  sea,  nor  was  it  any  part  of  my  province ; 
but    I    would    do    my  best   by  going  "ahead    and 
showing   them   where   the  ditriculty  of  the  river 
was,  which   I   knew  pretty  well.'"^      The    naval 
captains,  however,  resolved  that  by  reason  of  the 
ignorance  of  tlie  pilots  and  the  dangerous  currents 
it  was  impossible  to  go  up  to  Quebec."     So  dis- 
creditable a  backing  out  from  a  great  enterprise 
will  hardly  be  found  elsewhere  in  f^nglish  annals. 
On  the  next  day  Vetch,  disappointed  and  indignant, 
gave  his  mind  freely  to  the  Admiral.    "  Tlie  late 


1  /////  to  Diidleji,  25  Amj.  I71I. 

2  Vetch,  Jmrnal.  ilfs  st.itemcnt  is  confirmed  by  the  report  of  tlic 
conncil. 

•  Report  of  a  Consultation  of  Sm  Offirer':  l,fl„„qi,,^  t,,  ihp  .%«,„/,,,„ 
under  Command  of  Sir  Ihvendm  Wtilher,  Kt.,  25  Aiy.  1711  Sigueil  l.y 
Wallter  and  eight  others. 
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disaster  cannot,  in  my  liuiiil)l('  opinion,  be  anyways 
imjmtud  to  the  ditliciilty  of  tin-  niivijration,  but  to 
tlie  wrong  course  we  steered,  whicii  most  unavoid- 
ably carried  us  upon  the  nortii  shore.  Who 
directed  tJiat  course  you  best  i<now:  and  as  our 
return  without  any  fuiiiier  attempt  would  be  a 
vast  reflection  upon  the  conduct  of  this  affair,  .'^o 
it  would  be  of  very  fatal  consecjuence  to  the 
interest  of  the  Crown  and  all  the  British  colonies 
upon  this  continent."  '  His  protest  was  fruitless. 
The  fleet  retraced  its  course  to  the  gulf,  and  then 
steered  for  Spanish  River,  —  now  the  harbor  of 
Sydney,  —  in  the  island  of  Cape  Breton;  the  Ad- 
miral consoling  him.self  with  the  reflection  that  the 
vreck  was  a  blessing  in  disguise  and  a  merciful 
intervention  of  Providence  to  save  the  expedition 
from  the  freezing,  starvation,  and  cannibalism 
which  his  imagination  had  conjured  up.^ 

The  frigate  "  Sapphire "  was  sent  to  Boston 
with  news  of  the  wreck  and  the  retreat,  which 
was  at  once  despatched  to  Nicholson,  who,  if  he 
continued  his  movement  on  Montreal,  would  now  be 
left  to  conquer  Canada  alone.  His  force  con- isted 
of  about  twenty-three  hundred  men,  white  and  red, 
and  when  the  fatal  news  reached  him  he  was 
encamped  on  Wood  Creek,  ready  to  pass  Lake 
Champlain.  Captain  Butler,  a  New  York  officer 
at  the  camp,  afterwards  told  Kalm,  the  Swedish 
naturalist,  that  when  Nicholson  heard  what  had 
happened,  he  was  beside  himself  with  rage,  tore  otf 

1   Vfti-h  to  Wnll-er,  26  Auij.  1711, 
'  Walker,  Journal,  Introduction,  ib. 
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Ins  wig,  tlirow  it  on  the  ground  and  stamped  iiimn 
it.  frying  out  "  Kogiiery  !  Tna^liury :  "  '  Wli^n 
liis  fit  was  ovor,  ho  did  all  that  was  now  left  for 
Irni  to  do,—  Ijurncd  the  wooden  forts  lie  had  liiiilt. 
marched  bacli  to  Albany,  and  disbanded  his  armv. 
after  leaving  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  to  protect 
the  frontier  against  seal|)ing-parties.2 

Canada  had  been  warned  of  the  storm  gathering 
against  her.  Early  in  August,  Vaudrouirreceived 
letters  from  Costebelle,  at  Placentia.  telling  him 
that  English  prisoners  had  reported  niighty  pre- 
parations at  Boston  against  Quebec,  and"  that 
^''ontreal  was  also  to  be  attacked.'  The  colony 
was  ill  prepared  for  the  emergency,  but  no  effort 
was  spared  to  give  the  enemy  a  warm  reception. 
The  militia  were  mustered,  Indians  called  to- 
gether, troops  held  in  readiness,  and  defence.9 
strengthened,  llie  saints  were  invoked,  and  the 
aid  of  Heaven  was  implored  by  masses,  processions, 
and  penances,  as  in  New  England  by  a  dismal 
succession  of  fasts.  Mother  Juchereau  de  Saint- 
Denis  tells  ns  how  devout  Canadians  prayed  for 
help  from  God  and  the  most  holy  Virgin ;  "  since 
their  glory  was  involved,  seeing  that  the  true 
religion  would  quickly  perisii  if  the  Engli.sh  .should 
prevail."  fhe  general  alarm  produced  effects 
wh.ch,  though  tran.  ient,  were  thought  highly 
commendable  while  they  lasted.  The  ladies, 
according  to  Mother  Juchereau,  gave  up  their  orna- 


1  Kalm,  Trareh.  II.  us. 

2  SchoylPr,  OJanm/  .Y«-  Yurk,  II.  48. 
'   Vaiidremt  an  itinistre,  25  Oct.  1711, 
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iiu'iits,  anil  ))i'(;;uiiu  iiioro  inodost  and  more  pious. 
'■Those  of  Minitieal,"  imisuos  the  wcji'tliy  nun, 
"even  outdid  tliose  of  Queijcc ;  for  tlicy  hound 
themselves  hy  oatli  to  wear  neitlier  rihhons  iu)r 
laee.  to  keep  tlieir  throats  covered,  iiii  !  to  jhservc 
v:irioiis  holy  ]  raetiees  (lyr  the  space  of  a  year." 
The  recluse  of  Montreal.  .Mademoiselle  Le  ''er, 
who,  hy  reason  nf  her  uKjrhid  seclusion  and  ascetic 
life,  was  acc(juiited  almost  a  .saint,  made  a  ilag 
embroideied  with  a  prayer  to  the  Virgin,  to  be 
borne  against  the  heretical  Ijands  of  Nicholsoi:. 

When  that  commander  withdrew,  h.s  retreat, 
though  not  the  cause  of  it,  was  quickly  known  at 
Montreal,  and  the  forces  gathered  there  went  down 
to  Quebec  'o  aid  in  repelling  the  more  formidable 
attack  by  sea.  Here  all  was  suspen.se  and  ex- 
pect; ncy  till  the  middle  of  Octol)er,  when  the 
report  came  that  two  large  ships  had  l)een  .seen  in 
the  river  below.  There  was  great  excitement,  for 
they  were  supposed  to  h^.  the  van  of  the  British 
fleet ;  but  alarm  was  .soon  turned  to  joy  by  the 
arrival  of  the  ships,  v»'hicli  proved  to  be  French. 
On  the  10th,  the  Sieur  de  la  Valterie,  who  had 
come  from  Labrador  in  September,  and  had  been 
sent  down  the  river  again  by  Vaidreuil  to  watch 
for  the  English  fleet,  appeared  at  Quebec  with 
tidings  of  joy.  He  had  descended  the  St.  Lawrence 
in  a  canoe,  wiUi  two  Frenchmen  and  an  Indian,  till, 
landing  at  Isle  aux  (Euis  on  the  1st  of  October, 
they  met  two  French  sailors  or  fishermen  loaded 
with  plunder,  and  presently  discovered  the  wrecks 
of  seven  Engli-sh   ships,   with,  as   they   declared, 
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fiftwn  or  sixteen  litiiMlivd  -Km,!  |,o,li,.s  on  ih,. 
Str.in,!  liani  l,y.  I.csi.lrs  dr.ul  1,oi-.m..,s.  sUvv\k  (Io.'s 
ini'liiens.  tlinv  „rlo„rln,n,ln.,l   l:,rge  in.n-imoi'i^.J 

casks.  ;i  l):invl   uf  wini'  nnd   a   Innvl  .iinl   ,i    k 

of  l.mn.ly.  .'aLIw.  an.h..rs.  chains,  planks.  \n,n,U. 
shovels,  i.K'ks.  inatloeks.  uirI  |,ii,,s  oi  .,1,1  in„i 
three    feet    ili^■ll.' 

■•'J'hu   least  devout,"  writes   MoihiT    '     ' 
■w.'re  tonclied    hy   the   grandenr  of    t 


Inellel'e  ill, 
le    miracle 


wronn-ht  in  onr  behalf.  — ,i  marvellous  elfeet  of 
God's  love  f,;r  Canada,  whieh,  of  all  these  coimtries, 
IS  the  only  one  that  prolV.ses  the  true  religion." 

Quebec   was  not   ungrateful.      A   solemn   mass 
was  ordei-od   every  month  during  a  year,  to   he 
followed  by  the  song  of  .Mo.ses  after  the  destruction 
ol  Pharaoli  and  his  h,      -^     Amazing  reports  were 
spread  concerning  the  losses  of  tiie  English.    About 
three  thousand  of  ••  these  wretches"— so  the  story 
ran  — died  after  reaching  land,  without  counting 
the  multitudes  drowned  in  the  attempt;  and  even 
tiiis  did  not  .sati.sfy  divine  justice,  for  God  blew  up 
one  of  the  ships  by  lightning  during  the  storm. 
Vessels  were  sent  to  gatlier  up  the  sp.jils  of  the 
wreck,  and  they  came  back,  it  was  n-porte.|.  laden 
with  marvellous  treasures,  including  rich  clothin<r, 
magnificent  .saddles,  plate,  silve;  hiked  swords,  arid 
the  like  ;    bringing  also  the  gratifying  announce- 
ment tiiat   though  the  niitumn  tides  had  swept 
away  many  corpses,  more  than  two  thousand  still 

'  rMposith,,  ,1,.  Franco!.,  de  Mar„anne,  S!mr  de  In  f'aH.rie .  :,ar  </.- 
rant  Aoiis,  Paul  Dtipuy.  Ec<i,ifr.  rnmeiller  dn  Kn,,  ^/^    ig  0.1   ]■ 

^  Momeigmur  de  Hamt-Valli,.,-  h  I'UhUnre  de  rmnilal  c'intr.  '  dt 
(^utfoec,  209. 
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lav  on  the  rocks,  nuked  and  in  attitudes  of  de- 
spair.' These  stories,  reiieated  \>y  Inter  writers, 
lind  heiievers  to  liiis  day." 

Wlien  Walker  and  iiis  sliips  reaelied  Spanisli 
River,  lie  called  anotlier  eoiiiieii  of  war.  'I'lie 
que>tion  was  wlietlu'r.  having  failed  to  take 
Quehee.  they  .--hoidd  try  to  take  I'laeentia ;  and 
it  was  resolved  that  thu  short  supply  of  provisions, 
the  iiiii)ussiliility  of  getting  mor<'  from  IJoston 
before  the  1st  of  Noveniher,  and  the  risks  of  the 
:u.tuiniial  storms,  made  the  attempt  impraitieahle. 
Aicordingly.  tliu  New  England  transports  sailed 
homeward,  and  the  IJritish  lleet  steered  for  the 
Thames. 

Swift  writes  on  the  Cth  of  Octolier  in  hi.s  .lonrnal 
to  Stella;  "The  new.s  of  Mr.  Ilill'.s  miscarriage  in 
his  expedition  came  to-day.  and  I  went  to  visit 
Mrs.  Mashani  and  Mrs.  Ilill,  his  two  sister-s,  to 
condole  with  them."  A  week  after,  he  nxentions 
the  arrival  of  the  General  himself  ;  and  again  on 
the  IGth  writes  thus :  "  I  was  to  see  Jack  Hill 
this  morninf'.  who  made  that  unfortunate  expedi- 
tion ;  and  there  is  still  more  misfortune,  for  that 
ship  which  was  admiral  of  his  fleet  [the  "  Edgar"] 
is  blown  up  in  the  Thames  by  an  accident  and 
carelessness  of  some  rogue,  who  was  going,  as  they 

1  Jui'hcrciu,  lIis!o;re  de  /7/.>/-/>/fu  '/<■  Qnchf.  47.1-491.  I.;i  liimile 
Deiiyc  siivif  tlmt  iif-arly  cine  tliousaiid  men  were  drowned,  anil  ih^italiuut 
two  thousanil  died  of  injuries  received.     La  lii'inh  au  Miiiislre,  30  Dec. 

2  Some  exBRseration  was  natur.il  onnuRh.  Colonel  Lee,  of  the  Hliode 
Island  oontinscut,  says  that  a  ilay  or  two  after  the  wreck  he  saw  "the 
bodies  of  twelve  or  thirtetMi  iiuiidr,-d  iirave  men.  with  women  and  .  hil- 
dren,  lying  in  hsaps."    Lee  to  (Jocernor  Cranston,  12  Sepl.  1711. 
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tliiiik.  t.)  .steal  suine  guiij)„\v.l,.r  :  Hvl.  Imii.livcl  11,011 

illJ    lo.st." 

A  ivi)ort,  (jf  tliis  -rowiiiiij,'  ilisa.-^tcr  readied 
Qiiel.ee,  aiMl  .M.^fjior  Jiielierean  il>rs  ii„l  f;  ■]  u> 
uninwti  it.  Aceonlin-  ti.  iier.  tli.'  Admiral,  striekeii 
With  divine  jiisiice,  and  wiun-lit  tn  ■'.•s|.eratinn. 
blew  up  the  ship  hiniMdr.  and  i.cri>liud  v  h  all  on 
hoard,  except  only  two  men. 

There  was  talk  of  ,111  exaniinati.in  iiit(j  the 
causes  of  the  failnre.  hut  iiothii.  ■•  was  done.  Hill, 
strong  in  the  influence  of  .Mrs.  Masiiani.  reap,-,! 
new  lionors  and  olli.'es.  W.ilker.  more  answerahle 
for  the  rosnlt.and  less  fortunate  in  court  int.nence. 
was  removed  from  command,  and  his  na  le  wa.s 
stricken  from  the  haif-pay  list.  Ho  1  not 
however,  blow  him-jlf  up,  hut  loft  England  and 
emigrated  to  South  Carolina,  whence,  thinkin.r 
himself  ill-treated  hy  the  anthoriti(.s.  he  removed 
to  Barhadoes,  and  dii'd  some  years  later.' 

'  WalkiT'H  .roiirnal  «,....  in.l.lHl,,.,!  i„  irao,  with  an  Intr..,liuli,m  of 
forty-e.sht  ,„.-,.s,  wntton  I„  la.l  t,.,ii,„.r  md  l.a.1  tasfc.  Th..  .lour.uil 
contains  nmny  .Icunicnt,..  prim,,!  in  f„ll.  In  tlio  I'nMio  I{r,or.l  otli.o 
are  preserved  tl,o  .Jonnmls  „f  Hill.  V,.t,-I,,  un.l  Kin-  Copios  of  tLe^o' 
with  m;iny  other  pap-ra  on  the  .<anio  ,«iil.je,l.  from  tli,.  same  soii.,c  are 
l«foro  me.  Veteh's  .Fonrnal  an.l  liis  letter  to  Walker  after  the  wreck 
are  printed  in  the  CM,,,.,,,.,  ../  ,l,r  \,„;,  .v,,,,/,,  //,..fo,/m/  S,.!.,,, 
V  01.  I\  .  ■" 

^  It  .ippears  by  the  niiister-rolls  of  Massa.hn.etts  that  what  with  man- 
mng  the  eoast-Rnar,!  vessel,,  defindin^  the  frontier  a-ainst  Imliiins.  and 

'"■■'"» S  •■"  eontingent  to  tlic  Canada  esp,.,litioii,  more  than  one  in  five 

of  her  alilc-hoilieil  inen  were  in  netive  .service  in  the  snmmer  of  1711. 
lears  pa,ssed  before  she  recovered  from  the  effccta  of  her  tiuaucial 
exhaustioQ. 
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LOUISBOURG  AND  ACADIA. 

Peace  of  TTTnEciiT.  — I'EniLOis  Questions  —Loiisuoino  FOrxnEO. 

—  AssAwiLis  ATTACKED.  — Position  of  tmk  Acahians.  —  Weak- 

KESS  OF   Tin:    BlilTISII    GaRUISON.  —  AfaTIIV    of    the    MiXISTllV.— 

French  Istuk.le.  — Clerical  Politicians.  — Tim;  Oath  ok  .\lle- 

GIANCE.  — ACAUIANS    REFUSE    IT.  —  TlIEIR    E.XriLSION    IMIOI'OSEI). 

—  They  take  the  Oath. 

The  great  Eurorean  war  was  drawing  to  an  end, 
and  with  it  tlie  American  war,  wliich  was  but 
its  echo.  An  avalanche  of  defeat  and  disaster 
had  fallen  upon  the  old  age  of  Louis  XIV.,  and 
France  was  burdened  with  an  insupportable  load 
of  debt.  The  political  changes  in  England  came 
to  her  relief.  Fifty  years  later,  when  the  elder 
Pitt  went  out  of  office  and  Bute  came  in,  France 
had  cause  to  be  grateful ;  for  the  peace  of  1763 
was  far  more  favorable  to  her  than  it  ^TOuld  have 
been  under  the  imperious  war  minister.  It  was 
the  same  in  1712.  The  Whigs  who  had  fallen 
from  power  would  have  wrung  every  advantage 
from  France  ;  the  triumphant  Tories  were  eager  to 
close  with  her  on  any  terms  not  so  easy  as  to 
excite  popular  indignation.  The  result  was  the 
Treaty  of  Utrecht,  which  satisfied  none  of  the 
allies  of  England,  anr^  gave  to  France  conditions 
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more  favorable  than  she  had  herself  proposed  two 
years  before.  The  fall  of  Godolphin  and  the  dis- 
grace of  Marlborough  were  a  godsend  to  her. 

Yet  in  America  Louis  XIV.  made  important 
concessions.  The  Five  Nations  of  the  Iroquois 
were  acknowledged  to  be  British  subjects;  and 
this  became  in  future  the  preposterous  foundation 
for  vast  territorial  claims  of  England.  Hudson 
Bay,  Newfoundland,  and  Acadia,  "  according  to  its 
ancient  limits,"  were  also  given  over  by  France  to 
her  successful  rival ;  though  the  King  parted  from 
Acadia  with  a  reluctance  shown  by  the  great  offers 
li''  made  for  permission  to  retain  it.' 

But  while  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  seemed  to  yield 
so  much,  and  yielded  so  much  in  fact,  it  staved  off 
the  settlement  of  questions  absolutely  necessary 
for  future  peace.  The  limits  of  Acadia,  the 
boundary  line  between  Canada  and  the  British 
colonies,  and  the  boundary  between  those  colonies 
and  the  great  western  wilderness  claimed  by  France, 
were  all  left  unsettled,  since  the  attempt  to  settle 
them  would  have  rekindled  the  war.  The  peace 
left  the  embers  of  war  still  smouldering,  sure, 
when  the  time  should  come,  to  burst  into  flame. 
The  next  thirty  years  were  years  of  chronic, 
.^mothered  war,  disguised,  but  never  quite  at  rest. 
The  standing  subjects  of  dispute  were  three,  very 
different  in  importance.  First,  the  question  of 
Acadia :  whether  the  treaty  gave  England  a  vast 

'  Offrr»  lie  h  Fmnre  ;    Dimn-idrs  ile  !'A,iql,'l,rre    rl    RiTnviisi-i  ile  In 
Fmjic.  in  ^r,'llwn■,lls  of  the  Fw/lisli  ami  Fmirh  Oniimissuries  cmiemwq 
tlip  fjniits  nf  Acadia. 
VOI„l._li 
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country,  or  only  a  strip  of  sea-coast.  Next,  that  of 
northern  Now  England  and  the  Abenaki  Indians, 
many  of  whom  French  policy  still  left  within  the 
borders  of  Maine,  and  whom  both  powers  claimed 
as  subjects  or  allies.  Last  and  greatest  was  the 
question  whether  France  or  England  should  hold 
the  valleys  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  Great  Lakes, 
and  with  them  the  virtual  control  of  the  continent. 
This  was  the  triple  problem  that  tormented  the 
northern  English  colonies  for  more  than  a  genera- 
tion, till  it  found  a  solution  at  last  in  the  Seven 
Years'  War. 

Louis  XIV.  had  deeply  at  heart  the  recovery  of 
Acadia.  Yet  the  old  and  infirm  King,  whose  sun 
was  setting  in  clouds  after  half  a  century  of  un- 
rivalled splendor,  felt  that  peace  was  a  controlling 
necessity,  and  he  wrote  as  follows  to  his  plenipo- 
tentiaries at  Utrecht :  "  It  is  so  important  to  pre- 
vent the  breaking  off  of  the  negotiations  that  the 
King  will  give  up  both  Acadia  and  Cape  Breton,  if 
necessary  for  peace ;  but  the  plenipotentiaries  will 
yield  this  point  only  in  the  last  extremity,  for  by 
this  double  cession  Canada  will  become  useless,  the 
access  to  it  will  be  closed,  the  fisheries  will  come 
to  an  end,  and  the  French  marine  be  utterly 
destroyed."  '  And  he  adds  that  if  the  English  will 
restore  Acadia,  he,  the  King,  will  give  them,  not 
only  St.  Cnristopher,  but  also  the  islands  of  St. 
Martin  and  St.  Bartholomew. 

The  plenipotentiaries  replied  that  the  offer  was 
refused,  and  that  the  best  they  could  do  without 

>  Mimoire  du  Roy  a  sea  PUnipotentiairet,  20  Mars,  1712. 
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endangering  the  peace  was  to  bargain  that  Cape 
Breton  should  belong  to  France.'  On  this,  the 
King  bid  higher  still  for  the  coveted  province,  and 
promised  that  if  Acadia  were  returned  to  him,  the 
fortifications  of  Placentia  should  be  given  up  un- 
touched, the  cannon  in  the  forts  of  Hudson  Bay 
abandoned  to  the  English,  and  the  Newfoundland 
fisheries  debarred  to  Frenchmen,^  —  a  remarkable 
concession ;  for  France  had  fished  on  the  banks  of 
Newfoundland  for  two  centuries,  and  they  were 
invaluable  to  her  as  a  nursery  of  sailors.  Even 
these  offers  were  rejected,  and  England  would  not 
resign  Acadia. 

Cape  Breton  was  left  to  the  French.  This  large 
island,  henceforth  called  by  its  owners  Isle  Royale, 
lies  east  of  Acadia,  and  is  separated  from  it  only  by 
the  narrow  Strait  of  Canso.  From  its  position,  it 
commands  the  chief  entrance  of  the  gulf  and  river 
of  St.  Lawrence.  Some  years  before,  the  Intcndant 
Raudot  had  sent  to  the  court  an  able  paper,  in 
which  he  urged  its  occupation  and  settlement, 
chiefly  on  commercial  and  industrial  grounds. 
The  war  was  then  at  its  height ;  the  plan  was  not 
carried  into  effect,  and  Isle  Royale  was  still  a 
wilderness.  It  was  now  proposed  to  occupy  it  for 
military  and  political  reasons.  One  of  its  many 
harbors,  well  fortified  and  garrisoned,  would  guard 
the  approaches  of  Canada,  and  in  the  next  war 
furnish  a  base  for  attacking  New  England  and 
recovering  Acadia. 

^  precis  de  ce  qui  s'est  pn^sifpfntlnnt  in  Xe>iotiution  de  la  Paix  d*Ctrecht 
au  Suje.t  de  i'Acadie ;  Juillcl,  1711-.l/u/,  1712. 
'  Memoire  da  Roy,  20  Avril,  1712. 
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After  some  hesitation  the  harbor  called  Port  a 
I'Anglois  was  chosen  for  the  proposed  establish- 
ment, to  wiiieh  the  name  of  Louisljourg  was  given, 
in  honor  of  the  King.  It  lies  near  tiie  south- 
eastern point  of  the  island,  where  an  opening  in 
the  iron-])oiind  coast,  at  once  easily  accessible  and 
easily  defended,  gives  entrance  to  a  deep  and 
sheltered  basin,  where  a  fleet  of  war-ships  may 
find  good  anchorage.  The  proposed  fortress  was 
to  be  placed  on  the  tongue  of  land  that  lies 
between  this  basin  and  the  sea.  The  place,  M-ell 
chosen  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  soldier  or 
the  fisherman,  was  unfit  for  an  agricultural  colony, 
its  surroundings  being  barren  hills  studded  with 
spruce  and  fir,  and  broad  marshes  buried  in  moss. 

In  spite  of  the  losses  and  humiliations  of  the 
war,  great  expectations  were  formed  from  the  new 
scheme.  Several  years  earlier,  when  tlie  proposals 
of  Baudot  were  before  the  Marine  Council,  it  was 
confidently  declared  that  a  strong  fortress  on  Cape 
Breton  would  make  the  King  master  of  North 
America.  The  details  of  the  establishment  were 
settl  1  in  advance.  The  King  was  to  build  the 
fortifications,  supply  them  with  cannon,  send  out 
eight  companies  of  soldiers,  besides  all  the  usual 
officers  of  government,  establish  a  well-endowed 
hospital,  conducted  by  nuns,  as  at  Quebec,  provide 
Jesuits  and  Eecollets  as  chaplains,  besides  Filles 
de  la  Congregation  to  teach  girls,  send  families  to 
the  spot,  support  them  for  two  years,  and  fur- 
nish a  good  number  of  young  women  to  marry 
the  soldiers.' 

1  Memoire  siir  I'/sle  ihl  Cap  Bifluii,  1709. 
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This  plan,  or  sometliing  mucli  like  it,  was 
carried  into  effect.  Louisbourg  was  purely  and 
solely  the  offspring  of  the  Crown  and  its  ally,  the 
Church.  In  time  it  grew  into  a  compact  fishing 
town  of  about  four  thousand  inhabitants,  with  a 
strong  garrison  and  a  circuit  of  formidable  ram- 
parts and  batteries.  It  became  by  far  the  strongest 
fortress  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  so  famous  as 
a  resort  of  privateers  that  it  was  known  as  the 
Dunqi.erque  of  America. 

What  concerns  us  now  is  its  weak  and  troubled 
infancy.  It  was  to  be  peopled  in  good  part  from 
the  two  lost  provinces  of  Acadia  and  Newfound- 
lanil,  whose  inhabitants  were  to  be  transported  to 
Louisbourg  or  other  parts  of  Isle  Royale,  which 
would  thus  be  made  at  once  and  at  the  least 
possible  cost  a  dangerous  neighbor  to  the  newly 
acquired  possessions  of  England.  The  Micmacs  of 
Acadia,  and  even  some  of  the  Abenakis,  were  to  be 
included  in  this  .scheme  of  immigration. 

In  the  autumn,  the  commandant  of  Plaisance, 
or  Placentia,  —  the  French  stronghold  in  New- 
foundland, —  received  the  following  mandate  from 
the  King :  — 

MoNsiEiR  DE  CosTEUKLLE,  —  I  lui  c.iiised  my  orders 
to  be  given  you  to  evaouate  tlie  town  .uul  forts  of  I'laisance 
and  the  other  places  of  your  goveriinieut  of  Xenfoundhiud, 
ceded  to  my  dear  sister  tlie  (Jueeu  of  Great  Ikitaiii.  I  liave 
given  my  orders  for  the  equipment  of  the  vessels  necessary  to 
make  the  evacuation  and  transport  you,  with  the  oflicers, 
garrison,  and  inhabitants  of  Plaisance  and  other  places  of 
Newfoundland,  to  my  Isle  Koyaie,  vulgarly  called  Cape 
Breton  ;   but  as   the   season   is  so  far  advanced  that  this 
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oniinot  be  done  witlioiil  exposin<j  my  troops  iind  my  siihjectH 
to  i)i'iisliiug  from  cold  ami  misery,  iiiiil  plaeintr  my  vessels 
ill  evident  peril  of  wreck,  I  have  judged  it  proper  to  defer 
tlie  trau»i)ortatlou  till  tlie  next  spring.' 

Tlie  inhabitants  of  Placentia  consi.stnd  only  of 
twenty-live  or  thirty  poor  fishcrntcn,  with  tiieir 
families,^  and  sonic  of  tliein  would  gladly  have 
become  P^nglLsli  .subjects  and  stayed  where  they 
were;  but  no  choice  was  given  them.  "  Nothing." 
writes  Costebelle,  "  can  cure  them  of  the  error,  to 
which  they  olistinately  cling,  that  they  are  free  to 
stay  or  go,  as  be.st  suits  their  interest,."  ^  Tiiey  and 
their  fishing-boiits  were  in  due  time  transported  to 
Isle  Eoyale,  where  for  a  while  their  suffering.s 
were  ex*-:-eme. 

Attempts  were  made  to  induce  the  Indians  of 
Acadia  to  move  to  the  now  colony;  but  they 
refused,  and  to  compel  them  was  out  of  the 
question.  But  by  far  the  most  desirable  accession 
to  the  establishment  of  Isle  Royale  would  be  that 
of  the  Acadian  French,  who  were  too  numerous  to 
be  transported  in  the  summary  iranner  practised 
in  the  case  of  the  fishermen  of  Placentia.  It  was 
necessary  to  persuade  rather  than  compel  them  to 
migrate,  and  to  this  end  great  reliance  was  placed 
on  their  priests,  especially  Fathers  Pain  and 
Dominique.  Ponchartrain  himself  wrote  to  the 
former  on  the  subject.  The  priest  declares  that  he 
read  the  letter  to  his  flock,  who  answered  that  they 

'  />  Roff  A  C',steMIe,  29  Sept.  1713. 

^Recensement  lies  Iliihitam  de  Pluimnce  el  lies  de  Si.  Pierre,  rendu)  <> 
Lmhliourfi  nvec  leurs  femmes  el  Enfam,  .1  .Vm'.  1714, 
•  VottebeUe  au  Miniatre,  19  Juillet,  1713. 
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wished  to  »Uiy  in  Acadia ;  and  lie  adds  that  the 
other  Aeadiaiis  were  of  tlie  same  mind,  beinu' 
unwilling  to  leave  their  rich  farms  and  risk 
starvation  on  a  wild  and  barren  island.'  "  Never- 
theless," he  concludes,  •'  we  shall  fulfil  the  in- 
tentions of  his  Maj(3sty  by  often  holding  before 
their  lyes  tliut  religion  for  which  they  ouglit  to 
make  every  saerilice."  He  and  his  brother  i)riests 
kept  tlii'ir  word.  Freedom  of  worship  was  pledged 
on  certain  conditions  to  the  Acadians  by  the  Treaty 
of  Utrecht,  and  no  attempt  was  ever  made  to 
deprive  them  of  it ;  yet  the  continual  declaration 
of  their  missionaries  that  their  souls  were  in 
danger  under  English  rule  was  the  strongest  spur 
to  impel  them  to  migrate. 

The  condition  of  the  English  in  Acadia  since  it 
fell  into  their  hands  had  been  a  critical  one.  Port 
Royal,  thenceforth  called  Annapolis  Royal,  or  sim- 
ply Annapolis,  had  been  loft,  as  before  mentioned, 
in  charge  of  Colonel  Vetch,  with  a  heterogeneous 
garrison  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  men.^  The 
Acadians  of  the  hanlietic  —  a  term  defined  as 
covering  a  .space  of  three  miles  round  the  fort  — 
had  been  included  in  the  capitulation,  and  had 
taken  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  Queen  Anne,  binding 
so  long  as  they  remained  in  the  province.  Some 
of  them  worked  for  the  garrison  and  helped  to 


'  frf/.r  Pnifi  a  CmUhrllr,  2.1  ffpl.  171.1. 

2  Vetch  was  styleil  "  General  and  Comm.inder-!n-ohief  of  all  his 
Majesty's  troops  in  tliese  partrt,  and  Governor  of  the  fort  of  Annapidis 
Royal,  country  of  I'Accady  and  Nova  Scotia."  Hence  he  was  the  first 
English  mivcrnnr  of  Nova  Scotia  after  its  compiest  in  1"10.  TIf  was 
appuiuted  a  second  time  in  1715,  Nicholson  having  served  in  the  interim. 
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repair  the  fort,  wliicli  was  in  a  ruinous  condition. 
Mfanwiiilo  the  Miciiiac  Indians  remained  fiercely 
hostile  to  the  English  ;  and  in  June,  1711,  aided  hy 
a  band  of  Penobscots,  they  ambusuaded  and  killed 
or  captured  nearly  seventy  of  tiiein.     Thin  com- 
pletely   .'hanged    the    attitude   of   the    Acadiai.s 
'I hey    broke    their   oath,   rose  against    their   new 
masters,  and  with  their  Indian  friends,  invested 
the  fort  to  the  number  of  five  or  six  hundred. 
Disease,  desertion,  and  the  ambuscade  had  reduced 
the  garrison  to  about  two  hundred  effective  men, 
and    the   defences  of  the  place  were  still  in  bad 
condition.'     The  assailants,  on  the  other  hand,  had 
no  better  leader  than  the  priest,  Gaulin,  missionary 
of  the  Micmaes  and  prime  mover  in  the  risinr- 
He   presently   sailed    for    Placentia    to    be^r    for 
munitions    and    a    commander;     but   his     "rrand 
failed,  the  siege  came  to  nought,  and  the  besiegers 
dispersed.     Vaudreuil,  from  whom  the  AcadTans 
Had  begged  help,  was  about  to  send  it  when  news 
of  the  approach  of  Walker's  fleet  forced  him  to 
keep  all  his  strength  for  his  own  defence 

From  this  time  to  the  end  of  the  war,  the  chief 
difficulties  of  the  Governor  of  Acadia  rose,  not  from 
the  enemy,  but  from  the  British  authorities  at 
home.  For  more  than  two  years  he,  with  his 
starved  and  tattered  garrison,  were  treated  with 
absolute  neglect.     He  received  no  orders,  instruc- 

to  French  acoouu.s,  ape.tilence  at  A.mapolis  had  carricl  off  three T„  tha 
Jmhet,  1,11.     lu  reality  a  little  more  than  one  hmijred  had  died. 
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tioiw,  or  money.'  Acadia  seemed  forgotten  l.y  tl.e 
'"""«try,  tdl  Vetcl.  l.eard  at  last  tluU  Nicl.olsou 
was  appointed  to  succeed  liim. 

Now  followed  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  the  cession 
o  Acadia  to  Lngland,  and  the  attempt  on  th.  part 
ot  France  to  induce  the  Aca.iians  to  remove  to  Me 
Koyalc.     Some  of  tlio  English   ortjcials   had   on.e 
been  of  opnuon  that  tins  French  Catholic  population 
should  be  transported  to  Martinique  or  some  other 
dislan     trench  colony,  and  its  place  supplied  by 
Protes  a  it  fannhes  sent  from  England  or  Irela.ul' 
Smce  the  English  Revolution,  Protestantism  w-is 
bound  up  with  the  new  political  order,  and  Catholi- 
cism with  the  old.     No  Catholic  could  favor  the 
Protestant  succession,  and  hence  politics  were  in- 
separable   rom  creed.     Vetch,  who  came  of  a  race 
of  hot  and  .stubborn  Covenanters,  had  been   one 
of  the  most  earnest,  for  replacing  the  Catholic  Aca- 
dians  by  Protestants;  but  after  the  peace  he  and 
others  changed  their  minds.     No  Protestant  colo- 
nists appeared,  nor  was  there  the  smallest  sicm  that 
the  government  would  give   itself  the  trouble  to 
attract  any.     It  was  certain  that  if  the  Acadians 
removed  at  all,  they  would  go,  not  to  Martinique 
or   any   other   distan.   colony,    but    to    the    new 
in.htary  establishment  of  Isle  Royale,  which  would 
thus  become  a  strong  and  dangerous  neighbor  to  the 
f^eo.e  British  post  of  Annapolis.     Moreover,  the 
labor  of  the  French  inhabitants  was  useful  and 

>  Pa.,«,go.  from  V.,,-),-.  letter^.  i„  Paaor..,,,  .l/,.„„,v  ,.^  ,'.„■/, 
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soniL'tiiufs  iiecossary  to  tliu  Englisli  garrison,  which 
dopendea  miiiiily  on  them  for  provisions  ;  and  if 
they  left  the  province,  they  would  leave  it  a  desert, 
witii  the  prospect  of  lon,^'  remaining;  so. 

Hence  it  happened  that  tiie  Knglish  were  for  a 
time  almost  as  anxions  to  keep  the  Acadians  in 
Acadia  as  lliey  were  forty  years  later  to  get  tliem 
out  of  it ;  nor  had  the  Acadians  themselves  any 
inclination  to  leave  their  homes.  But  the  Frtmch 
authorities  needt'd  them  at  isle  Royale.  and  made 
every  etl'ort  to  draw  them  thither.  15y  the  four- 
teenth article  of  the  Treaty  of  Utreiht  such  of  them 
as  might  choose  to  leave  Acadia  were  free  to  do  so 
within  the  space  of  a  year,  carrying  with  them 
their  personal  effects;  while  a  letter  of  Queen 
Anne,  addressed  to  Nicholson,  then  governor  of 
Acadia,  permitted  the  emigrants  to  sell  their  lands 
and  houses. 

The  missionary  Felix  Pain  had  reported,  as  we 
have  seen,  that  they  were,  in  general,  disposed  to 
remain  where  they  were;  on  which  Costehelle, 
who  now  commanded  at  Louisbourg,  sent  two  offi- 
cers, La  I?oude  Denys  and  I'ensens,  with  instruc- 
tions to  set  the  priests  at  work  to  persuade  their 
flocks  to  move.'  La  Ronde  Denys  and  his  col- 
league repaired  to  Annapolis,  where  they  promised 
the°  inhabitants  vessels  for  their  removal,  provi- 
sions for  a  year,  and  freedom  from  all  taxation  for 
ten  years.  Then,  having  been  well  prepared  in 
advance,  the  heads  of  families  were  fornied  in  a 
circle,  and  in  presence  of  the  Engli.sh  Governor, 

'  Costcbelle,  Instructiun  nii  Cnpilaiiie  de  In  Ilimik,  1714. 
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the  two  Freiu-li  oHicei-M.  .iiul  the  prii'sts  Justiiiicii. 
Hoiiiiveiiture,  and  Giiuliii.  tliey  all  signed,  cliielly 
with  crosses,  a  paper  to  the  effect  that  they  would 
live  and  die  suhjects  of  the  Kinj,' of  France.'  A 
few  einharked  at  on.c  for  Isle  lioyale  in  the  ves- 
sel ''Marie-Joseph."  and  the  rest  were  to  follow 
within  the  year. 

This  result  wa.  duo  partly  to  the  promises  of 
La  Hunde  Denys,  and  still  more  to  a  pastoral 
letter  from  the  Bishop  of  Quei)ec,  suin>ortin;,'  the 
a.ssnrances  of  the  missionaries  that  .he  heretics 
would  rol)  them  of  the  ministrations  of  the  ("lunch. 
This  was  not  all.  The  Acadians  about  Annapolis 
had  heen  alienat"d  by  the  conduct  ot  the  Knglish 
authorities,  which  was  not  conciliating,  and  on  the 
part  of  the  Governor  wa.s  some'imes  outrageous.'-* 
Yet  those  of  the  hanlkuc  had  no  right  to  com- 
plain, since  they  had  made  themselves  liable  to 
the  penalties  of  treason  by  first  taking  an  oath 
of  allegiance  to  Queen  Anne,  and  then  breaking 
it  by  trying  to  seize  her  fort.^ 

Governor  Nicholson,  like  his  predecessor,  was 
resolved  to  keep  the  Acadians  iu  the  province  if 
he  could.  This  personage,  able,  energetic,  per- 
verse, headstrong,  and  unscrupulous,  conducted 
himself,  even  towards  the  English  olftcers  and  sol- 


'  Ecrit  lies  lltMlnnIs  il 'A  mm  polls  lloyiile,  25  AuusI,  1714  ;  Mimoirii  ilt 
La  Rftuilp  Oi  Ill/a,  .'lo  Aousf,  1714. 

-  In  1711,  however,  tlie  missii)ii.iry  Fe'lix  Pain  savs,  "  The  Kligi'         ■  t 

treated  the  Acadiaus  with  luiuh  huMi.iiiitv."    J'iie  /■'elix  it <, , 

1711 

»  T\m  was  the  oath  taken  after  the  oajiitiiliithjii,  wliich  iKmrid  tliose 
who  took  it  to  allegiance  so  long  as  they  remained  in  the  province. 
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(liiTs,  ill  a  mannor  tlutt  seems  unaccuuntable,  and 
tliat  kindled  tiieir  iitniudt  indignation.'  Towards 
the  Acadians  his  beiuivior  was  still  worse.  As 
Costebelle  did  not  keep  Ids  promise  to  send  vessels 
to  bring  them  to  Isle  Uoyale,  tiiey  i)uilt  small  ones 
for  themselves,  and  the  French  authorities  at 
Louisbourg  sent  tliem  the  necessary  rigging.  Nich- 
olson orderi'c'  't  back,  forbade  the  sale  of  their 
lands  and  hoLi.=es,  —  a  needless  stretch  of  power, 
as  there  was  nobody  to  buy,  —and  would  not  let 
them  sell  even  their  personal  effects,  coolly  setting 
at  nought  both  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  and  the  letter 
of  the  Queen.'' 

Nicholson  was  but  a  short  time  at  Annapolis, 
leaving  the  government,  during  most  of  his  term, 
to  his  deputies,  Caiillield  and  afterwards  Doucette, 
both  of  whom  roumlly  denounce  their  principal  for 
his  general  conduct,  vhile  ijoth,  in  one  degree  or 
another,  fo'iowed  his  example  in  preventing  so  far 
as  they  could  the  ''migration  of  the  Acadians. 
Some  of  them,  howeser,  got  away,  and  twelve  or 
fifteen  families  who  settled  at  Port  Toulouse,  on 
Isle  Koyale,  were  ijar  perishing  from  cold  and 
hunger." 

From  Annapolis  the  French  agents,  La  Ronde 
Denys  and  Pensens,  proceeded  to  the  settlements 


^  "  As  he  nt*e<l  to  -tirse  and  Damm  Governor  Vetch  and  all  hin  friendp 
he  i.H  L>ow  served  himself  iu  the  same  luauuer."  Adams  to  Utetlt,  24  Jan, 
1715. 

-  For  a  Rre.at  number  of  extracts  from  docnn^ents  on  Ihit*  snhject  nee 
a  pajier  by  Aldic'  Casiirain  in  Canada  Franrais,  I.  411-414;  also  the 
dof«mont:iry  supplement  of  the  .-aine  ]mblication. 

'  La  lionde  iMnift  au  Minintre,  3  iMr.  1715. 
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about  Clii;,'iioit(i  and  tlio  Hasin  of  Mines.  —  tlio  most 
populous  and  prosperous  parts  of  Acadia.     Here 
tiiey  were  less  successful  liian  U'fore.     Tlie  people 
were  doubtful  and  vacillating,';    ready  enough  to 
pronnse.  but  slow   to  j.erfonn.     While    dclarintf 
with  perfect  sincerity  their  devotion  to  "our  i„. 
vineil.le  monarch,"  as  they  called  King  IxmLs.  who 
had  just  been  compelled  to  surrender  their  countrv, 
they  clung  tenaciously  to  the  abodes  of  their  fa- 
ther*.    If  they  had  wished  to  emigrate,  the  Kngli.s'h 
Governor  had  no  power  to  stop  them.     From  Haye 
Verte,  on  the  isthmus,  they  had  frequent  and  easy 
comn.   ...cation   with    the  French   at    Louisbourg, 
which  the  English  .lid  not  and  could  not  interrupt 
Ihey  were  armed,  and  they  far  outnumlH..red  the 
b.-  •   ,di  garrison ;    while    at   a   word    thev   could 
bi    .    to  their  aid  the  Alicmac  warrio.-s,  who  i„.d 
been    aught  to  detest  the  English  heretics  a.s  foes  of 
God  and  .nan.     To  say  that  they  wished  to  leave 
Acadia,  but  were  prevented  from  doing  so  by  a  petty 
garrKson  at  the  other  end  of  the  province,  so  feeble 
that  It  could  hardly  hold  Annapolis  it.self,  is  an 
unjust  reproach  upon  a  people  who,  though  igno- 
ran'   and  weak  of  pu.-pose,  were  na  wanting  in 
phys.(!al   courage.     The  truth   is    that   from   this 
time  to  their  fo.-ced  expatriation   in  1755,  all  the 
Acadians  except  tlio.se  of  Annapolis  and  its  im.ne- 
diate  neighborhood  were  free  to  go  or  stay  at  will 
Those  of  the  ca.stern  parts  of  the  province  espe- 
cially, who  formed  the  greater  part  of  the  popu- 
lation, were  completely  their  own  masters.     This 
was  well  known  to  the  French  authorities.     The 
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Governor  of  Loui.sbourg  complains  of  the  apathy  of 
the  Acadians.'  Saint-Ovide  declare.s  that  they  do 
not  want  to  fulfil  the  intentions  of  the  King  and 
remove  to  IsleRoyale.  Costebelle  makes  the  same 
complaint;  and  again,  after  three  years  of  vain 
attempts  to  overcome  their  reluctance,  he  writes 
that  every  effort  has  failed  to  induce  them  to 
migrate. 

From  this  time  forward  the  state  of  affairs  in 
Acadia  was  a  peculiar  one.  By  the  Treaty  of 
Utrecht  it  was  a  British  piovince,  and  tlie  nominal 
sovereignty  resided  at  Annapolis,  in  the  keeping 
of  the  miserable  little  fort  and  the  puny  garrison, 
which  as  late  as  1743  consisted  of  but  five  com- 
panies, counting,  when  the  ranks  were  full,  thirty- 
one  men  each.^  More  troops  were  often  ac,..cd  for, 
and  once  or  twice  were  promised ;  but  they  were 
never  sent.  "This  has  been  hitherto  no  more 
than  a  mock  government,  its  authority  never  yet 
having  extended  beyond  cannon-shot  of  the  fort," 
wrote  Governor  Philipps  in  1720.  "It  would  be 
more  for  the  honour  of  the  Crown,  and  profit  also, 
to  give  back  the  country  to  the  French,  than  to 
be  contented  with  the  name  only  of  government."' 
Philipps  repaired  the  fort,  which,  as  the  engineer 


1  CnstetieUe  an  Miriisire,  lH  Jan.  1715. 

2  Oorernor  Masrnrme  In  the.  Serrelari/  of  Sinle,  1  Der.  I74-1.  At  this 
time  tliere  was  also  n  Mocklimiso  at  raiis.i,  wlmre  a  few  soliliors  were 
stationed.  These  were  tlien  the  only  Britiali  iinsts  in  the  provinre.  In 
Jlay,  1727,  Philipps  wrote  to  tlie  Lords  of  Trade;  "  Kverything  there 
[.atAnnapoli.s]  is  wearing  tlic  face  of  ruin  and  decay,"  anil  tlie  ramparts 
are  "  lyinj?  level  with  tiie  gn>nud  in  lireariies  suiru-iently  wide  for  fifty 
men  to  enter  ahreast." 

'  Philipps  to  Secretary  Craggs,  26  Sept.  1720. 
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Mascarene  says,  "had  lain  tumbling  down  "  before 
his  arrival ;  but  Annapolis  and  the  whole  province 
remained  totally  neglected  and  almost  for.^jtten 
by  England  till   the  middle  of  the  century      At 
one  time  the  soldi^s  were  in  so  ragged  a  pli.rht 
that  Lieutenant-Colonel  Armstrong  was  forced" to 
clothe  them  at  his  own  expense.' 
_    While  this  seat  of  British  sovereignty  remained 
m    unchanging    feebleness   for   more    than   forty 
years,    the    French    Acadians    were    multiplyino- 
apace.     Before  1749    they   were    the   only  \v^ute 
mhabitants  of  the  province,  except  ten  or  twelve 
i^nglish  families  who,  about  the  year  1720    lived 
under  the  guns  of  Annapolis.     At  the  tiine'of  the 
cession  the  French  population  seems  not  to  have 
exceeded  two  thousand  souls,  about  five  hundred 
of  whom   lived  within   the  hanlkue  of  Annapolis 
and  wen    therefore   more  or  less  under  Encr]i.,h' 
control.     Tiiey  were  all  alike  a  simple  and  i^mo- 
rant  peasantry,  prosperous  in  their  humble  way 
and  happy  when  rival  masters  ceased  from  troub- 
ing.  though  vexed  with  ince8.sant  quarrels  amon- 
themselves,  rising  from  the  unsettled  boundaries 
of  their  lands,   which   had    never   been    properly 
surveyed.     Their  mental  horizon  was  of  the  nar- 
rowest, their  wants  were  few.  no  military  service 
was  asked   of  them   by  the  English    authorities, 
and  they  paid  no  taxes  to  the  government.     They 
could  even  hidulge  their  strong  appetite  for  litiga- 
tion free  ot  cost:  for  when,  a,  often  happened, 
they  brought  their  land  disputes  before  the  Council 

'  &te,o,;,/,v,„,  ,„e  Puhlir  A,r„,„e,„.  „;-.V„,,„  gcotia,  18,  me. 
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at  Anii'.polisi,  the  cases  were  settled  and  the  liti- 
gants paid  no  fees.  Their  communication  with 
the  English  officials  was  carried  on  through  depu- 
ties chosen  by  themselves,  and  often  as  ignorant 
as  their  constituents,  for  a  -remarkable  equality 
prevailed  through  this  primitive  little  society. 

Except  the  standing  garrison  at  Annapolis,  Aca- 
dia was  as  completely  let  alone  by  the  British 
government  as  Khode  Island  or  Connecticut.     Un- 
fortunately, the  traditional  British  policy  of  inac- 
tion towards  her  colonies  was  not  applicable  in 
the  case  of  a  newly  conquered  province  with  a 
disaffected    population    and    active,    enterprising, 
and   martial  neighbors   bent  on  recovering  what 
they  had  lost.     Yet  it  might  be  supposed  that  a 
neglect  so  invigorating  in  other  cases,  might  have 
developed   among   the   Acadians   habits   of    self- 
reliance  and  faculties  of  self-care.     The  reverse 
took   place;    for   if    England    neglected   Acadia, 
France  did  not ;   and  though  she  had  renounced 
her  title  to  it,  she  still  did  her  best  to  master  it 
and  make  it  hers  again.     The  chief  instrument  of 
her   aggressive  policy   was  the  Governor  of  Isle 
Royale,°whose   station  was  the  fortress  of  Louis- 
bour^^  and  who  was  charged  with  the  management 
of   Acadian   affairs.     At   all   the  Acadian   settle- 
ments he  had  zealous  and  efficient  agents  in  the 
missionary  priests,  who  were  sent  into  the  province 
by  the  Bishop  of  Quebec,  or  in  a  few  cases  by  their 
immediate  ecclc-siasti.al  superiors  in  Isle  Royale. 

The  Treaty  of  Utrecht  secured  freedom  of  wor- 
ship  to  the   Acadians   under  certain  conditions. 
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These  were  that  they  should  accept  the  sovereignty 
of  the  Britisli   Crown,  and    tliat    they  and  their 
pastors  should   keep  within  the  limits  of  British 
law.'     Even  supposing  that  by  swearing  allegiance 
to  Queen   Anne    the  Acadians  had  acquired  the 
freedom  of  worship  which  the  treaty  gave  them 
on  condition  of  their  becoming  British  subjects,  it 
would  ha\e  been  an  abuse  of  this  freedom  to  use 
it  for  subvert'  .g  the  power  that  had  granted  it. 
Yet  this  is  what  the  missionaries  did.     They  wore 
not  only  priests  of  the  Eoman  Church,  they  were 
also  agents  of  the  King  of  France;  and  from  first 
to  last  they  labored  against  the  British  govern- 
ment in  the  country  that  France  had  ceded  to  the 
British  Crown.     So  confident  were  they,  and  with 
so  much  reason,  of  the  weakness  of  their  oppo- 
nents that  they  openly  avowed  that  their  oljjoct 
was  to  keep  the  Acadians  faithful  to  King  Louis. 
When    two   of    their    number,    Saint-Poncy   and 
Chevereaux,  were  summoned  befo--  the  Council  at 
Annapolis,  they  answered,  with   „reat  contempt, 
"We  are  here  on  the   business  of  the  King  of 
France."     They    were   ordered   to   leave   Acadia. 
One  of  them  stopped  among  the  Indians  at  Cape 
Sable  ;  the  other,  in  defiance  of  tlie  Council,  was 
sent  back  to  Annapolis  by  the  Governor  of  Lsle 
Royale.2    Apparently  ho  was  again  ordered  away  ; 

1  "  Those  who  are  willing  t„  rpin.iiii  thero  |in  Acirli.i]  aiul  to  be  .siihject 
to  the  kiiipiloni  ..f  Great  Hvitain,  are  to  eiijov  the  free  cxerei.se  ot  their 

■'"''«'""  " "■'l>'',!?  '"  111"  ""■'i?:''  "f  "i"  Clmr.  h  of  I!„n,e, .-,»  f.ir  .i.s  the  laws 

of  (ireat  ISritain  Jo  allow  the  same."     Treutii  uf  Ctnclit,  lit/,  article.. 

»  Minnies  nf  Comiril,  18  .l/„y,  17,36.     Goimior  Armstrorvj  to  the  Sec- 
rclarji  of  Stati ,  22  Xm\  1736. 
VOL.  I.  — 13 
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for  four  years  later  the  French  Governor,  in  expec- 
tation of  speedy  war,  sent  him  to  Chignecto  with 
orders  secretly  to  prepare  the  Acadians  for  an 
attack  on  Annapolis.' 

The  political  work  of  the  missionaries  began 
with  the  cession  of  the  colony,  and  continued  with 
increasing  activity  till  1755,  kindling  the  impo- 
tent wrath  of  the  British  officials,  and  drawing 
forth  the  bitter  complaints  of  every  successive 
Governor.  For  this  world  and  the  next,  the  priests 
were  fathers  of  their  flocks,  generally  commanding 
their  attachment,  and  always  their  obedience.  Ex- 
cept in  questions  of  disputed  boundaries,  where 
the  Council  alone  could  settle  the  title,  the  ecclesi- 
astics took  the  place  of  judges  and  courts  of  jus- 
tice, enforcing  their  decisions  by  refusal  of  the 
sacraments.^  They  ofter  treated  the  British  offi- 
cials with  open  scorn.  Governor  Armstrong  writes 
to  the  Lords  of  Trade  :  "  Without  some  particular 
directions  as  to  the  insolent  behavior  of  those 
priests,  the  people  will  never  be  brought  to  obedi- 
ence, being  by  them  incited  to  daily  acts  of  rebel- 
lion." Another  Governor  complains  that  they  tell 
the  Acadians  of  the  destitution  of  the  soldiers 
and  the  ruinous  state  of  the  fort,  and  assure  them 
that  the  Pretender  will  soon  be  king  of  England, 
and  that  Acadia  will  then  return  to  France.^  "  The 
bearer.  Captain  Bennett,"  writes  Armstrong,  "  can 
further  tell  j-our  Grace  of  the  disposition  uf  the 


'  Minutes  of  Ctmnril,  18  Sept.  1740,  itt  Xoat  Scotia  Archive.^, 

*  Governor  Mascarene  to  Pere  lies  Enrlaves,  29  Jitin,  1741. 

•  Lkputy-Governor  Doucctte  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  .">  Nov.  1717. 
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French  inhabitants  of  tiiis  province,  and  of  tiie 
conduct  of  tlieir  missionary  priests,  who  instil 
hatred  into  both  Indians  and  French  against  the 
English."  '  As  to  the  Indians,  Governor  Philipps 
declares  thai  their  priests  hear  a  general  confes- 
sion from  them  twice  a  year,  and  give  them  abso- 
lution on  condition  of  always  being  enemies  of  the 
English.-  The  condition  was  easy,  thanks  to  the 
neglect  of  the  British  government,  which  took  no 
pains  to  conciliate  the  Micmacs,  while  the  French 
Gf,  jrnor  of  Isle  Royale  corresponded  secretly  with 
thcin  and  made  them  yearly  presents. 

In  1720  Philipps  advi.sed  the  recall  of  the 
French  priests,  and  the  sending  of  others  in  their 
place,  as  the  only  means  of  making  British  subjects 
of  the  Acadians,'  who  at  that  time,  having  con- 
stantly refused  the  oath  of  allegiance,  were  not 
entitled,  under  the  treaty,  to  the  exercise  of  their 
religion.  Governor  Armstrong  wrote  sixteen  years 
after :  "  By  some  of  the  above  papers  your  Grace 
will  be  informed  how  high  the  French  government 
carries  its  pretensions  over  its  priests'  obedience ; 
and  how  to  prevent  the  evil  consequences  I  know 
not,  unless  we  could  have  missionaries  from  places 
independent  of  that  Crown."  ^  lie  expresses  a 
well-grounded  doubt  whether  the  home  govern- 
ment will  be  at  the  trouble  and  expense  of  such  a 


'   Cnrernor  Armstrong  to  the.  Srn-dnn/  of  State,  .10  April,  1727. 

2  (torenior  P/iiiif>ps  to  Serretari/  Crnf]f])t,  2fi  S>pt.  1  ;20. 

'  Cormior  Pliili/ips  to  Sieirtiiri/  Cmi/iis,  26  Mai/,  1720. 

'  Armslnoui  to  the  Seer, tan/  nj  Stiile,  22  .V"ii.  17.36.  The  ilismisaal 
iif  Krcnth  priesta  and  the  substitution  of  otiicrs  was  again  recommended 
some  time  after. 
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change,  though  he  adds  that  there  is  uuo  a  mis- 
sionary among  uitiior  Acadians  or  Indians  who  is 
not  in  the  pay  of  France.'  Gaulin,  missionary  of 
the  Mionacs,  received  a  "  gratification  "  of  fifteen 
hundred  livres,  besides  an  annual  allowance  of  five 
hundred,  and  is  described  in  the  order  granting  it 
as  a  "  brave  man,  capable  even  of  leading  tliese 
savages  on  an  expedition."''  In  1720  he  was 
brought  before  the  Council  at  Annapolis  charged 
with  incendiary  conduct  among  both  Indians  and 
Acadians;  but  on  asking  pardon  and  promising 
never  more  to  busy  liiinself  witii  affairs  of  govern- 
ment, he  was  allowed  to  remain  in  the  province, 
and  even  to  act  as  cure  of  the  Mines  .^  No  evi- 
dence appears  that  tlio  Britisli  authorities  ever 
molested  a  priest,  except  when  detected  in  prac- 
tices alien  to  his  proper  functions  and  injuiious 
to  the  government.  On  one  occasion  when  two 
cures  were  vacant,  one  through  sedition  and  the 
otiier  apparently  through  illness  or  death,  Lieute- 
nant-Governor Armstrong  requested  the  Governor 
of  Isle  Royale  to  send  two  priests  "of  known 
probity "   to  fill   them.* 


'  The  motives  for  paying  priests  for  instructing  tlie  people  of  a  pro- 
vince ceded  to  p;ngland  are  given  in  a  report  of  the  French  Marine 
Council.  The  Acadians  "ne  pourront  j.iniais  conserver  un  veritable 
att.ichement  ii  la  religion  et  a  lenr  h'l/itlmc  sonvrmin  8.ans  le  secours  d'uii 
miasionnairo  "  (Deliberations  dn  Consril  <le  .l/ari/if,  2.3  Mai,  1719,  in  Ac 
C'unada-Fmiifciix).  The  Intend.ant  Bi'gon  highly  commends  the  efforts 
of  the  missionaries  to  Iceep  tlie  .Vcidians  in  tlic  French  interest  {Beqon 
an  Ministre,  2.5  Sef.l,  171.5).  and  Vaudrcuil  prai.'ies  their  zeal  in  the  same 
cause  (  Viiuiheuil  an  Minisire,  31  Oct.  1717). 

"  DiUheratiOiis  du  Consril  d<:  Mtiiine,  3  ^fai,  1718. 

•  Record  of  Council  at  Annapolln,  1 1  and  24  Oct.  1726. 

*  Armstronf}  to  Saint-Ovide,  17  June,  1732. 
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Who  were  answerable  for  the  anomalous  state  of 
affairs  in  the  province,  —  the  imperium  in  impcrio 
wiiere  the  inner  power  waxed  and  strengthened 
every  day,  and  the  outer  relatively  pined  and 
dwindled?  It  was  not  mainly  the  Crown  of 
France  nor  its  agents,  secular  or  clerical.  Their 
action  under  tliu  circumstances,  tiiough  sometimes 
inexcusable,  was  natural,  and  might  have  been 
foreseen.  Nor  was  it  the  Council  at  Annapolis, 
who  had  little  power  either  for  good  or  evil.  It 
was  mainly  the  n  gleet  and  apathy  of  the  British 
ministers,  who  seemed  careless  as  to  whether  they 
kept  Acadia  or  lost  it,  apparently  thinking  it  not 
worth  their  notice. 

About  tlie  middle  of  the  century  they  wakened 
from  their  lethargy,  and  warned  by  the  signs  of 
the  times,  sent  troops  and  settlers  into  the  prov- 
ince at  the  eleventh  hour.  France  and  her  agents 
took  alarm,  and  redoubled  their  efforts  to  keep 
their  hold  on  a  country  which  they  had  begun  to 
regard  as  theirs  already.  The  settlement  of  the 
English  at  Halifax  startled  the  French  into  those 
courses  of  intrigue  and  violence  which  were  the 
immediate  cause  of  the  removal  of  the  Acadians 
in  17:3-5. 

At  the  earlier  period  which  we  are  now  consid- 
ering, the  storm  w.as  still  remote.  The  English 
made  no  attempt  eitlier  to  settle  the  province  or 
to  secure  it  by  sufficient  garrisons ;  they  merely 
tried  to  bind  the  inhabitants  by  an  oath  of  alle- 
giance which  the  weakness  of  the  government 
would  constantly  tempt  them  to  break.     When 
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George  I.  came  to  the  throne,  Deputy-Governor 
CauHield  tried  to  induce  the  inhabitants  to  swear 
allegiance  to  tiie  new  monarch.  The  Acadian.s 
a.sked  advice  of  Saint-Ovide,  governor  at  Loui.s- 
Iwurg,  who  sent  them  elaborate  directions  how  to 
answer  the  English  demand  and  remain  at  the 
same  time  faithful  children  of  France.  Nciiher 
Caulfield  nor  his  successor  could  carry  their  point. 
The  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  as  we  have  seen,  gave  the 
Acadians  a  year  in  which  to  choo.se  between  re- 
maining in  the  province  and  becoming  British 
subjects,  or  leaving  it  as  subjects  of  the  King  of 
France.  The  year  had  long  ago  expired,  and 
most  of  them  wore  still  in  Acadia,  unwilling  to 
leave  it,  yet  refusing  to  own  King  George.  In 
1720  General  Richard  Philipps,  the  governor  of 
the  province,  set  himself  to  the  task  of  getting 
the  oath  taken,  while  the  missionaries  and  the 
French  officers  at  Isle  Eoyale  strenuously  opposed 
his  efforts.  He  issued  a  proclamation  ordering 
the  Acadians  to  swear  allegiance  to  the  King  of 
England  or  leave  the  country,  without  their  prop- 
erty, within  four  months.  In  great  alarm,  they 
appealed  to  their  priests,  and  begged  the  Rocollet, 
Pere  Justinien,  cure  of  Mines,  to  ask  advice  and 
help  from  Saint-Ovide,  successor  of  Costebelle  at 
Louisbourg,  protesting  that  they  would  abandon 
all  rather  than  renounce  their  religion  and  their 
King.'     At  the   same  time  they  prepared  for  a 


1  The  A'-adinm  In  .'^nhlOririr,  6  Mai/,  1720.  in  PiilJii:  Documents  cj 
Nom  Sciilia,  25.  This  letter  was  eviilcutly  writteu  for  them,  —  no  doubt 
by  a  missionary. 
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geiieriil  emigration  by  way  of  the  istlinius  and 
Baye  Verte,  wliuru  it  would  liavo  bouu  imiJossible 
to  stop  them.' 

Without  tlie  iiifhience  of  their  spiritual  and 
temporal  advisers,  to  whom  they  turned  in  all 
tiieir  troui)les,  it  is  elear  tliat  tlie  Auadians  would 
have  taken  the  oath  and  remained  in  tran(|uil  en- 
joyment of  their  homes ;  Ijut  it  wa.s  then  thought 
important  to  Fn'neh  interests  that  they  sliould 
remove  either  to  Isle  IJoyale  or  to  Isle  St.  .lean, 
now  Prince  Edward's  Island.  Hence  no  means 
were  spared  to  prevent  then;  from  becoming  Brit- 
ish subjects,  if  only  in  name:  even  the  Micmacs 
were  enlisted  in  tiie  good  work,  and  induced  to 
threaten  them  with  their  enmity  if  they  should 
fail  hi  allegiance  to  King  Louis.  Philipps  feared 
that  the  Acadians  would  rise  in  arms  if  he  insisted 
on  the  harsh  requirements  of  his  proclamation ; 
in  which  case  his  position  would  have  been  difficult, 
as  they  now  outnumbered  his  garrison  about  five  to 
one.  Therefore  he  extended  indefinitely  the  term 
of  four  months,  that  ho  had  fixed  for  their  final 
choice,  and  continued  to  urge  and  persuade,  with- 
out gaining  a  step  towards  the  desired  result.  In 
vain  he  beartced  for  aid  from  the  British  authorities. 
They  would  do  nothing  for  him,  but  merely  ob- 
served that  while  the  French  officers  and  priests 
had  such  influence  over  the  Acadians,  they  would 
never  be  good  sul)jects,  and  so  had  better  be  put 

^  "Tliey  cjin  march  off  at  their  leisure,  hy  w.ay  of  tlio  Rave  Verte, 
with  their  effeots,  wittiout  daniror  of  I)eiiin:  molested  hy  ttiis  garrison, 
which  scarce  suffices  to  secure  tlie  Fort."  Plulijttts  to  Stcntaiy  Cragg$, 
ibllaji,  1720. 
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out  of  the  country.'  Tlii.s  tvas  easier  said  than 
done  ;  for  at  tliis  very  time  there  were  siijus  tliat 
the  Acadians  and  tiie  Alicuiaus  would  unito  to  put 
out  tlie  Englisii  garrison.' 

Piiilipiw  was  succeeded  by  a  deputy-governor, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Armstrong,  —  a  person  of  ar- 
dent impulses  and  unstable  disposition.  lie  applied 
himself  witli  great  zeal  and  apparent  conlidence  to 
accomplishing  tli(;  task  in  which  his  principal  had 
failed.  In  fact,  he  succeeded  in  1720  in  persuad- 
hig  the  inhabitants  about  Annapolis  to  take  the 
oath,  with  a  proviso  that  they  should  not  be  called 
upon  for  military  service ;  but  tlie  main  body  of 
the  Acadians  stiffly  refused.  In  tlie  next  year 
he  sent  Ensign  Wroth  to  Mines,  Chignecto,  and 
neighboring  settlements  to  renew  the  attempt  on 
occasion  of  the  accession  of  George  II.  The  en- 
voy's instructions  left  much  to  his  discretion  or 
his  indiscretion,  and  he  came  back  with  the  signa- 
tures, or  crosses,  of  the  inhabitants  attached  to  an 
oath  so  clogged  with  conditions  that  it  left  them 
free  to  return  to  their  French  allegiance  whenever 
they  chose. 

Philipps  now  came  hack  to  Acadia  to  resume 
Ills  difficult  task.  And  here  a  surprise  meets  us. 
He  reported  a  complete  success.  The  Acadians, 
as  he  declared,  swore  allegiance  without  reserve 
to  King  George  ;  but  he  does  not  tell  us  how  they 

'  Tlie  Bmiril  of  Tmih  to  Phitiiips.  28  T>rc.  1720, 

'•*  Dfiili&aliotis  till  Council  ih  Mariw,  Aimsl,  17:J0.  The  .attempt  ,ip;ailist 
tlie  K^Ti'i"'  "'as  proliaWy  uppustil  liv  Uu:  priuat.s.  ivlio  must  liave  seen 
tlie  iljviij;er  thiit  it  witulil  nmse  the  iniiii.stry  into  seniliii^  troops  to  the 
proviucc,  which  would  have  bccu  disotitrous  to  tlicir  plaus. 
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were  brouglit  to  do  so.  Compulsion  was  out  of 
the  question.  Tliey  could  liave  c;it  to  pieces 
any  part  of  tiie  paltry  English  garri.son  that 
niigiit  venture  outsid.;  the  ditches  of  Annapolis, 
or  they  n.ight  have  left  Acadia,  with  all  their 
goods  and  chattels,  with  no  possihility  of  stop- 
ping them.  The  tak'-ig  uf  the  oath  was  then- 
fore  a  voluntary  act. 

15ut  what  \va-  the  oath  '.'     The  words  reported 
by    I'hilipps    were    as    follows:    ••  I    promise   a,w| 
swear  sincerely,  on  the  faith  of  :i  Christian,  that  I 
will  be  entirely  faithful,  and  will  truly  obey  his 
Majestj-  King  George  the  Second,  whom  I  recog- 
nize as  sovereign   lord  of  Acadia  or  Nova  Scotia. 
So  help  me  God."     To  this  the  Acadians  affixed 
their  crosses,  or,  in  exceptional  cases,  their  names. 
Recently,  however,  evidence  has  appeared  that,  so 
far  at  least  as  regards  the  Acadians  on  and  near 
Mines  Basin,  the  ell'ect  of  the  oath  was  qualified 
by  a  promise  on  the  part  of  I'hilipps  that  they 
should  not  be  required   to  take  up  arms  against 
either   French    or    Indians ;    they   on    their"  part 
promising  never  to  take  up  arms  against  the  Eng- 
lish.    This  statement  is  made  by  Gaudalie,  cure 
of  the   parish   of  M'nes,   and   Noiville,   priest   at 
I'igiquid,  or  Pisiquid,  now  Windsor.'     In  fact,  the 
Englisli  never  had  the  folly  to  call  on  the  Acadi- 
ans to  fight  for  them  ;  and  the  greater  part  of  this 
peace-loving  people  were  true  to  their  promise  not 

'    Crrlltimi  lie   Cliitr'i  tie  In    <:,iii,l,il:e    prflf   ."■«'  mils: r.'(v  </,    '„ 

/wr,,/,,,. ,/,,,  .V,-,,,,,, ,,,  x,.i!i.Ahr   ,i,r  N..:r:ii.., ,„i ,/,.  r.u,„,„p,;u„ 

(■(  Je  la  Samie  Fumdlf  de  I'liii'jml :  priuteil  iji  Hiimeatt,   Um   Volimie 
FeoJak  m  Am€iiiim  (ed.  1889)  II.  M. 
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to  take  arms  against  tlie  Kiigli!*li,  tliougli  a  consid- 
erable number  of  them  did  so.  osjM!i!ially  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Seven  Years'  War.  It  was  to 
tliis  promise,  whetlier  ki'i)l  or  l)roken.  that  they 
owed  tlieir  name  <>t'  Neutral  Freni'h. 

From  first  to  last,  the  Aeadians  remained  in  a 
e!iild-like  dependence  on  their  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral guiiles.  N\)t  one  of  tlieir  number  stands  out 
prominently  from  among  the  rest.  'I'hey  seem  to 
have  been  totally  devoid  of  natural  leaders,  and. 
unhappily  fm-  them.seKcs,  left  their  fate  in  tiie 
hands  (jf  others.  Yet  they  were  fidly  aware 
of  their  numerical  strength,  and  had  repeatedly 
declared,  in  a  manner  that  the  English  oHieers 
called  insolent,  tiiat  they  would  neither  leave  the 
country  nor  swear  allegiance  to  King  George. 
The  truth  probably  is  that  those  who  governed 
them  had  become  convincetl  that  this  simple  popu- 
lation, which  increased  rapidly,  and  could  always 
be  kept  French  at  heart,  might  be  made  more  use- 
ful to  France  in  .\cadia  than  out  of  it,  and  that 
it  was  needless  fiirther  to  oppose  the  taking  of  an 
oath  which  would  leave  them  in  quiet  pos.session 
of  their  farms  without  making  any  change  in 
their  feelings,  and  probably  none  in  their  actions. 
By  force  of  natural  increase  Acadia  would  in  time 
become  the  scat  of  a  largo  population  ardently 
French  and  ardently  Catholic  ;  and  while  officials 
in  France  .sometimes  complained  of  tlie  reluctance 
of  the  Acadians  to  move  to  Isle  Royale,  those  who 
directed  them  in  their  own  country  seem  to  have 
become  willing  that  they  sliould  .stay  where  they 
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were  iind  placi'  tlieiu.sflvo.s  in  siicli  relations  willi 
the  Knglisli  an  .sliuuid  ioavu  llicni  'wr  to  in<ica«' 
and  multiply  inidi.stuii)ud.  DucL'ivL'd  hy  tlio  l.)n.^' 
apathy  of  the  Uriti.sh  governnii'nt,  Frcnuli  nHicial.s 
did  not  fori'sw;  that  a  fiiiu  wciild  couie  wIrmi  it 
would  Ix'Mtir  itself  tu  niaku  Acidia  Kiigiish  in  fact 
us  'vtdl  as  in  name.' 


'  'IV  prciciliri;,'  clcii|pli'r  i>  liawil   liirijilv  i<ii  two  .cillirii.ni, 
uuli'liU  nliUilif;  til  Aiilcliu,  —  Ihc  .\i,ni  .^,ll/l.l  Airliir,  .,  „r  >. /,  id. 

Ill,  /V./ii-  /taiiiiiiii/..  !,/■  .V.ivi  .s,„(i,i,  iiriiiii'il  ill  l»r,'.i  In  till'  1,1m 
iif  llmt  |irmiilic,  linil  tllr  lli!l»»  nf  |iil|ii'ra  nilli,  i,-,|  In  |[rv.  n.  It.  ( 
mill  |iriiili'i|  in  tlic  ilniiiiiirmiin  ili|ianiiiiiil  ..1  /..  1  ,iu,i, l,i  I',, 1 
iHiiii'W  imlilishiil  niiiliT  iliri'iliiin  iif  l.iiviil  rninr,.il,\  at  (^mliii-. 
t'lWdi-ain,  with  iiunniiuuUe  iipilii.itf.v,  1i:im  liilmri'il  tu  jiiitliiT  rviTit 
Kurii|ii'  iir  .\tiiiHcu  tluit  luulil  toll  in  fiiinr  iif  tlio   Krinili  lunl 

the  Kiij-linh.     .Mr.  ,M>iiin.  th litnr  nf  tho  .\„i,t  Sialin  ,\i,/ur, 

til  (111.  iilluT  «i.Ie,  mi  that  tlio  tvM.  i'<ill|.|'tiiiiis  »ii|i|il|.ini.iit  carli 
Itiitli  aiX'i'ii|iiiiiH  ami  laliialili'.  Iti'^i.li's  ilii'm'.  I  liaii-  iiiaili'  iHo  nt 
iliii'iilni'litK  friiTii  till'  ariliiven  ii£  raii«  uut  tu  In;  fouml  in  t'itlior 
uliiivu-uniiiL'il  culiectiuun. 
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BOUNDABY  niSITTES.  —  OlTlOSTS  OF  CANADA.  —  TllE  EaRLIEI!  AND 
EATKlLjlisLllH.—  liULIcaoN  AXU  ruLiriCS.  —  TlIE  XoitlllDCMvWCIC  K8 
ASU    Tlllilll    MlSSlONAin.  —  A    IIOLLIIH     I'jiVCE.  —  Disl'lTED    LaM) 

(Claims.  —  Council  at   (Jeokuetown.  —  Attitide    of    Kale.  — 

MlKlSTEK   AND    JESUIT.  —  TlIE    INDIANS    WAVEIl.  —  Ax    OUTBREAK. 

—  Covert  Wab.  —  iNiiKiXATiox  auainst  Hale.  —  AVak  declaked. 

—  (ioVEBNOB  AND  ASSEMBLY.  —  Sl'EECII  OF  .SaMUEL  Se«ALL. — 
I'ENOUSCOTS  .'TACK  FoBT  8t.  GeoBUE.  —  Kei'BISAL.  —  JVITACK 
ON    XOBBIlHiEWOCK. DeATII    OF    RaLE. 

Before  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  the  pre.sent  Nova 
Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and  a  part  of  Maine  were 
collectively  called  Acadia  by  the  French  ;  but  after 
the  treaty  gave  Acadia  to  England,  they  insisted 
that  the  name  meant  only  Nova  Scotia.  The 
English  on  their  part  claimed  that  the  cession  of 
Acadia  made  them  owners,  not  only  of  the  Nova 
Sootian  penin.sula.  but  of  all  tlie  country  north  of  it 
to  tlie  St.  Lawrence,  or  at  least  to  the  dividing 
ridge  or  height  of  land. 

This  and  other  disputed  questions  of  boundary 
were  to  be  settled  by  commissioners  of  the  two 
powers ;  but  their  meeting  was  put  off  for  forty 
years,  and  then  their  discussions  ended  in  the 
Seven  Years'  War.  The  claims  of  the  rival 
nations  were   la    fact    so    discordant    that    any 
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attempt  to  reconcile  them  must  needs  produce 
a  fresh  quarrel.  The  treaty  had  left  a  choice 
of  evils.  To  discuss  the  '■  undiu.)'  •j-tostion  meant 
to  renew  the  war;  to  1  :.";  it  unsettled  was  a 
source  of  constant  irrilt'i-v :  auu  while  delay 
staved  off  a  great  war,  it  quickly  produced  a 
small  one. 

The  river  Kernebec,  which  was  generally  ad- 
mitted by  the   Fre.  ch   to    be   the    dividing    lino 
between  their  possessions  and  New  England,"  was 
regarded  by  theni  with  the  most  watchful  jealousy. 
Its  headwaters  approached  those  of  the  Canadian 
river   Ciiaudiore,    the   mouth   of    which    is    near 
Quebec ;  and  by  ascending  the  former  stream  and 
crossing  to  the  headwaters  of  the  latter,  through 
an  intricacy  of  forests,  hills,  ponds,  and  marshes, 
it  was  possible  for  a  small  band  of  hardy  men, 
unencumbered  by  cannon,  to  reach  the  Canadian 
capital,  as  was  done  long  after  by  the  followers  of 
Benedict  Arnold.     Iknce  it  was  thought  a  matter 
of    the   last    importance    to   close    the    Kennebec 
against  such  an  attempt.    The  Norridgewock  band 
of  the  Abenakis,  who  lived  on  the  banks  of  that 
river,  were  used  to  serve  this  purpose  and  to  form 
a  sort  of  advance-guard  to  the  French  colony,  while 
other  kindred   bands  on  the   Penobscot,  the   St. 
Croix,  and  the  St.  John,  were  expected  to  aid  in 
opposing  a  living   barrier    to    English    intrusion. 
Missionaries    were    stationed     among    all    these 

'  In  1700,  howevtr,  there  Wiis  .111  .■isreeniont,  under  tlie  Treaty  ot 
l^yswick,  whicli  cxteinluil  tin'  English  limits  as  far  as  the  River  St, 
George,  a  little  west  ot  the  Penobscot. 
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Indians  to  keep  them  true  to  Church  and  King. 
The  most  important  station,  tliat  of  tlie  Norridge- 
wocks,  was  in  cliarge  of  Father  Sobastien  Kale,  the 
most  conspicuous  and  interesting  figure  among  the 
later  French-American  Jesuits. 

Since  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  a 
change  had  come  over  the  Jesuit  missions  of  New 
France.     Nothing  is  more  striking  or  more  admi- 
rable than  the  self-devoted  apostleship  of  the  earlier 
period.'    The  movement  in  Western  Europe  known 
as  the  Renaissance  was  far  more  than  a  revival 
of  arts  and  letters,  —  it  was  an  awakening  of  in- 
tellectual, moral,  and  religious  life ;  the  offspring 
of  causes  long  in  action,  and  tlie  parent  of  other 
movements  in  action  to  this  day.     Tho  Protestant 
Reformation  was  a  part  of  it.     That  revolt  against 
Rome  produced  a  counter  Renaissance  in  the  bosom 
of  the  ancient  Church  herself.    In  presence  of  that 
peril   she  woke  from   sloth   and    corruption,  and 
girded  herself  to  beat  back  the  invading  heresies, 
by  force  or  by  craft,  by  inquisitorial  fires,  by  the 
arms  of  princely  and   imperial  allies,  and  by  the 
self-sacrificing  enthusiasm  of  her  saints  and  mar- 
tyrs.    That  time  of  danger  pioduced  the  exalted 
zeal   of   Xavier  and  the  intense,  thoughtful,  or- 
ganizing zeal  of  Loyola.      After   a   century  had 
passed,  the  flame  still  burned,  and  it  never  shone 
with  a    purer  or   brighter  radiance   than   in   the 
early  missions  of  New  France. 

Such  ardors  cannot  be  permanent ;    they  nnist 
subside,  from  the  law  of  their  nature.    If  the  great 

'  See  Jesuits  in  Xmih  America  in  the  Seventeenth  Century. 
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Western  mission  had  been  a  success,  the  enthusiasm 
of  its  founders  might  have  maintained  itself  for 
some  time  longer;  but  that  mission  was  extin- 
guished in  blood.  Its  martyrs  died  in  vain,  and 
tlie  burning  faith  that  had  created  it  was  rudely 
tried.  Canada  ceased  to  be  a  mission.  The  civil 
and  military  powers  grew  strong,  and  the  Church 
no  longer  ruled  with  undivided  sway.  The  times 
changed,  and  the  men  changed  with  them.  It  is  a 
characteristic  of  the  Jesuit  Order,  and  one  of  the 
sources  of  its  strength,  that  it  choo.ses  the  workman 
for  his  work,  studies  the  qualities  of  its  members, 
and  gives  to  each  the  task  for  which  he  is  fitted 
best.  When  its  aim  was  to  convert  savage  hordes 
and  build  up  another  Paraguay  in  the  Northern 
wilderness,  it  sent  a  Jogues,  a  Bivbeuf,  a  Charles 
Garnier,  and  a  Gabriel  Lalemant,  like  a  forlorn 
hope,  to  storm  the  stronghold  of  heathendom.  In 
later  times  it  sent  other  men  to  meet  other  needs 
and  accomplish  other  purposes. 

Before  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  the 
functions  of  the  Canadian  Jesuit  had  become  as 
much  political  as  religious ;  but  if  the  fires  of  his 
apostolic  zeal  burned  less  high,  his  devotion  to  the 
Order  in  which  he  had  merged  his  personality  was 
as  intense  as  before.  While  in  constant  friction  with 
the  civil  and  military  powers,  he  tried  to  make 
himself  necessary  to  them,  and  in  good  measure  he 
succeeded.  Nobody  was  so  able  to  manage  the 
Indian  tribes  and  keep  them  in  the  interest  of 
Franco.  '■  Keligion,"  says  Charlevoi.x,  "  is  the 
chief  bond  by  which  the  savages  are  attached  to 
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US ; "  and  it  was  the  Jesuit  above  all  others  who 
was  charged  to  keep  this  bond  firm. 

The  Christianity  that  was  made  to  serve  this 
useful  end  did  not  strike  a  deep  root.  While 
humanity  is  in  the  savage  state,  it  can  only  be 
Christianized  on  the  surface;  and  the  convert  of 
the  Jesuits  remained  a  savage  still.  They  did  not 
even  try  to  civilize  him.  They  taught  him  to 
repeat  a  catechism  which  lie  could  not  understand^ 
and  practise  rites  of  which  the  spiritual  signifi- 
cance was  incomprehensible  to  him.  He  saw  the 
symbols  of  his  new  faith  in  much  the  same  light 
as  the  superstitions  that  had  once  enchained 
him.  To  his  eyes  the  crucifix  was  a  fetich  of  sur- 
passing power,  and  the  Mass  a  beneficent  "  medi- 
cine," or  occult  influence,  of  supreme  efficacy.  Yet 
he  would  not  forget  his  old  rooted  beliefs,  and  it 
needed  the  constant  presence  of  the  missionary  to 
prevent  him  from  returning  to  them. 

Since  the  Iroquois  had  ceased  to  be  a  danger  to 
Canada,  the  active  alliance  of  the  Western  Indians 
had  become  less  important  to  the  colony.  Hence 
the  missions  among  them  had  received  less  atten- 
tion, and  most  of  these  tribes  had  relapsed  into 
heathenism.  The  chief  danger  had  shifted  east- 
ward, and  was,  or  was  supposed  to  be,  in  the 
direction  of  New  England.  Therefore  the  Eastern 
missions  were  cultivated  with  diligence,  whether 
those  within  or  ndjoining  the  settled  limits  of 
Canada,  like  the  Iroquois  mission  of  Caughnawaga, 
the  Abenaki  missions  of  St.  Francis  and  Becan- 
cour,  and  the  Huron  mission  of  Lorette.  or  those 
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that  served  as  outposts  and  advance-guards  of 
the  colony,  like  the  Norridgewock  Abenakis  of  the 
Kennebec,  or  the  Penobscot  Abenakis  of  the  Penob- 
scot. The  j)riests  at  all  these  stations  were  in  close 
correspoiidoncc  with  the  government,  to  which 
their  influence  over  their  converts  was  invaluable. 
In  the  wilderness  dens  of  the  Hurons  or  the  Iro- 
(luois,  the  early  Jesuit  was  a  marvel  of  self- 
sacrificing  zeal ;  his  successor,  half  missionary  and 
half  agent  of  the  King,  had  thought  for  this  world 
as  well  as  the  next. 

Sebastien  Rale,'  born  in  Franche-Comto  in  1657, 
was  sent  to  the  American  missions  in  1089  at  the 
age  of  thirty-two.  After  spending  two  years  among 
the  Abenakis  of  Canada,  then  settled  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Chaudiere,  he  was  sent  for  two  years 
more  to  the  Illinois,  and  tlience  to  the  Abenakis  of 
the  Kennebec,  where  he  was  to  end  his  days. 

Near  where  the  town  of  Norridgewock  now 
stands,  the  Kennebec  curved  round  a  broad  tongue 
of  meadow  land,  iii  the  midst  of  a  picturesque 
wilderness  of  hills  and  forests.  On  this  tongue  of 
land,  oil  ground  a  few  feet  above  the  general  level, 
stood  the  village  of  the  Norridgewocks,  fenced  with 
a  stockade  of  round  logs  nine  feet  high.  The 
enclosure  was  square ;  each  of  its  four  sides 
measured  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet,  and  each 
had  its  gate.  From  the  four  gates  ran  two  streets, 
or  lanes,  which  crossed  each  other  in  the  middle  of 
the  village.     There  were  twenty-six  Indian  houses, 


1  So  written  by  hiinx'lf  in  ,'i?i  auLogr.ipli  letter  of  18  Nov.  1712.     It  is 
also  spelled  Uasle,  Kustes.  Kulle,  and,  very  incorrectly,  Kalle,  or  Kalleo. 
VOL,  I.  — 14 
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or  cabins,  within  the  stockade,  described  as  "  built 
much  after  tliu  English  manner,"  though  probably 
of  logs.  The  church  was  outside  the  enclosure, 
about  twenty  paces  from  the  esist  gate.'  Such 
was  the  mission  village  of  Norridgcwock  in  171C. 
It  had  risen  from  its  ashes  since  Colonel  Hilton 
destroyed  it  in  1705,  and  the  ciuuY!l]  had  been 
rebuilt  by  New  England  workmen  hired  for  the 
purpose.^  A  small  bell,  which  is  still  iireserved 
at  Brunswick,  rang  for  Mass  at  early  morning,  and 
for  vespers  at  sunset.  Rale's  leisure  hours  were 
few.  He  preached,  exhorted,  catechised  the  young 
converts,  counselled  their  seniors  for  this  world 
and  the  next,  nursed  them  in  sickness,  composed 
their  quarrels,  tilled  his  own  garden,  cut  his  own 
firewood,  cooked  his  own  food,  which  was  of  Indian 
corn,  or,  at  a  pinch,  of  roots  and  acorns,  worked 
at  his  Abenaki  vocabulary,  and,  being  expert  at 
handicraft,  made  ornaments  for  the  church,  or 
moulded  candles  from  the  fruit  of  the  bayberry,  or 
wax-myrtle.'  Twice  a  year,  summer  and  winter, 
he  followed  his  flock  to  the  sea-shore  and  the  islands. 


1  The  above  p-irticulara  are  taken  from  an  inscription  on  a  manuscript 
map  in  tliclilirary  of  the  Maine  Historical  Society,  maile  in  1710  liy.Iosepli 
fleatli,  one  of  the  iiriucipal  ICnjjlisll  settlers  on  the  Kennebec,  and  for 
a  time  commandant  of  tlie  fort  at  Hruns\vick. 

-  When  Colonel  Westbrook  and  his  men  came  to  Norridgewock  in 
1722,  they  f<mnil  a  paper  pinned  to  the  church  door,  containing,  among 
others,  the  following  words,  in  the  handwriting  of  Kale,  meant  as  a  Hing 
at  the  English  inv.aders  :  "  It  [the  church]  is  ill  built,  because  the  English 
don't  work  well.  It  is  not  linished,  .ilthongb  five  or  ai\  Englishmen  have 
wrought  here  during  four  years,  and  the  rndertakor  [contractor],  who  i.s 
a  great  ''he.lt,  h.-jth  been  paid  in  advance  for  to  finish  it."  The  money 
came  from  the  Canadian  government. 

^  Mtjrka  ceri/era. 
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where  they  lived  at  tlii'ir  ease  on  fi.sh  and  seals, 
clams,  oysters,  and  seafowl. 

This  Kennebec  mission  had  been  begun  more 
than  half  a  century  before ;  yet  the  conjurors,  or 
'■  medicine  men,"  —  natural  enemies  of  tlie  mission- 
ary, —  still  remained  obdurate  and  looked  on  the 
father  askance,  though  the  body  of  the  tribe  were 
constant  at  Mass  and  confession,  and  regarded  hini 
with  loving  reverence.  He  always  attended  their 
councils,  and,  as  he  tells  us,  his  advice  always 
prevailed  ;  but  he  was  less  fortunate  when  he  told 
them  to  practise  no  needless  cruelty  in  their 
wars,  on  which  point  they  were  often  disobedient 
children.' 

Rale  was  of  a  strong,  enduring  frame,  and  a 
keen,  vehement,  caustic  spirit.  He  had  the  gift  of 
tongues,  and  was  as  familiar  with  the  Abenaki 
and  several  other  Indian  languages  as  he  was  with 
Latin.^  Of  the  genuineness  of  his  zeal  there  is  no 
doubt,  nor  of  his  earnest  and  lively  interest  in  the 
fortunes  of  tlie  wilderness  flock  of  which  he  was 
the  shepherd  for  half  his  life.  The  situation  was 
critical  for  them  and  for  him.  The  English 
settlements  were  but  a  short  distance  below,  while 


'  The  site  of  tlic  Inilian  village  is  still  called  Iiiilian  Old  I'niiit. 
Nnrrid^euock  is  the  Naurantsoiiak,  or  Naraiitsouak,  of  the  Frem  li.. 
For  Hi'le's  mission  life,  see  two  letters  of  his.  15  Oct.  17:"?,  and  12  Oct. 
1722,  and  a  letter  of  I'ere  I,a  ('ha.sse,  Superior  of  the  Missions,  2'.!  Oct. 
1724.    These  are  printed  in  the  Ltiira  Kclijimilcs,  X\TI.,  XXIII. 

-  I'ere  La  Chasse,  in  his  enlogy  of  Kale,  says  that  there  w<as  not  a 
lan^iiaue  on  the  continent  with  which  he  had  not  some  acquaintance. 
This  i..(  of  course  ahsurd.  Jicsidcs  a  fttll  kliowlci!:::-  of  the  Norrid;;ii\ock 
Ahenaki,  he  had  more  or  less  aci|uaintanee  wirli  two  other  Algonkiii 
larigu.ages,  —  the  Ottawa  and  the  Illinois, — and  also  with  the  Huron; 
which  is  enough  for  one  man. 
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those  of  the  French  could  be  reached  only  by  a 
hard  journey  of  twelve  or  fourteen  days. 

With  two  intervals  of  uneasy  peace,  the  borders 
of  Maine  had  been  harried  by  war-parties  for 
thirty-eight  years  ;  and  since  1089  these  raids  had 
been  prompted  and  aided  by  the  French.  Thus  it 
happened  that  extensive  tracts,  wliicli  before 
Philip's  War  were  dotted  with  farm-houses  and 
fishing  hamlets,  had  been  abandoned,  and  culti- 
vated fields  were  turning  again  to  forests.  The 
village  of  Wells  had  become  the  eastern  frontier. 
But  now  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  gave  promise  of 
lasting  tranquillity.  The  Abenakis,  hearing  that 
they  were  to  be  backed  no  longer  by  the  French, 
became  alarmed,  sent  messengers  to  Casco,  and 
asked  for  peace.  In  July  there  was  a  convention 
at  Portsmouth,  when  delegates  of  the  Norridge- 
wocks,  Penobscots,  Malecites,  and  other  Abenaki 
bands  met  Governor  Dudley  and  the  councillors  of 
Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire.  A  paper  was 
read  to  them  by  sworn  interpreters,  in  which  they 
confessed  that  they  had  broken  former  treaties, 
begged  pardon  for  "  past  rebellions,  hostilities,  and 
violations  of  promises,"  declared  themselves  sub- 
jects of  Queen  Anne,  pledged  firm  friend.ship  with 
the  English,  and  promised  them  that  they  might 
re-enter  without  molestation  on  all  their  former 
possessions.  Eight  of  the  principal  Abenaki  chiefs 
signed  this  document  with  their  totemic  marks, 
and  the  rest  did  so,  after  similar  interpretation,  at 
another  convention  in  the  next  year.'      Indians 

1  Tliis  treaty  Ih  ijivon  in  full  by  IViili.'ilIow.     It  is  also  urintcd  froin 
the  original  draft, by  Mr.  I-'rcdcric  Kidder,  in  hi:i  AUmtl^i  Indiurs :  their 
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when  in  troiittlc  can  waive  their  pride  and  lavi.-ili 
pi'L  ■e.ssioiis  and  jironii.ses ;  but  wiien  they  called 
tliemselves  subjects  of  (iueen  Anne,  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  they  did  not  know  what  the  words 
meant. 

Peace  with  the  India-is  w:s  no  sooner  concluded 
than  a  stream  of  settlers  began  to  move  eastward 
to  reoeeupy  the  lands  that  they  owned  or  claimed 
in  the  region  of  tlie  lower  Kennebec.  Much  of 
this  country  was  held  in  extensive  tracts,  imder 
old  grants  of  the  last  century,  and  the  proprietors 
offered  great  inducements  to  attract  (nnigrants. 
The  government  of  Massachusetts,  though  im- 
poverished by  three  wars,  of  which  it  had  borne 
the  chief  burden,  added  what  encouragements  it 
could.  The  hamlets  of  Saco.  Scarborough,  Fal- 
mouth, and  Georgetown  ro.se  from  their  ashes, 
mills  were  built  on  the  streams,  old  farms  were 
retilled,  and  new  ones  cleared.  A  certain  Dr. 
Noyes,  who  had  established  a  sturgeon  fishery  on 
the  Kennebec,  built  at  his  own  charge  a  stone  fort 
at  Cushnoc,  or  Augusta ;  and  it  is  said  that  as 
early  as  1714  a  blockhouse  was  built  many  miles 
above,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Sebasticook.'  In  the 
next  year,  Fort  George  was  built  at  the  lower  falls 

Treaties  fffl7i:i  ainl  1717.  The  two  imppesHioiis  are  substantially  the  .'tame, 
but  with  verliul  variatious.  The  version  of  Kiiiiler  is  the  more  coiiiplote, 
in  ffivinjy  not  only  the  Inilian  totenn'c  marks,  hut  also  the  auto^rajihs  in 
fae-siniile  of  all  the  English  othcials.  liale  gives  a  ilraniatir  aceount  of 
the  tre.ity,  which  he  nniy  have  got  from  the  Indians,  and  which  omits 
their  submission  and  their  promises. 

'  It  iva-T  standing  iji  I5i.>2,  .ind  .1  skotih  of  it  is  given  by  Winsor, 
Narratii-r  and  Critical  HiHory,  V.  185.  I  have  some  doubts  as  to  the 
date  of  erection. 
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of  tlie  AiKlroNcof-f^in  ;  and,  some  years  later,  Kort 
Uii-liinund,  on  the  Kennebec,  at  tlie  situ  of  tlio 
l)resent  town  of  Uicliinond.' 

Some  of  the  claims  to  these  Kennebec  lands 
V  re  based  on  old  Crown  patents,  some  on  mere 
lnoscription,  some  on  Indian  titles,  good  or  bad. 
Hale  says  that  an  Englishman  would  give  an  In- 
dian a  bottle  of  rum,  and  get  from  him  in  return 
a  large  tract  of  land.^  Something  like  this  may 
have  happened ;  though  in  other  eases  the  titles 
were  as  good  as  Indian  titles  n.siiallyare,  the  deeds 
being  in  regular  form  and  signed  by  the  principal 
chiefs  for  a  consideration  wliich  they  thought 
sufficient.  The  lands  ot  i  idians,  however,  are 
owned,  so  far  as  owned  at  all,  by  the  whole  com- 
numity ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  Algonquin  tribes 
the  chiefs  had  no  real  authority  to  alienate  them 
without  the  consent  of  the  tribesmen.  Even 
supposing  this  consent  to  have  been  given,  the 
Norridgewocks  would  not  have  been  satisfied ;  for 
Kale  taught  tliem  that  they  could  not  part  with 
their  lands,  because  they  held  them  in  trust  for 
their  children,  to  whom  ihcir  country  belonged  as 
much  as  to  themselves. 

Long  years  of  war  and  mutual  wron.L'  had  em- 
bittered the  Norridgewocks  against  tlieir  English 
neighbors  with  whom,  nevertheless,  they  wished 
to  be  at  peace,  because  they  feared  them,  and  be- 
cause their  trade  was  necessary  to  them. 

'  Williamson. //i's(oi-»  n/'.lfe'i!.-,  IT.  ss,  or.    Compare  r«.     .h,;v. 
'  liemnrks  out  of  the  Fri/<ir  S<li<isl!<in  Hal  's  Letter  from  Norridgewack, 
Feb.  7,  1720,  in  tlie  Common  Place  Hook  of  Rev.  Ilenry  Fljnt. 
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Tho  Knglisli  borderers,  on  their  part,  regarded  tlie 
Tndiiins  less  as  men  tlian  as  vicious  and  dangerous 
wild  animals.  In  fact,  the  l)enevolent  and  philan- 
thropic view  of  the  American  savage  is  for  those 
who  are  beyond  his  reach  It  has  never  yet  been 
held  by  any  wiiose  wives  and  children  have  lived  in 
datigia-  of  his  scalping-knife.  In  Boston  and  other 
of  the  older  and  safer  settlements,  tho  Indians  had 
found  devoted  friends  before  Philip's  War ;  and 
even  now  they  had  apologists  and  defenders, 
prominent  among  whom  was  that  relic  of  antique 
Puritanism,  old  Samuel  Sewall,  who  was  as  con- 
scientious and  humane  as  he  was  prosy,  narrow, 
and  sometimes  absurd,  and  whose  benevolence 
towards  the  former  owners  of  the  soil  was  trebly 
reiiiforced  by  his  notion  that  they  wore  descend- 
ants of  the  ten  lost  tribes  of  Israel.' 

The  intrusion  of  settlors,  and  the  building  of 
forts  and  blockhouses  on  lands  which  they  still 
called  their  own,  irritated  and  alarmed  the  Nor- 
ridgewocks,  and  their  growing  resentment  was 
fomented  by  Rale,  both  because  he  shared  it  him- 
self, and  because  he  was  prompted  by  Vaudreuil. 
Yet,  dreading  another  war  with  the  English,  the 
Indians  kept  quiet  for  a  year  or  two,  till  at  length 
the  more  reckless  among  them  began  to  threaten 
and  pilfer  the  settlers. 

In  171G,  Colonel  Samuel  Shute  came  out  to  suc- 
ceed Dudley  as  governor,  and  in  the  next  summer 
he  called  the  Indians  to  a  council  at  Georgetown, 


'  Sewall's  Memorial  relating  to  the  Kennebec  Indiana  ia  au  argument 
against  war  with  them. 
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ii  settlement  on  Arn.\v,si(!k  Inland,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Keniiehee.     Thitlier  he   went   in   tlie    frigate 
"  Squirrel,"  with  the  eouncilior.s  of  MasNaehusetts 
and  New  Hampshire  ;    while  the  deputies  of  the 
Norridgewoeks,  Penohscots,  Pequawkets,  or  Ahen- 
akis  of  the  Saco,  and  Assagunticooks.  or  Aheuakis 
of  the  Androseoggin,  eame  in  eanoes  to  meet  him. 
and  set  up  their  wigwams  on  a  neighl)uring  island. 
The  council  opened  on  the  !)th  of  August,  under  a 
large    tent,   over  which   waved    the    British    Hag. 
The  oath  was  administered  to  the  interpreters  hy 
the  aged  Judge  Sewall,  and  Shute  then  made  the 
Indians  a  .speech  in  which  he  told  them  tliat  the 
Knglish  and  they  were  subjects  of  the  great,  good, 
and  wise  King  George  ;  that  as  hoth  peoples  were 
under  the  same  king,  lie  would  gladly  see  them 
also  of  the  same  religion,  since  it  was  the  only 
true  one ;  and  to  this  end  he  gave  them  a  Bible 
and  a  minister  to  teach  them,  —  pointing  to  Rev. 
Joseph  Baxter,  who  stood  near  by.    And  ho  further 
assured  them  that  if  any  wrong  should  be  done 
them,   he   would   set   it   right.     He  then   conde- 
scended to   give  his  hand  to   the  chiefs,  telling 
them,  through  the  interpreter,  that  it  was  to  show 
his  affection. 

The  Indians,  after  their  usual  custom,  deferred 
their  answer  to  the  next  day,  when  the  council 
again  met,  and  the  Norridgewock  chief,  Wiwurna, 
addressed  the  Governor  as  spokesman  for  his  peo- 
ple. In  defiance  of  every  Indian  idea  of  propriety, 
Shute  soon  began  to  interrupt  him  with  questions 
and  remarks.    Wiwurna  remonstrated  civilly ;  but 
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Sliute  contimu'd  Ills  iiilctniptiDiis.  ami  the  ki>.u<1i 
liiriK'(]  tu  ii  iliiiluyiu',  whieli  inay  he  aliii(lj,'c(l  iliu.s. 
Sliutu  always  aildrtwiiij'-  liiiii.scll',  not  tu  tliu  Iiidiau 
orator,  l)ut  to  the  iiitorpruter. 

Tlio  orator  exprcsweil  satisfaction  at  the  arrival 
of  tliu  Ciovi'rnor,  and  iiopud  lliat  peacu  and  friond- 
ship  would  now  prevail. 

OovEifNuit  (to  t/ir  iiiterjirctrr).  Tell  thfui  that 
if  they  hehave  theniselvu.s.  I  sliall  use  them  kindly. 
Oii,\T<)ii  (us  iriiikriil  hij  ll„:  iiilirpnlir).  Votir 
Excellency  wa.s  j)lea.sed  to  say  that  we  must  ohey 
King  George.  Wo  will  if  we  like  hi.s  way  of 
treating  us. 

GovKiiNoii.     They  nm.st  obey  him. 
OlsATOit.     We  will   if  we  are  utit  disturhed  on 
our  lands. 

GovERxoK.  Nor  must  they  disturb  the  Knglish 
on  theirs. 

Okator.  We  are  pleased  that  your  Excellency 
is  ready  +/,  L,.  ;•  our  complaints  when  wrong  is 
done  u 

Governor.  They  must  not  pretend  to  lands 
that  belong  to  the  English. 

Orator.  We  beg  leave  to  go  on  in  order  with 
our  answer. 

GovERXOR.  Tell  him  to  go  on. 
Orator.  If  there  should  be  any  quarrel  and 
bloodshed,  we  will  not  avenge  our.selves,  but  apply 
to  your  Excellency.  We  will  embrace  in  our 
bosoms  the  English  that  have  come  to  settle  on 
our  land. 
Governor.    They  must  not  call  it  their  land, 
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for  the  English  have  bought  it  of  them  and  their 
ancestors. 

OicvTOR.     We  pray  leave  to  proceed  with  our 
answer,  and  talk  about  the  land  afterwards. 

Wiwurna,  then,  with  much  civility,  begged  to 
be  excused  from  receiving  the  Bible  and  the  minis-' 
ter,  and   ended   by   wishing  the   Governor  good 
wind  and  weather  for  his  homeward  voyage. 

There  was  another  meeting  in  the  afternoon,  in 
winch  the  orator  declared  that  his  people   were 
willing  that  the  English  should  settle  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Kennebec  as  far  up  the  river  as  a  cer- 
tain mill;   on  which   the  Governor  said   to  the 
interpreter:    "Tell   them   we  want  nothing  but 
our  own,  and  that  that  we  will  have ; "   and  he 
ordered   an  old  deed   of  sale,  signed   by  six  of 
their  chiefs,  to  be  shown  and  explained  to  them. 
Wiwurna  returned  that  though  his  tribe  were  un- 
easy about  their  lands,  they  were  willing  that  the 
English  should  keep  what  they  had  got,  excepting 
the  forts.     On  this  point  there  was  a  sharp  dia- 
logue, and  Shute  said  bluntly  that  if  he  saw  fit,  he 
should  build  a  fort  at  every  new  settlement.     At 
this  all  the  Indians  rose  abruptly  and  went  back 
to  their  camp,  leaving  behind  an  English  flag  that 
had  been  given  them. 

Rale  was  at  the  Indian  camp,  and  some  of  them 
came  back  in  the  evening  with  a  letter  from  him, 
in  which  he  told  Shute  that  the  Governor  of  Can- 
ada had  asked  the  King  of  France  whether  he  had 
ever  given  the  Indians'  land  to  the  English,  to 
which  the   King  replied   that  he   had  not,  and 
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would  help  the  Tmlians  to  repel  any  encroachinent 
upon  them.  This  cool  assumption  on  the  part  of 
France  of  i  .•amount  right  to  the  Abenaid  coun- 
try incensed  Shute,  who  rejected  the  letter  with 
contempt. 

As  between  the  Governor  and  the  Indian  orator, 
the  savage  had  shown  himself  by  far  tlic  more 
mannerly;  yet  so  unwilling  were  the  Indians  to 
break  with  the  English  that  on  the  next  mornino-, 
seeing  Shute  about  to  re-embark,  they  sent  mes- 
sengers to  him  to  apologize  for  what  they  called 
their  rudeness,  beg  that  the  English  flag  might  be 
returned  to  them,  and  ask  for  another  interview, 
saying  that  they  would  appoint  another  spokes- 
man instead  of  Wiwurna,  who  had  given  so  much 
offence.     Shute   consented,  and  the  meeting  was 
held.     The  new  orator  presented  a  wampum  belt, 
expressed  a  wish  for  peace,  and  said  that  his  peo! 
pie  wished  the  English  to  extend  their  settlements 
as  far  as  they  had  formerly  done.     Shute,  on  his 
part,  promised  that  trading-houses  should  be  estal> 
lished  for  supplying  their  needs,  and  that  they 
should  have  a  smith  to  mend  their  guns,  and  an 
interpreter  of  their  own  choice.     Twenty  chiefs 
and  elders  then  affixed  their  totemic  marks  to  a 
paper,  renewing  the  pledges  made  four  years  be- 
fore at  Portsmouth,  and  the  meeting  closed  with  a 
dance  in  hoi  or  of  the  Governor.' 

I  A  full  report  of  this  conference  was  printed  at  the  time  in  noaton 
It  IS  reprinted  m  A^.  //.  Historical  Colkrtiiws,  II.  2U  and  V.  It  Pro 
vmaat  Papers,  III.  693.  I'enhallow  «a.s  present  at  the  mceti„<-  hut  hia 
account  of  it  is  short.  The  accounts  of  Williamson  and  ilutchinson  are 
urtwn  from  the  above-mentioned  report. 
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The  Indians,  as  we  liavc  seen,  had  shown  no  eager- 
ness to  accept  the  ministrations  of  Rev.  Joseph 
Baxter.    The  Massachusetts  Assembly  had  absurdly 
tried  to  counteract  the  influence  of  Rale  by  offer- 
ing £150  a  year    in  their  depreciated  currency 
to  any  one  of  tlieir  ministers  who  would  teach 
Calvinism  to  the  Indians.     Baxter,  whom  Rale, 
with  characteristic  exaggeration,  calls  the  ablest 
of^  the  Boston  ministers,  but  who  was  far  from 
being  so,  as  he  was  the  pastor  of  the  small  coun- 
try village  of  Medfiold,  took  up  the  task,  and,  with 
no  experience  of  Indian  life  or  knowledge  of  any 
Indian  language,  entered  the  lists  against  an  ad- 
versary who  had  spent  half  his  days  among  sav- 
ages, had  gained  the  love  and  admiration  of  the 
Norridgewocks,  and  spoke  their  language  fluently. 
Baxter,  with  the  confidence  of  a  novice,  got  an 
interpreter  and  began  to  preach,  exhort,  aifd  launch 
•sarcasms  against  the  doctrines  and  practices  of  the 
Roman  Church.     Rale  excommunicated  such  of  his 
flock  as  listened  to  him ;  >  yet  some  persisted  in 
doing  so,  and  three  of  these  petitioned  the  English 
Governor  to  order  "  a  small  praying-house  "  to  be 
built  for  their  use." 

Rale,  greatly  exasperated,  opened  a  correspon- 
dence with  Baxter,  and  wrote  a  treatise  for  his 
benefit,  in  which,  through  a  hundred  pages  of 
polemical  Latin,  he  proved  that  the  Church  of 
Rome  was  founded  on  a  rock.     This  he  sent  to 

1  Shiite  In  Rale,  21  Feb.  1718. 

"This  petition  is  still  in  the  Massachusetts  Archives,  and  is  printed 
by  Dr.  Francis  in  Spi,rks's  American  Bmjraphu,  New  Series,  XVU.  259. 
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Baxter,  and  challenged  him  to  overthrow  his  rea- 
sons.    Baxter  sent  an  answer  for  which  Rale  ex- 
presses great  scorn  as  to  both  manner  and  matter. 
He  made  a  rejoinder,  directed  not  only  against  his 
opponent's  arguments,  but  again.st  his   Latin,  in 
which  he  picked  flaws  with  great  apparent  satis- 
faction.    He  says  that  he  heard  no  more  from 
Baxter  for  a  long  time,  but  at  last  got  another 
letter,  in  which  there  was  nothing  to  the  purpose, 
the  minister  merely  charging  him  with  an  irasci- 
ble and  cen.sorious  spirit.     This  letter  is  ptill  prt 
served,  and  it  does  not  answer  to  Rale's  account 
of  it.     Ba.xter  replies  to  his  correspondent  vigor- 
ously, defends  his  own  Latin,  attacks  that  of  Rale, 
and  charges  him  with  losing  temper.' 

Rale's  correspondence  with  the  New  England 
ministers  seems  not  to  have  been  confined  to  Bax- 
ter. A  paper  is  preserved,  translated  apparently 
from  a  Latin  original,  and  entitled,  "  Remarks  out 
of  the  Fryar  Sebastian  Rale's  Letter  from  Nor- 
ridgewock,  Feb.  7,  1720."  This  letter  appears  to 
have  been  addressed  to  some  Boston  minister,  and 
is  of  a  scornful  and  defiant  character,  using  lan- 
guage ill-fitted  to  conciliate,  as  thus  :  "  You^must 
know  that  a  missionary  is  not  a  cipher,  like  a  min- 
ister ;  "  or  thus :  "  A  Jesuit  is  not  a  Baxter  or  a 
Boston  minister."  The  tone  is  one  of  exaspera- 
tion dashed  with  contempt,  and  the  chief  theme 

'  Tills  letter  w,is  given  hy  Mr.  Adams,  of  MclfieW,  a  conneetiui,  of  the 
liHxter  family,  to  the  .Mii.«wliiisett.s  lliatorical  .Society,  in  wiiose  po.s.ie»,<ion 
It  n.Hv  \f,  in  a  worn  cMTi.lition.  It  was  eitlier  raptured  witli  tlie  rest  of 
l.'ale'.s  paper.s  and  returned  to  tlie  writer,  or  else  is  a  duplicate  kent  bv 
Baxter.  ■■ 
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is  English  encroachment  and  the  inalienability  of 
Indian  lands.'  Rale  says  that  Baxter  gave  up 
his  missiuii  after  receiving  the  treatise  on  the  in- 
fallible supremacy  of  the  true  Church  ;  but  this  is 
a  mistake,  as  the  minister  made  three  successive 
visits  to  the  Eastern  country  before  he  tired  of  his 
hopeless  mission. 

In  the  letter  just  quoted,  Rale  seems  to  have 
done  his  best  to  rasp  the  temper  of  his  New  Eng- 
land correspondent.  He  boasts  of  his  power  over 
the  Indians,  who,  as  he  declares,  always  do  as  he 
advises  then  "  Any  treaty  with  the  Governor," 
he  goes  on  to  say,  "  And  especially  that  of  Arrow- 
sick,  is  null  and  void  if  I  do  not  approve  it,  for  I 
give  them  so  many  reasons  against  it  that  they 
absolutely  condemn  what  they  have  done."  He 
says  further  that  if  they  do  not  drive  the  English 
from  the  Kennebec,  he  will  leave  them,  and  thc.t 
they  will  then  lose  both  their  lands  and  their 
souls ;  and  he  adds  that,  if  necessary,  he  will 
tell  them  that  they  may  make  war.^  Rale  wrote 
also  to  Shute ;  and  though  the  letter  is  lost,  the 
Governor's  answer  shows  that  it  was  sufficiently 
aggressive. 

The  wild  Indian  is  unstable  as  water.  At  Ar- 
rowsick,  the  Norridgewocks  were  all  for  peace  ; 
but  when  tliey  returned  to  their  village  their  mood 
changed,  and,  on  the  repi  •  >3ntations  of  Rale,  they 
began  to  kill  the  cattle  of  the  English  settlers  on 

1  TliiH  curious  paper  ia  iu  tUe  Cnmmoii  Place  Book  of  Hev.  Heur^ 
Klvut,  of  wliicli  tlie  (trigiujU  iw  in  the  lil>rary  of  the  Mjiss-u'luiactts  IliH- 
torifal  Society. 

2  See  Francis,  Lifr  of  Rnti ,  wlierc  the  entire  piissai^e  is  fjiveu. 
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the  river  below,  burn  their  haystacks,  and  other- 
wise annoy  them.'     The  English  suspected  that 
the  Je.suit  was  the  source  of  taeir  trouble;  and  as 
hey  had  always  regard..d  the  lands  in  question  as 
theirs,  by  virtue  of  the  charter  of  the  Plyn.outh 
Company  m  1020,  and  the  various  grants  under 
It,  as  well  as  by  purchase  from  the  Indians,  their 
ire  against  him  burned  high.     Yet  afraid  as  the 
Indians   were   ot   another   war,  even   Rale  could 
scarcely  have  stirred  them  to  violence,  but  for  the 
indignities  put  upon  them  by  Indian-hating  ruf- 
faans  of  the   border,   vicious   rum-.selling   traders 
and  hungry  land-thieves.     They  had  still  another 
cause  of  complaint.     Shute  had  promised  to  build 
trading-houses  where  their  wants   should  be  sup- 
plied without  fraud  and  extortion;  but  he  had  not 
kept  his  word,  and  could  not  keep  it,  for  reasons 
tnat  will  soon  appear. 

In  spite  of  such  provocations,  Norridgewock  was 
divided  in  opinion.  Not  only  were  the  Indians  in 
great  dread  of  war,  but  they  had  received  English 
presents  to  a  considerable  amount,  chiefly  from 
private  persons  interested  in  keeping  them  quiet. 
Hence,  to  Rale  s  great  chagrin,  there  was  an  En-.- 
lish  party  in  the  village  so  strong  that  when  the 

'  lialn  wrote  to  the  (iovcrnor  of  G.na,l.i  that  it  «„s  -  ,ur  1  cs  lior.r- 

void  the  Governor  of  Mas.«a,.h„setts.  on  another  oco.l .  mth        is  ,h  r 
acter„,a,n.„.st  porn,i,t,,.  hi,„  to  Rive  the  Indians  ...MuXtZuIZ 

f  peace  Yet  a,s  earl,  as  .  70;n,e  wrote  to  Van.lrenil  tha%  A  1  '■  d 
>urerca,iy  ala»or,l  fron,  hin,,  to  lift  the  h.at,het  against  the  FnM  .1 
Bmuharno,.  el  Vnudrmil  on  Mi,mlrc,  IE  Nov.  1703.  *" 
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English  authorities  demanded  reparation  for  the 
mischief  done  to  the  settlers,  the  Norridgewocks 
promised  two  hundred  beaver-skins  as  damages, 
and  gave  four  hostages  as  security  that  they 
would  pay  for  misdeeds  in  the  past,  and  commit 
no  more  in  the  future.' 

Rale  now  feared  that  his  Indians  would  all  go 
over  to  the  English  and  tamely  do  their  bidding  ; 
for  though  most  of  them,  when  he  was  present, 
would  denounce  the  heretics  and  boast  of  the  brave 
deeds  they  would  do  against  them,  yet  after  a  meet- 
ing with  English  officials,  they  would  change  their 
minds  and  accuse  their  spiritual  father  of  lying. 
It  was  clear  that  something  must  be  done  to  end 
these  waverings,  lest  the  lands  in  dispute  should 
be  lost  to  France  forever. 

The  Norridgewocks  had  been  invited  to  another 
interview  with  the  English  at  Georgetown;  and 
Rale  resolved,  in  modern  American  phrase,  to 
"  capture  the  meeting."  Vaudreuil  and  the  Jesuit 
La  Chasse,  superior  of  the  mission,  lent  their  aid. 
Messengers  were  sent  to  the  converted  Indians 
of  Canada,  whose  attachment  to  France  and  the 
Church  was  past  all  doubt,  and  who  had  been 
taught  to  abhor  the  English  as  children  of  the 
devil.   The  object  of  the  message  was  to  induce 

•  Joseph  Heath  and  John  Minot  to  Shute,  I  Mai),  1719.  Rale  says  that 
these  hostages  were  seized  by  surprise  and  vidlence;  liiit  Vaudreuil  com- 
plains bitterly  of  the  taiiitncss  of  heart  which  caused  the  Indians  to  give 
them  {  Vmid'miil  a  Iliilr,  15  Jiiln,  1721),  and  both  he  and  the  Intendant 
lay  tlio  lilame  on  tlie  Kiislish  party  at  Norriilgewock,  who,  "  with  the 
consent  of  all  tlie  Indians  of  th.lt  mission,  had  tlie  wealiness  to  give 
four  host.igps."     firmnsf  th   Vmdreuil  et  Biqon  an  Memoire  du  Ron  du 


SJuin,  1721. 
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them  to  go  to  the  meeting  at  Georgetown  armed 
and  equipped  for  any  contingency. 

They  went  accordingly,  —  Abenaitis  from  Becan- 
cour  and  St.  Francis,  Hurons  from   Lorette,  and 
Iroquois  from  Caughnawaga,    besides  others,  all 
stanch    foes   of   heresy  and   England.     Rale   and 
La  Chasse  directed  their  movements  and  led  them 
first  to  Norridgewock,  where  their  arrival  made  a 
revolution.     The  peace  party  changed  color  like 
a  chameleon,  and  was   all  for  war.     The  united 
bands,   two   hundred    and    fifty  warriors    in    all, 
paddled  down  the  Kennebec  along  with  the  two 
Jesuits  and  two  French  officers,  Saint-Castin  and 
Croisil.     In  a  few  days   the   English  at  George- 
town  saw   them   parading   before   the   fort,  well 
armed,  displaying  French  flags,  —  feathers  dang- 
hng  from  their  scalp-locks,  and  faces  fantastically 
patterned   in  vermilion,   ochre,    white   clay,  soot, 
and   such  other  pigments  as  they  could  find  or 
buy. 

They  were  met  by  Captain  Penhallow  and  other 
militia  officers  of  the  fort,  to  whom  they  gave  the 
promised  two  hundred  beaver-skins,  and  demanded 
the  four  hostages  in  return  ;  but  the  hostages  had 
been  given  a.s  security,  not  only  for  the  beaver- 
skins,  but  also  for  the  future  good  behavior  of  the 
Indians,  and  Penhallow  replied  that  he  had  no 
authority  to  surrender  them.  On  this  they  gave 
him  a  letter  to  the  Governor,  written  for  them  by 
Pere  de  la  Chasse,  and  signed  by  their  totems. 
It  summoned  the  English  to  leave  the  country  at 
once,  and  threatened  to  rob  and  burn  their  houses 
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in  case  of  refusial.'  The  threat  was  not  executed, 
and  they  presently  disappeared,  but  returned  in 
September  in  increased  numbers,  burned  twenty- 
six  houses  and  attacked  the  fort,  in  which  tlie 
inhabitants  had  sought  refuge.  Tlio  garrison  con- 
sisted of  forty  men,  who,  ueing  reinforced  by  the 
timely  arrival  of  several  whale-boats  bringing 
thirty  more,  made  a  sortie.  A  skirmish  followed  ; 
but  being  outnumbered  and  outflanked,  the  Eng- 
lish fell  back  behind  their  defences.^ 

The  French  authorities  were  in  a  difficult  posi- 
tion. They  thought  it  necessary  to  stop  the  pro- 
gress of  English  settlement  along  tlie  Kennebec ; 
and  yet,  as  there  was  peace  between  the  two 
Crowns,  they  could  not  use  open  force.  There 
was  nothing  for  it  but  to   set   on   the  Abenakis 


'  Eastern  Indians'  filler  to  the  Gorernour,  27  Jiili/,  "."21,  in  Mass.  Hist. 
Coll.,  Second  .Scries,  VIII.  259.  This  is  the  origiual  French.  It  is 
signed  with  totems  of  all  the  Aljenalii  liaiids,  and  also  of  tlio  Caugh- 
nawagas,  TrOfplois  of  the  Mountain,  llnrons,  Micmacs,  Montagnais,  and 
several  other  trilics.  On  tliis  interview,  Pcnhallow ;  Bellcnap  II.  51; 
Shute  to  Vamlreiiil,  21  July,  1721  (0.  S.):  Iliid.,  2.3  April,  1722  ;  Rale  in 
Ij-ltres  Edifmntes,  XVII.  285.  Rale  hlames  Shnte  for  not  hoing  present 
at  the  meeting,  hut  a  letter  of  the  Governor  shows  that  lie  had  never 
undertaken  to  he  there.  He  could  not  liavo  come  in  any  case,  from  the 
effects  of  a  f.all,  which  disahlcd  Iiini  for  some  months  even  from  going 
to  Portsmoutli  to  meet  the  Legislature.  Provincial  J'a/iers  of  New 
Hampshire,  III.  822. 

2  Williamson,  Uist.  of  Maine,  II.  119;  Penhallow.  Rale's  account  of 
the  affair,  found  among  his  piipers  at  Norridgewock,  is  curiously  exag- 
gerated. He  says  that  he  himself  was  with  tlie  Indians,  and  "  to  pleas- 
ure the  Englisli  "  showed  himself  to  them  several  times,  —  a  point  which 
the  Englisli  writers  do  not  mention,  though  it  is  one  which  they  would 
be  most  likely  to  seize  upon.  He  says  that  fifty  houses  were  burned,  and 
that  there  were  five  forts,  two  of  wliidi  were  of  stone,  and  that  in  one  of 
tliose  six  hundred  armerl  men,  besides  women  and  cliildren,  had  sought 
refuge,  tliougli  there  was  not  such  a  uumlier  of  meu  in  the  whole  region 
of  the  Kenuehec. 
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to  fight  for  them.     « I  am  well   pleased,"  wrote 
Vaiidreuil   to  Kale,  "that  you  and   Vire   de   hi 
Chasse   have  prompted  the  Indians   to  treat   the 
English  as  they  have  done.     My  orders  are  to  lot 
them  want  for  nothing,  and  I  send  them  plenty  of 
ammunition."     Rale  .says  that  the  King  allowed 
him  a  pension  of  six  thousand  livres  a  year,  and 
that  he  spent  it  all  -in  g(jod  works."     As  his 
statements  are  not  remarkable  for  precision,  this 
may  mean  that  he  was  charged  with  distributing 
the  SIX  thousand  livres  which  the  King  gave  every 
year  in  equal  shares  to  the  three  Abenaki  missions 
of  Medoctec,  Norridgewock,  and  Panawamskt;,  or 
Penobscot,  and  which  generally  took  the  form  of 
presents  of  arms,  gunpowder,  bullets,  and  other 
munitions  of  war,  or  of  food  and  clothing  to  sup- 
port the  squaws  and  children  while  the  warriors 
were  making  raids  on  the  English.' 
_  Vaudreuil  had  long  felt  the  delicacy  of  his  posi- 
tion, and  even  before  the  crisis  seemed  near  he 
tried  to  provide  against  it,  and  wrote  to  the  min- 
ister that  he  had  never  called  the  Abenakis  .sub- 
jects of  France,  but  only  allies,  in  order  to  avoid 
responsibility  for  anything  they  might  do.^    "The 
English,"  he  says  elsewhere,  "  must  be  prevented 
from  settling  on  Abenaki  lands ;  and  to  this  end 
we  must  let  the  Indians  act  for  us  (laisser  agir 
les  sauvages)." ' 


■  Vaudreuil.  Memnire  adressi'au  Roij,  5  Juin,  1723. 

Vniidmiil  nit-  Sfinishf.  a  Sij,/.  17lf,. 

,    1,^'f  ™"  '''""*'  '-'"■'■"'  ''<■  /'"/"■'•'■» 'ouremani te  Cmmla.  1 720.   ( Archives 
■laMinisttredosAffe-resEtrangcrcs.)  I'^rcnives 
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Yet  while  ui'ging  the  need  of  precaution,  he 
was  too  zealous  to  be  always  prudent ;  and  once,  at 
least,  he  went  so  far  as  to  suggest  that  French 
soldiers  should  be  sent  to  help  the  Al  -nakia, 
—  which,  he  thought,  would  frighten  the  English 
into  retreating  from  their  settlements ;  whereas  if 
such  help  were  refused,  the  Indians  would  go  over 
to  the  enemy.'  The  court  was  too  anxious  to 
avoid  a  rupture  to  permit  the  use  of  open  force, 
and  would  only  promise  plenty  of  amnninition  to 
Indians  who  would  fight  the  English,  directing  at 
the  same  time  that  neither  favors  nor  attentions 
should  be  given  to  those  who  would  not.' 

The  half-breed  officer,  Saint-Castin,  son  of  Baron 
Vincent  de  Saint-Castin  by  his  wife,  a  Penobscot 
squaw,  bore  the  double  character  of  a  French 
lieutenant  and  an  Abenaki  chief,  and  had  joined 
with  the  Indians  in  their  hostile  demonstration  at 
Arrowsick  Island.  Therefore,  as  chief  of  a  tribe 
styled  subjects  of  King  George,  the  English  seized 
him,  charged  him  with  rebellion,  and  brought  him 
to  Boston,  where  he  was  examined  by  a  legislative 
committee.  He  showed  both  tact  and  temper, 
parried  the  charges  against  him,  and  was  at  last 
set  at  liberty.  His  arrest,  however,  exasperated 
his  tribesmen,  who  soon  began  to  burn  houses,  kill 
settlers,  and  commit  various  acts  of  violence,  for 
al?  of  which  Rale  was  believed  to  be  mainly  answer- 
able. There  was  great  indignation  against  him. 
He  himself  says  that   a  reward  of  a  thousand 

'  Re'ponse  lir  VnmhniU  d  Bi-iisin  au  Mc'ntoire  du  Ihjij,  8  Juin,  172!. 
"  Began  a  Rale,  14  Juin,  1721. 
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pounds  sterling  was  offered  for  his  head,  but  that 
tlie  hngnsii  should  not  get  it  for  all  their  sterling 
money.  It  does  not  appear  that  such  a  reward 
was  offered,  though  it  is  true  that  the  Massaclui- 
setts  House  of  Representatives  once  voted  live 
hundred  pounds  in  their  currency  —  then  equal 
to  about  a  hundred  and  eighty  pounds  sterling  — 
for  the  same  puriwse;  but  as  the  Governor  and 
Councd  refused  their  concurrence,  the  Act  was  of 
no  effect. 

All  the  branches  of  the  government,  however 
presently  joined  in  sending  three  hi-ndred  men  to 
Norn.lgewock,  with  a  demand  that  the  Indians 
should  give  up  Rale  "  and  the  other  heads  and 
fomentors  of  their  rebellion."     In  case  of  refusal 
they  were  to  seize  the  Je.suit  and  the  principal 
chiefs  and  bring  them  prisoners  to  Boston.  Colonel 
Westbrook  was  put  in   command   of  the  party 
Rale,  bemg  warned  of  their  approach  bv  some  of 
Ins  Indians,  swallowed  the  consecrated  wafers,  hid 
ti'e  sacred  vessels,  and  made  for  the  woods,  wliere 
as  he  thinks,  he  was  saved  from  discovery  by  a 
special  intervention  of  Providence.      His  papers 
fell  into  the  hands  of  We.stbrook,  including  letters 
that  proved  beyond  all  doubt  that  h^  had  acted  as 
agent  of  the  Canadian  authorities  in  exciting  his 
flock  against  the  English.' 

Incensed  by  Westbrook's  invasion,  the  Indians 

H  1 1  tn  T  "' ^f^"«-'"'»«"».  inclu,linK  a  letter  t„  hin,  fro,,,  Vaudrcuil. 
■latol  at  Quelle,  25  Sept.  ITai,  i„  «l,id,  the  K,c„ch  (iovernor  expresses 
fhT  FnTrl""""!' "  "■'  "'i»''i"«'»0'H  su,ce.„  i„  „„itiBg  the  Indians  ^^ainst 
the  English,  and  promises  miliurj-  aid,  if  necessary. 
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CiinjL'  down  Ui  •  Kciincbeo  in  laigi!  nmnbers,  biirnud 
the  villajju  of  Uniiiswick,  and  captured  nine  fam- 
ilies at  Merry-meeting  Bay  ;  though  they  soon  set 
them  free,  except  five  men  whom  they  kept  to 
exchange  for  the  four  hostages  still  detained  at 
Boston.'  At  the  same  time  they  seized  :  I'Vc:  al  small 
vessels  in  the  harbors  along  the  co,..-.!..  On  this 
the  Governor  and  Council  declared  war  against  the 
Eastern  Indians,  nieanhig  the  Abenakis  and  their 
allies,  whom  they  sty'  d  traitors  and  robbers. 

In  Massachusetts  many  persons  thought  that 
war  could  n*,*  '  justilied,  and  were  little  disposed 
to  push  it  wiil'  v-igor.  The  direction  of  it  belonged 
to  the  Governor  in  his  capacity  of  Captain-General 
of  the  Province.  Shute  was  an  old  soldier  who 
had  served  with  credit  as  lieuten*nt-colonel  under 
Marlborough ;  but  he  was  hampered  by  one  of 
those  disputes  which  in  times  of  ciisis  were  sure 
to  occur  in  every  British  province  whose  governor 
was  appointed  by  the  Crown.  The  A.ssembly,  jeal- 
ous of  the  representative  of  royalty,  and  looking 
l)ack  mournfully  to  their  virtual  independence  under 
the  lamented  old  charter,  had  from  the  first  let  slip 
no  opportunity  to  increase  its  own  powers  and 
abridge  those  of  the  Governor,  refu.sed  him  the 
means  of  establishing  the  promised  trading-houses 
in  the  Indian  country,  and  would  grant  no  money 
for  presents  to  conciliate  the  Norridgewocks. 
The  House  now  wanted,  n„  only  to  control 
supplies  for  the  war,  but  to  direct  the  war  it- 
self and  conduct  ope-ations  by  committees  of  its 

*  Wheeler,  History  of  Bn.nswick,  Topsham,  and  Hai-pswell,  M. 
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own.     Sliute   iii;i(Il'   his  pl.ms   of  cainpiiign,  anj 
piocL'udud    to    iipiKjiiit   olHcurs    from    uiiioiij,'   tlio 
frontier  iiili;il)it:ii»tH,  who  had  at  lea.st  tho  (jiiali- 
(icution  of  being  accustoinfi  to  the  woods.     Ono 
of  tiiein,  C'olonul  Walton,  was  obnoxious  to  some 
of  the  rui)ri;.suntativi's,  who  broiijrjit  charges  against 
him,  and  tiie  Hou.su  duniandud  tiiat  hu  .sliciuld  bo 
recalled  from  the  (iuld  to  answer  to  them  for  his 
conduct.     The  Governor  objected  to  this  as  an  en- 
croachment on  his  province  as  commander-in-chief. 
Walton  was  now  accused  of  obeying  orders  of  the 
Governor  in  contravention  of  those  of  the  repro- 
sentatives,  who  thereupon  passed  a  vote  requiring 
him  to  lay  his  journal  before  them.      This  was 
more  than  Shute  could  bear.    He  had  the  char- 
acter of  a  good-natured  man;  but  the  ditlicuUius 
and  mortifications  of  his  position  had  long  galled 
him,  and  he  had  got  leave  to  return  to  England 
and   lay  his  case   before   the   King  and  Council. 
The  crisis  had   now  come.     The  Assembly  were 
for  usurping  all    authority,  civil    and    military. 
Accordingly,    on    the    1st  of   January,    1723,  the 
Governor  sailed   in  a  merchant  ship  for  London, 
without  giving  notice  of  his  intention  to  anybody 
except  two  or  three  servants.' 

The  burden  of  his  difficult  and  vexatious  office 
fell  upon  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  William  Dum- 
mor.  When  he  first  met  the  Council  in  his  new 
capacity,  a  whimsical  scene  took  place.  Here, 
among  the  rest,  was  the  aged,  matronly  counte- 

'  Hutchinson,  11.  261.  On  tlieso  dHsonsions  compare  Talfrey,  Flisi.  </ 
Neie  Enijland,  IV.,  406-428. 
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nance  of  the  worthy  Samuel  Sewall,  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  dignity  and  importance  of  his 
position  as  senior  member  of  the  Board.  At  his 
best  he  never  had  the  faintest  sens^'  of  humor 
or  perception  of  the  ludicrous,  and  being  now 
perhaps  touched  with  dosage,  he  th.)ught  it  in- 
cumbent upon  him  to  address  a  few  words  of 
exhortation  and  encouragement  to  the  incouiing 
chief  magistrate.  He  rose  from  his  seat  with 
long  locks,  limp  and  white,  drooping  from  under 
his  black  skull-cap,  — for  he  abhorred  a  wig  as 
a  sign  of  backsliding,  —  and  in  a  voice  of  quaver- 
ing solemnity  spoke  thus  :  — 

"  If  your  Honour  anil  this  Honourable  Board  please  to 
give  me  leave,  I  would  speak  a  Word  or  two  upon  this  sol- 
emn Occasion.  Altlio  tlie  unerring  Providence  of  God  has 
brought  you  to  the  Chair  of  (ioveniment  in  a  cloudy  and 
tempestuous  season,  yet  you  have  this  for  your  Encour- 
agement, that  the  _  ioplc  you  Have  to  do  witli  are  a  part 
of  the  Israel  of  God,  and  you  may  expect  to  have  of  the 
Prudence  and  Patience  of  Moaes  communicated  to  you  for 
your  Conduct.  It  is  evident  that  our  Almighty  .Saviour  coun- 
selled the  first  planters  to  remove  Iiither  and  Settle  here, 
and  they  dutifully  followed  his  Advice,  and  therefore  He  will 
never  leave  nor  forsake  tliera  nor  Theirs  ;  so  that  your  Hon- 
our must  needs  be  happy  in  sincerely  seeking  their  Interest 
and  Welfare,  which  your  Birtli  and  Education  will  incline 
you  to  do.  DifficiHa  gim  pnkhra.  I  promise  myself  that 
they  who  sit  at  this  Board  will  yield  their  Faitliful  Advice  to 
your  Honour  according  to  the  Duty  of  their  Place." 

Having  thus  delivered  himself  to  an  audience 
not  much  more  susceptible  of  the  ludicrous  than  he 
was,  the  old  man  went  home  well  pleased,  and  re- 
corded in  his  diary  that  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
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and  Councillors  rose  and  remained  stand intr  while 
lie  was  speaking,  "and  they  expressed  a  handsom 
Acceptance  of  what  I  had  said;  Lnus  Deo  "  ' 

Dmnnier  was  born  in  New  England,  and  might, 
therefore,  expect  to  find  more  favor  than  had  fallen 
to  his  predecessor;  but  he  was  the  representative 
ot  royalty,  and  could  not  escape  the  consequences 
of  bomg  so.     In  earnest  of  what  was  in  store  for 
hnn,  the  Assembly  would  not  pay  his  salary,  be- 
cause he  had  sided  with  the  Governor  in  the  late 
Muarrel.      The    Ilou.r-   voted    to    dismiss    Colonel 
Walton  and   Major  Moody,  the  cliief  officers  ai> 
pomted  by  Shute ;  and  when   Dummor  reminded 
It   that  this  was   a   matter  belonging  to  him  as 
commander-in-chief,  it  withheld    the  pay  of  the 
obnoxious  officers  and  refused  all  supplies  for  the 
war  till  they  should   be  removed.     Duinmer  was 
forced    to    yield.^     The    House    would    probably 
have   pushed  him    still  farther,    if    the   members 
had  not  dreaded   the  effect  of  Shute's  represen- 
tations at  court,  and   feared   lest   persistent  en- 
croachment   on   the    functions   of    the    Governor 
might  cost  them  their  charter,  to  which,  insuffi- 
cient as  they  thought  it,  and  far  inferior  to  the 
one  they  had  lost,  they  clung  tenaciously  as  the 
palladium  of  their  liberties.     Yet  Dummer  needed 
the  patience  of  Job ;  for  his  Assembly  seemed  more 
bent  on  victories  over  him  than  over  the  Indians. 

There  was  another  election,  which  did  not  im- 
prove the  situation.  The  new  House  was  worse 
than  the  old,  being  made  up  largely  of  narrow- 

It'  n    n  


>  Sitmll  Papm,  III.  317,  gig. 
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minded  rustics,  who  tried  to  relieve  the  Governor 
of  all  conduct  of  the  war  by  assigning  X  to  a  com- 
mittee chosen  from  among  themselves;  but  the 
Council  would  not  concur  with  them. 

Meanwhile  the  usual  ravages  went  on.  Farm- 
houses were  burned,  and  the  inmates  waylaid  and 
killed,  while  the  Indians  generally  avoided  en- 
counters with  armed  bodies  of  whites.  Near  the 
village  of  Oxford  four  of  them  climbed  upon  the 
roof  of  a  house,  cut  a  hole  in  it  with  their  hatchets, 
and  tried  to  enter.  A  woman  who  was  alone  in 
the  building,  and  who  had  two  loaded  guns  and 
two  pistols,  seeing  the  first  savage  struggling  to 
shove  himself  through  the  hole,  ran  to  him  in 
desperation  and  shot  him ;  on  which  the  others 
dragged  the  body  back  and  disappeared.' 

There  were  several  attempts  of  a  more  serious 
kind.  The .  small  wooden  fort  at  the  river  St. 
George,  the  most  easterly  English  outpost,  was 
attacked,  but  the  assailants  were  driven  off.  A 
few  weeks  later  it  was  attacked  again  by  the  Pe- 
nobscots  under  their  missionary,  Father  Lauverjat. 
Other  means  failing,  they  tried  to  undermine  the 
stockade ;  but  their  sap  caved  in  from  the  effect  of 
rains,  and  they  retreated,  with  severe  loss.  The 
warlike  contagion  spread  to  the  Indians  of  Nova 
Scotia.  In  July  the  Micmacs  seized  sixteen  or 
seventeen  fishing-smacks  at  Canso ;  on  which 
John  Eliot,  of  Boston,  and  John  Kobinson,  of 
Cape  Ann,  chased  the  marauders  in  two  sloops, 
retook  most  of  the  vessels,  and  killed  a  good  num- 

'  Penhallow.    Hutchinson  II.  279. 
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ber  of  the  Indians.  In  tlie  autumn  a  war-party, 
under  the  noted  chief  Grey  Lock,  prowled  about 
the  village  of  Rutland,  met  the  minister,  Joseph 
Willard,  and  attacked  him.  He  killed  one  savage 
and  wounded  another,  but  was  at  last  shot  and 
scalped.' 

The  representatives  had  long  been  bent  on  de- 
stroying the  mission  village  of  the  Penobscots  on 
the  river  of  that  name;  and  one  cause  of  their 
grudge  against  Colonel  Walton  was  that,  by  order 
of  the  Governor,  he  had  deferred  a  projected  at- 
tack upon  it.     His  successor,  Colonel  Westbrook, 
now  took  the  work  in  hand,  went  up  the  Penob- 
scot in  February  with  two  hundred  and  thirty 
men  in  sloops  and  whaleboats,  left  these  at  the 
head  of  navigation,  and  pushed  through  the  forest 
to  the  Indian  town  called  Panawamske  by  the 
French.     It  stood  apparently  above  Bangor,  at  or 
near   Passadumkoag.      Here   the  party   found  a 
stockade  enclosure    fourteen    feet  high,   seventy 
yards  long,  and  fifty  ya.  is  wide,  containing  twen- 
ty-three houses,  which  Westbrook,  a  better  woods- 
man   than    grammarian,    reports   to  have    been 
"  built  regular."     Outside  the  stockade  stood  the 
chapel,  "well  and  handsomely  furnished  within 
and  without,  and  on  the  south  side  of  that  the 
Fryer's    dwelling-house.'"     This    "Fryer"    was 
Father  Lauverjat,  who  had  led  his  flock  to  the 
attack   of    the  fort  at    the   St.   George.      Both 

'  Penhallow.    Temple  and  Sheldon,  Hislory  ofXmhfield,  195. 
»  Weatbrook  to  Dummer,  23  March,  1723,  in  I'oUections  Mass.  Hilt  Soc. 
Sd  SeHrs,  VIII.  2G4. 
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Indians  and  missionary  were  gone.     Westbrook's 
men  burned   the  village  and  chapel,  and  sailed 
back  to   the    St.   George.      In    the    next    year, 
1724,  there  was  a  more  noteworthy  stroke;   for 
Dummer,   more   pliant    than   Shute,   had  so   far 
soothed   his  Assembly  that   it   no  longer  refused 
money  for  the  war.     It  was  resolved  to  strike  at 
the  root  of  the  evil,  seize  Rale,  and  destroy  r>or- 
ridgewock.     Two  hundred  and  eifi'ht  men  in  four 
companies,  under  Captains  Harmon,  Moulton,  and 
Brown,  and  Lieutenant  Bean,  set  out  from  Fort 
Richmond  in  seventeen  whaleboats  on  the  8th  of 
August.     They  left  the  boats  at  Taconic  Falls  in 
charge  of  a  lieutenant  and  forty  men,  and  on  the 
morning  cf  the  10th  the  main  body,  accompanied 
by  three  Mohawk  Indians,  marched  through  the 
forest  for  Norridgewock.     Towards  evening  they 
saw  two  squaws,  one  of  whom  tiiey  bnitally  shot, 
and  captured  the  other,  who  proved  to  be  the  wife 
of  the  noted  chief  Boniazeen.     She  gave  them  a 
full  account  of  the  state  of  the  village,  which  they 
approached  early  in  the  afternoon  of  the  12th. 
In  the  belief  that  «ome  of  the  Indians  would  be 
in  their  cornfields  on  the  river  above,  Harmon, 
who  was   in    command,  divided    the   force,  and 
moved  up  the  river  with  about  eighty  men,  while 
Moulton,  witli  as  many  more,  made  for  the  vil- 
lage, advancing  through  the  forest  with  all  possi- 
ble silence.     About  three  o'clock  he  and  his  men 
emerged  from  a  tangle  of  trees  and  bushes,  and 
saw  the   Norridgewock   cabins  before  them,   no 
longer  enclosed  with  a  stockade,  but  open  and 
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unprotected.     Not  an  Indian  was  stirring,  till  at 
length  a  warrior  came  out  from  one  of  the  huts 
saw  the  English,  gave  a  startled  war-whoop,  and 
ran  back  for  his  gun.     Then  all  was  dismay  and 
confusion.     Squuws   and  children  ran  screaminrr 
for  the  river,  while  the  warriors,  fifty  or  sixty  in 
number,  came  to  meet  the  enemy.     Moulton  or- 
dered his  men  to  reserve  their  fire  till  the  Indians 
had  emptied  their  guns.     As  he  had  foreseen,  the 
excited  savages  fired  wildly,  and  did  little  or  no 
harm.     The   English,    still    keeping    their   ranks, 
returned  a  volley  with  deadly  effect.     The  Indians 
gave  one  more  fire,  and  then  ran  for  the  river 
Some  tried  to  wade  to  the  farther  side,  the  wa- 
ter being  low;  others  swam  across,  while  many 
jumped  into  their  canoes,  but  could  not  use  them 
havmg  left  the  paddles  in  their  houses.    Moulton's 
men  followed  close,  shooting  the  fugitives  in  the 
water  or  as  they  climbed  the  farther  bank. 

When  they  returned  to  the  village  they  found 
Rale  m  one  of  the  houses,  firing  upon  some  of 
their  comrades  who  had  not  joined  in  the  pursuit 
He  presently  wounded  one  of  them,  on  which  a 
lieutenant  named  Benjamin  Jaques  burst  open 
the  door  of  the  house,  and,  as  he  declared,  found 
the  priest  loading  his  gun  for  another  shot.  The 
heutenant  said  further  that  he  called  on  him  to 
surrender,  and  that  Rale  replied  that  he  would 
neither  give  quarter  nor  take  it ;  on  which  Jaques 
shot  him  through  the  head.'     Moulton,  who  had 

■  Ilntchlr,.,.,,,,  II.  2»;,  (d.  ,7»r>).  nutc.,i„.s„n  l,..d  tl,c  storv  fr,„n 
Muultun  (omp.are  ilu,  lra,liti„„  i„  tho  funnly  of  .;a.,ue,,  a,  told  by 
lus  great-grandson,  m  Jlisiorirat  M,„j.,tine,  VUI.  177, 
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given  orders  that  Rale  should  not  be  killed, 
doubted  this  report  of  his  subordinate  so  far  as 
concerned  the  language  used  by  Rale,  though 
believing  that  he  had  exasperated  the  lieutenant 
by  provoking  expressions  of  some  kind.  The  old 
chief  Mogg  had  shut  himself  up  in  another  house 
from  which  he  fired  and  killed  one  of  Moulton's 
three  Mohawks,  whose  brother  then  beat  in  the 
door  and  shot  the  chief  dead.  Several  of  the  Eng- 
lish followed,  and  brutally  murdered  Mogg's  squaw 
and  his  two  children.  Such  plunder  as  tiie  village 
afforded,  consisting  of  three  barrels  of  gunpowder, 
with  a  few  guns,  blankets,  and  kettles,  was  then 
seized  ;  and  the  Puritan  militia  thought  it  a  meri- 
torious act  to  break  what  they  called  the  "  idols  " 
in  the  church,  and  carry  off  the  sacred  vessels. 

Harmon  and  his  party  returned  towards  night 
from  their  useless  excursion  to  the  cornfields, 
where  they  found  nobody.  In  the  morning  a 
search  was  made  for  the  dead,  and  twenty-six 
Indians  were  found  and  scalped,  including  the 
principal  chiefs  and  warriors  of  the  place.  Then, 
being  anxious  for  the  safety  of  their  boats,  the 
party  marched  for  Taconic  Falls.  They  had 
scarcely  left  the  vHlage  when  one  of  the  two 
surviving  Mohawks,  named  Christian,  secretly 
turned  back,  set  fire  to  the  church  and  the 
houses,  and  then  rejoined  the  party.  The  boats 
were  found  safe,  and  embarking,  they  rowed  down 
to  Richmond  with  their  trophies.' 

'  The  above  rests  on  the  account  of  Hutoliinson,  which  was  taken 
from  the  official  .Fonrnal  of  Harmon,  the  commander  of  the  expedition, 
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The  news  of  the  fate  of  the  Jesuit  and  his  mis- 
sion spread  joy  among  the  border  settlers,   wlio 
saw  m  it  tlie  end  of  tiieir  tronl.los.     In  their  i^ycs, 
Rale  was  an   incendiary,  setting  on  a  horde   of 
bloody  savages   to    pillage   and    nmrder.     While 
they  thouglit  him  a  devil,  he  passed  in  Canada  for 
a  martyred  saint.     He  was  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other,  but  a  man  with  the  qualities  and  faults 
of  a  man,  —  fearless,  resolute,  enduring  ;    boastful, 
sarcastic,  often  bitter  and  irritating ;  a  vehement 
partisan ;  apt  to  see  things,  not  as  they  were,  but 
as  he  wished  them  to  be ;  given  to  inaccuracy  and 
exaggeration,  yet  no  doubt  sincere  in  opinions  and 
genuine  in  zeal ;  hating  the  English  more  than  he 
loved  the  Indians ;   calling  himself  their  friend, 
yet  using  them  as  instruments  of  worldly  policy,' 
to  their  danger  and   final   ruin.     In    considering 
the  ascription  of  martyrdom,  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  he  did  not  die  because  he  was  an  apostle  of 
the  faith,  but  because  he  was  the  active  agent  of 
the  Canadian  govrnment. 

There  is  rea.son  to  believe  that  he  sometimes 
exercised  a  humanizing  influence  over  his  flock. 

and  from  the  oral  statements  of  Moultun,  wl.om  Hutchinson  examined 
on  the  ,„l,j„ot^  Charlevoix,  following  a  letter  of  La  Ch«.sse  Ttho 
.Jesuit  /,.»,-.»  Arf(/,„,„f,,  gives  a  wi.lely  different  sturv.  Aceor,linK  to 
hun,  Norridgewo,  k  was  surprised  l.y  eleven  hundred  incn,  who  lirst  an- 
mmneed  the.r  presence  l,y  a  general  volley,  rhidling  all  the  houses  with 
bullets  liale,  8.ays  La  Chasse,  ran  out  to  save  his  flock  hy  drawing  the 
rago  of  the  enemy  on  himself  i  on  whi.h  they  raised  a  great  shout  an.l 
shot  him  dead  at  the  foot  of  the  cross  ir.  the  middle  of  the  village 
La  Chasse  does  not  tell  us  where  he  got  the  story ;  but  ,■«  there  were  no 
French  w,t„esses  ti.c  story  must  h.lve  come  from  the  In.lians.  who  are 
notorious  liars  where  their  interest  and  selfdove  are  concernc.l  .\„h,„ly 
coinp<.tent  to  judge  .,f  evidence  can  douht  which  of  the  two  statement. 
18  the  more  trustworthy. 
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The  war  which  he  helped  to  kindle  was  marked 
by  fewer  barbarities  —  fewer  tortures,  mutilations 
of  the  dead,  and  butcheries  of  women  and  infants 

—  than  either  of  the  preceding  wars.  It  is  fair  to 
assume  that  this  was  due  in  part  to  him,  though 
it  was  chiefly  the  result  of  an  order  given,  at  the 
outset,  by  Shute  that  non-combatants  in  exposed 
positions  should  be  sent  to  places  of  safety  in  the 
older  settlements.' 

'  It  is  alHo  said  that  lialc  tauglit  some  of  his  Indians  to  read  and  write, 

—  which  was  unusual  in  tlie  .Jesuit  niissiuns.  Ou  his  character,  com- 
p.irc  the  judicial  an<l  candid  Life  nf  Hale,  liv  Dr.  Convers  Francis,  in 
Sparlu's  American  Biograptti/,  A'euf  Seriet,  VII. 
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LOVEWELL'S  FIGHT. 
Vaudbeuil   and    Dimmer. - EMBA89V   lo    Canada. -Indians    in- 

IBAtTABLE.  —  TrEATV     OF     PEACE.  -  TUE     Pe^UAK  KET8.  -  J.,„N 
LOVEWELL A   IIUSIINO    PaRTV.  —  AnoTHEH   EXI'EUITIDN.— The 

Ambcscadb.  — The  Fiuht.  — Chailaix  Fbye His  Fate.  — The 

Survivors.- Susanna  Kooebs. 

The  death  of  Rale  and  the  destruction  of  Nor- 
ridgewock  did  not  at  once  end  the  war.  Vaudreuil 
turned  all  the  savages  of  the  Canadian  missions 
against  the  borders,  not  only  of  Maine,  but  of 
western  Massachusetts,  whose  peaceful  settlers 
had  given  no  offence.  Soon  after  the  Norridge- 
wock  expedition,  Dumraer  wrote  to  the  French 
Governor,  who  had  lately  proclaimed  the  Abena- 
kis  his  allies:  "As  they  are  subjects  of  his 
Britannic  Majesty,  they  cannot  be  your  allies,  ex- 
cept through  -me,  his  representative.  You  have 
instigated  them  to  fall  on  our  people  in  the  most 
outrageous  manner.  I  have  seen  your  commission 
to  Sebastien  Rale.  But  for  your  protection  and 
incitements  they  would  have  made  peace  long 
ago."  > 

In  rep!} ,  Vr.udrcuil  admitted  that  he  had  given 
a  safe-conduct  and  a  commission  to  Rale,  which  he 


voj..  I.  —  la 


'  Dummer  to  Vaudreuil,  15  Sept.  1724. 
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could  not  deny,  .is  the  Jesuit's  papers  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  English  Governor.  "  You  will  have 
to  answer  to  your  King  for  his  murder,"  he  tells 
Duuimur.  '■  It  would  have  been  strange  if  I  had 
abandoned  our  Indians  to  please  you.  I  cannot 
iielp  taking  the  part  of  our  allies.  You  have 
brought  your  troubles  upon  yourself.  I  advise  you 
to  pull  down  all  the  forts  you  have  built  on  the 
Abenaki  lands  since  the  Peace  of  Utrecht.  If  you 
do  so,  I  will  be  your  mediator  with  the  Norridge- 
wocks.  As  to  the  nmrder  of  Rale,  I  leave  that  to 
be  settled  between  the  two  Crowns." ' 

Apparently  the  French  court  thought  it  wise  to 
let  the  question  rest,  and  make  no  complaint. 
Dummer,  however,  gave  his  views  on  the  subject 
to  Vaudreuil.  "  Instead  of  preaching  peace,  love, 
and  friendship,  agreeably  to  the  Christian  religion, 
Rale  was  an  incendiary,  as  appears  by  many  letters 
I  have  by  me.  He  has  once  and  again  appeared 
at  the  head  of  a  great  many  Indians,  threatening 
and  insulting  us.  If  such  a  disturber  of  the  peace 
has  been  killed  in  the  heat  of  action,  nobody  is  to 
blame  but  himself.  I  have  much  more  cause  to 
complain  that  Mr.  Willard,  minister  of  Rutland, 
who  is  innocent  of  all  that  is  charged  against  Rale, 
and  always  confined  himself  to  preaching  the 
Gospel,  was  slain  and  scalped  by  your  Indians, 
and  his  scalp  carried  in  triumph  to  Quebec." 

Dummer  then  denies  that  France  has  any  claim 
to  the  Abenakis,  and  declares  that  the  war  between 
them  and  the  English  is  due  to  the  instigations  of 

•  Vaudreuil  a  Dummer,  29  Oct.  1724. 
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Rale  and  the  encouragements  given  them  by  Vau- 
dreuil.  But  he  adds  that  iu  uis  wish  to  promote 
peace  he  sends  two  prominent  gentlemen,  Colonel 
bamuel  Thaxter  and  Colonel  William  Dudley,  as 
bearers  of  liis  letter.' 

Mr.  Atkinson,  envoy  on  the  part  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, joined  Thaxter  and  Dudley,  and  the  three 
set  out  for  Montreal,  over  the  ice  of  Lake  Cham- 
plain.    Vaudreuil  received  them  with  courtesy     As 
required  by  their  instructions,  they  demanded  the 
release  of  the  English  prisoners  in  Canada,  and 
protested  against  the  action  of  the  French  Governor 
in  settmg  on  the  Indians  to  attack  English  settle- 
ments when  there  was  peace  between   the   two 
Crowns.    Vaudreuil  denied  that  he  had  done  so, 
till  they  showed  him  his  own  letters  to  Rale,  cap- 
tured at  Norridgewock.    These  were  unanswerable ; 
but  Vaudreuil  insisted  that  the  supplies  sent  to  the 
Indians  were  only  the  presents  which  they  received 
every  year  from  the  King.     As  to  the  English 
prisoners,  he  said  that  those  in  the  hands  of  the 
Indians   were  beyond    his    power;    but   that    the 
envoys  could   have  those  whom  the  French  had 
bought  from  thoii-  captors,  on    paying   back  the 
price  they  had  cost.     The  demands  were  exorbi- 
tant, but   sixteen   prisoners  were   ransomed,  and 
bargains   were   made    for   ten    more.      Vaudreuil 
proposed  to  Thaxter  and  his  colleagues  to  have  an 
interview  with  the  Indians,  which  they  at  first  de- 
clined, saying  that  tliey  had  no  powers  to  treat  with 

relating  to  these  matters,  i»  in  the  MasBa.  husetu  Archives. 
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them,  t!iougli,  if  tl»o  Indiaii»  wished  to  ask  for  peace, 
they  were  ready  to  liear  them.  At  leiigtii  a  meet- 
inj5  was  arranged.  The  French  Governor  writes; 
"  Being  satisfied  that  nothing  was  more  opposed 
to  our  interests  than  a  peace  between  the  Abenakis 
and  the  Englisii,  I  thouglit  that  I  would  sound  the 
chiefs  before  they  spoke  to  the  English  envoys,  and 
insinuate  to  them  everything  that  I  had  to  say."' 
This  lie  did  with  such  success  that,  instead  of 
asking  for  peace,  the  Indians  demanded  the  dem- 
olition of  the  English  forts,  and  heavy  damages 
for  burning  their  church  and  killing  their  mission- 
ary. In  short,  to  Vaudreuil's  great  satisfaction, 
they  talked  nothing  but  war.  The  French  de- 
spatch reporting  this  interview  has  the  following 
marginal  note  :  "  Nothing  better  can  be  done  than 
to  foment  this  war,  which  at  least  retards  the 
settlements  of  the  English ; "  and  against  this  is 
written,  in  the  hand  of  the  colonial  minister,  the 
word  "  Approved." '  This  was,  in  fact,  the  policy 
pursued  from  the  first,  and  Rale  had  been  an  instru- 
ment of  it.  The  Jesuit  La  Chasse,  who  spoke  both 
English  and  Abenaki,  had  acted  as  interpreter,  and 
so  had  had  the  meeting  in  his  power,  as  he  could 
make  both  parties  say  what  he  pleased.  The 
envoys  thought  him  more  anti-English  than  Vau- 
dreuil  himself,  and  ascribed  the  intractable  mood 

*  7>('/>ccAe  de  Vaudreuit,  7  Auiit,  1725.  "Comrao  j'ai  toujoura  etc  per- 
suade quo  rien  n'est  plus  op|)08e  a  nos  iutcK'ts  que  la  paix  dea  Abenakis 
avec  lea  Auglais  (la  surote  de  lettc  colonic  du  cote  do  Test  ajant  etc' 
runi<tue  objet  de  cctte  j;uerre),  jc  ciou^eai  ii  preaseutir  ces  suuva^es  avant 
<iu'ils  parlussanl  uux  Angluiii  et  li  leur  iusiuuer  tout  cc  (|uc  j'avais  ll  tcur 
dire."     VaudreuU  au  Miniityi'.,  '23  *Va(,  1725. 

«  N.  Y.  Col.  Does.,  IX.  949. 
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of  tho  i.Hlians  to  his  dcvico.s.  Ihuhr  fi.e  cirLW,  .- 
sUHct..,  they  made  a  ini.stHkc  in  coiLseMting  to  tho 
...  erv..w  at  a  I.  The  Governor,  who  had  treated 
then  w.thc.v.htythro„Kho„t,  gave  ti,,  „.  .u.  e.o..rt 
of  soldiers  for  the  homeward  jonrnev.  .».,(  th.M  ,„„l 
the  redeemed  prisoners  .-eturned  .«,  l'|.  „,  \]\,^,,y 

The  war  went  on  as  hefore.  hi.,'  ,  „.  |,.,,;  ,n  '  v, '.,".. 
fast  growing  tired  of  it.  The  IV„.,l,s..,.,s  h..  .  „  „le 
themselves  obnoxious  by  their  ait  uks  „„  l.„rt  St 
George  and  (Japtain  Heath  mareho.l  a.r,s>  r„-u,t'rv 
from  the  Kenneboo  to  pimish  them  llo  f,„„;,i 
their  village  empty.  It  was  built,  since  West- 
brooks  attack  at  or  near  the  site  of  Bangor,  a 
httle  below  Indian  Old  Town, -the  pre.sent  abode 
ot  the  tribe  -and  consisted  of  fifty  wigwams, 
which  Heath's  men  burned  to  the  ground 

One  of  the  four  hostages  still  detained  at  Boston, 
together  with  another  Indian  captured  in  the  war 
was  allowed  to  visit  his  people,  under  a  promi.se  to 
return.     Strange  to  say,  the  promise  was  kept. 
Ihey  came  back  bringing  a  request  for  peace  from 
their  tribesmen.    On  this,  commissioners  were  sent 
10  tlie  bt.  George,  where  a  conference  was  held 
with  some  of  the  Penobscot  chiefs,  and   it  was 
arranged  that  deputies  of  that  people  should  be 
sent  to  Boston  to  conclude  a  .solid  peace.     After 
Jong  delay,  four  chiefs  appeared,  fully  empowered, 
as  they  said,  to  make  peace,  not  for  the  Penobscots 
only,  but  for  the  other  Abenaki  tribes,  their  allies 
Ihe  speeches  and  ceremonies  being  at  last  ended, 
the  four  deputies  affixed  their  marks  to  a  paper  in 
which,  for  themselves  and  those  they  represented, 
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they  made  submiasion  "unto  his  most  excellent 
Majesty  George,  by  the  grace  of  God  king  of 
Great  Britain,  France,  and  Ireland,  defender  of  the 
Faith,"  etc.,  promising  to  "  cease  and  forbear  all 
acts  of  hostility,  injuries,  and  discord  towards  all 
his  subjects,  and  never  confederate  or  combine  with 
any  other  nation  to  their  prejudice."  Here  was  a 
curious  anomaly.  The  English  claimed  the  Abena- 
kis  as  subjects  of  the  British  Crown,  and  at  the 
same  time  treated  with  them  as  a  foreign  power. 
Each  of  the  four  deputies  signed  the  above-men- 
tioned paper,  one  with  the  likeness  of  a  turtle,  the 
next  with  that  of  a  bird,  the  third  with  the  un- 
tutored portrait  of  a  beaver,  and  the  fourth  th 
an  extraordinary  scrawl,  meant,  it  seems,  for  a 
lobster,  —  such  being  their  respective  totems.  To 
these  the  Lieutenant-Governor  added  the  seal  of  the 
province  of  Massachusetts,  coupled  with  his  own 
autograph. 

In  the  next  summer,  and  again  a  year  later, 
other  meetings  were  held  at  Caseo  Bay  with  the 
chiefs  of  the  various  Abenaki  tribes,  in  which, 
after  prodigious  circumlocution,  the  Boston  treaty 
was  ratified,  and  the  war  ended.*  This  time 
the  Massachusetts  Assembly,  taught  wisdom  by 
experience,  furnished  a  guarantee  of  peace  by 
providing  for  government  trading  houses  in  the  In- 
dian country,  where  goods  were  .supplied,  through 
responsible  hands,  at  honest  prices. 

The   Norridgewocks,   with  whom   the   quarrel 

'  I'enhallow  );ire8  the  Boston  treaty.  For  the  intiflcatios  i,  lee  C<i- 
kctimt  of  the  Maine  Hist.  Soc.,  III.  ,177,  40". 
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began,  were  completely  broken.  Some  of  the 
survivors  joined  their  kindred  in  Canada,  and 
others  were  merged  in  the  Abenaki  bands  of  the 
Penobscot,  Saco,  or  Androscoggin.  Peace  reigned 
at  last  along  the  borders  of  New  England ;  but  it 
had  cost  her  dear.  In  the  year  after  the  death  of 
Kale,  there  was  an  incident  of  the  conflict  too 
noted  m  its  day,  and  too  strongly  rooted  in  popu- 
lar tradition,  to  be  passed  unnoticed. 

Out  of  the  heart  of  the  White  Mountain.s  .sprin<rs 
the  river  Saco,  fed  by  the  bright  cascades  that  le^p 
from  the  crags  of  Mount  Webster,  brawling  among 
rocks  and  bowlders  down  the  great  defile  of  the 
Crawford  Notch,  winding  through  the  forests  and 
intervales  of  Con^vay,  then  circling  northward 
by  the  village  of  Fryeburg  in  devious  wanderings 
by  meadows,  woods,  and  mountains,  and  at  last 
turning  eastward  and  southward  to  ioin  the 
sea. 

On  the  barks  of  this  erratic  stream  lived  an 
Abenaki  tribe  called  the  Sokokis.  When  the  first 
white  man  visited  the  country,  the.se  Indians  lived 
at  the  Falls,  a  few  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the 
river.  They  retired  before  the  English  settlers, 
and  either  joined  their  kindred  in  Maine  or 
r^igrated  to  St.  Franci.s  and  other  Abenaki  settle- 
ments m  Canada ;  but  a  Sokoki  band  called  Pig- 
wackets,  or  Pequawkets,  still  kept  its  place  far  in 
the  mterior,  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Saco,  near 
Pine  Hill,  in  the  present  town  of  Fryeburg.  E.x- 
cept  a  small  band  uf  their  irm.-  kindred  oi,  Lake 
Ossipee,  they  were  the  only  human  tenants  of  a 
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wilderness  many  thousand  square  miles  in  extent. 
In  their  wild  and  remote  abode  they  were  difficult 
of  access,  and  the  forest  and  the  river  were  well 
stocked  witli  moose,  deer,  bear,  beaver,  otter,  lynx, 
fisher,  mink,  and  marten.  In  this,  their  happy 
hunting-ground,  the  Pequawkets  thought  tliem- 
selves  safe,  and  they  would  have  been  so  for  some 
time  longer  if  they  had  not  taken  up  the  quarrel 
of  the  Norridgewocks  and  made  bloody  raids 
against  the  English  border,  under  their  war-chief, 
Paugus. 

Not  far  from  where  their  wigwam.s  stood  clus- 
tered in  a  bend  of  the  Saco  was  the  small  lake 
now  called  Lovewell's  Pond,  named  for  John  Love- 
well  of  Dunstable,  a  Mas.sachu.setts  town  on  the 
New  Hampshire  line.  Lovewell's  father,  a  person 
of  consideration  in  the  village,  where  he  owned  a 
'•garrison  house,"  had  served  in  Philip's  War,  and 
ta,ken  part  in  the  famous  Narragansett  Swamp 
Fight.  The  younger  Lovewell,  now  about  thirty- 
three  years  of  age,  lived  with  his  wife,  Hannah,  and 
two  or  Three  children  on  a  farm  of  two  hundred 
acres.  The  inventory  of  his  effects,  made  after 
kis  deatli.  includes  five  or  six  cattle,  one  mare, 
two  steel  traps  with  chains,  a  gun,  two  or  three 
booK.«.  a  feather-bed  and  "  under-bed,"  or  mattress, 
along  with  sundry  tools,  pots,  barrels,  chests,  tubs, 
and  the  like,  —  the  equipment,  in  short,  of  a  de- 
cent frontier  yeoman  of  the  time.'  But  being,  like 
tbe  tough  veteran,  his  father,  of  a  bold  and  adven- 

'  S*o  the  inventory,  in   Kid.ler,   n<-  Kximliikms  of  Cmitain  Joh, 
Luuswell.  9.1.  94. 
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turoiLS  disposition,  lie  seems  to  have  been  leas  given 
to  farming  than  to  hunting  and  biisii-lighting. 

Dunstable  was  attacked  by  Indians  in  the  au- 
tumn  of    1724,  and    two   men    were  carried  off 
Ten  others  went  in  pursuit,  but  fell  into  an  ambush, 
and  nearly  all  were  killed,  Josiah  Farwell,  Love- 
well's  brother-in-law.  being,  by  some  accounts,  the 
only  one  who  escaped.'     Soon  after  this,  a  petition 
styled  a  "  Humble  Memorial,"  was  laid  before  the 
House  of  Representatives  at  Boston.     It  declares 
that  in  order  "  to  kill  and  destroy  their  enemy  In- 
dians," the  petitioners  and  forty  or  fifty  others 
are  ready  to  spend  one  whole  year  in   hunt^-ig 
them,  '■  provided  they  can  meet  with  Encourage- 
ment smtable."     The  petition   is  signed  by  John 
Lovewell,  Josiah  Farwell,  and  Jonathan  Robbins, 
all  of  Dunstable,  Lovewell's  name  being  well  writ- 
ten, and  the  others  after  a  cramped  and  unaccus- 
tomed fashion.     The  representatives  accepted  the 
proposal  and  voted  to  give  each  adventurer  two 
shillings  and  sixpence  a  day,  —  then  equal  in  Mas- 
sachu-setts  currency  to  about  one  English  shilling, 
—  out  of  which  he  was  to  maintain  himself.     The 
men   were,   in    addition,    promised   large    rewards 
for   the   scalps   of   male    Indians   old    enough   to 
fight. 

A  company  of  thirty  was  soon  rai.sed.  Love- 
well  was  chosen  captain.  Farwell,  lieutenant,  and 
Robbms,  ensign.     They  set  out  towards  the  end  of 

of  ,',„?!n.!!l'™""?  ""V,*""  "'''I"  "'  "'"  '"'  """  '''"«•'■  The  l,e«,i8tone 
01  one  of  tho  nmiihor,  Tliom.is  Luu.I,  Iw  th.,^<-  >v„r.U-  "T'-'-  i-w  h'i! 
»cvo,i  more  that  lies  i„  th'n  grave,  wa.,  «le,v  All  in  A  ,l,-.y  l.y't'he  Indienj/' 
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November,  and  reappe.ared  at  Dunstable  early  in 
January,  bringing  one  prisoner  and  one  scalp. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  month  Lovewell  set  out 
again,  this  time  with  eighty-seven  men,  gathered 
from  the  villages  of  Dunstable,  Groton,  Lancaster, 
Haverhill,  and  Billerica.  They  ascended  the  frozen 
Merrimac,  passed  Lake  Winnei)esaukee,  pushed 
nearly  to  the  White  Mountains,  and  encamped  on 
a.  branch  of  the  upper  Saco.  Here  they  killed  a 
moose,  —  a  timely  piece  of  luck,  for  they  were  in 
danger  of  starvation,  and  Lovewell  had  been  com- 
pelled by  want  of  food  to  send  back  a  good  num- 
ber of  his  men.  The  rest  held  their  way,  fding  on 
snow-shoes  through  the  deathlike  solitude  that 
gave  no  sign  of  life  except  the  light  track  of  some 
squiirel  on  the  snow,  and  the  brisk  note  of  the 
hardy  little  chickadee,  or  black-capped  titmouse, 
so  familiar  to  the  winter  woods.  Thus  far  the 
scouts  had  seen  no  human  footprint ;  but  on  the 
20tli  of  February  they  found  a  lately  abandoned 
wigwam,  and  following  the  snow-shoe  tracks  that 
led  from  it,  at  lengtli  saw  smoke  rising  at  a  dis- 
tancn  out  of  the  gray  forest.  The  party  lay  close 
till  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  ;  then  cautiously 
approached,  found  one  or  more  wigwams,  sur- 
rounded them,  and  killed  all  the  inmates,  ten  in 
number.  They  were  warriors  from  Canada  on  a 
winter  raid  against  the  borders.  Ijovewell  and 
his  men,  it  will  be  seen,  were  much  like  hunters 
of  wolves,  catamounts,  or  other  dangerous  beas-ts, 
except  that  the  chase  of  this  fierce  and  wily  hu- 
man game  demanded  far  more  hardihood  and  skill. 
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They  brought  lionu;  the  scalps  in  triunipli,  to- 
gether with  tiie  blankets  and  the  new  guns  fur- 
nished to  the  slain  warriors  li\  their  Canadian 
friends  ;  and  Lovewell  began  at  once  to  gather 
men  for  another  hunt.  The  liusy  .season  of  the 
farmers  was  at  hand,  and  volunteers  came  in  less 
freely  than  before.  At  the  middle  of  April,  how- 
ever, he  had  rai.sed  a  band  of  forty-six,  of  whoiu  he 
was  the  captain,  with  Fjirwcll  and  Robbins  as  iiis 
lieutenants.  Though  they  were  all  regularly  com- 
missioned by  the  Governor,  they  were  leaders 
rather  than  conuuandei's.  for  they  and  their  men 
were  neighbors  or  ac([uaintances  on  terms  of  entire 
social  equality.  Two  of  the  ninnber  require  men- 
tion. One  was  Seth  Wyman,  of  Woburn,  an 
ensign,  and  the  other  was  Jonathan  Frye,  of  An- 
dover,  the  chaplain,  a  youth  of  twenty-one,  grad- 
uated at  Harvard  College  in  1723,  and  now  a 
student  of  theology.  Chaplain  though  he  was,  he 
carried  a  gun,  knife,  and  hatchet  like  the  others, 
and  not  one  of  the  party  was  more  prompt  to  use 
them. 

They  began  their  march  on  April  l-)th.  A  few 
days  afterwards,  one  William  Cuinmings,  of  Dun- 
stable, became  so  disabled  by  the  effects  of  a 
wound  received  from  Indians  some  time  before, 
that  he  could  not  keep  ou  with  the  rest,  and  Love- 
well  sent  him  l..ick  in  charge  of  a  kinsman,  thus 
reducing  their  number  to  forty-four.  WIhmi  they 
reached  the  west  shore  of  Lake  Ossipoe.  Benjamin 
Kidder,  of  Nuffield,  fell  seriously  ill.  To  leave  him 
defenceless  in  a  place  so  dangerous  was  not  to  be 
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thought  of ;  and  his  comrades  built  a  small  fort, 
or  palisaded  log-cabin,  near  the  water,  where  they 
left  the  sick  man  in  charge  of  the  surgeon,  to- 
gether with  Sergeant  AVoods  and  a  guard  of  seven 
men.     The  rest,  now  reduced  to  thirty-four,  con- 
tinued their  march  through  the  forest  northeast- 
ward towards  Pequawket,  while  the  savage  heights 
of  the  White  Mountains,  still  covered  with  snow, 
rose  above  the  dismal,  bare  forests  on  their  left! 
They  seem  to  have  crossed  the  Saco  just  below  the 
site  of  Fryeburg,  and  in  the  night  of  May  7,  as 
they  lay  in  the  woods  near  the  northeast  end  of 
Lovewell's  Pond,  the  men  on  guard  heard  sounds 
like  Indians  prowling  about  them.     At  daybreak 
the  next  morning,  as  they  stood  bareheaded,  listen- 
ing to  a  prayer  from  the  young  chaplain,  they 
heard  the  report  of  a  gun,  and  soon  after  discov- 
ered an  Indian  on  tli    shore  of  the  pond  at  a  con- 
siderable distance.     Apparently  he  was  shooting 
ducks ;  but  Lovewell,  suspecting  a  device  to  lure 
them  into  an  ambuscade,  asked  the  men  whether 
they  were  for  pu.shing  forward  or  falling  back,  and 
with  one  voice  they  called  upon  him  to  lead  them 
on.     They  were  then  in  a  piece  of  open  pine  woods 
traversed  by  a  small  brook.     He  ordered  them  to 
lay  down  their  packs  and  advance  with  extreme 
caution.     They  had  moved  forward  for  some  time 
in  this  manner  when  they  met  an  Indian  coming 
towards  them  through  the  dense  tn^es  and  bushes. 
He  no  sooner  saw  them  than  In-  fired  at  the  lead- 
ing men.     His  gun  was  charged  with  beaver-shot ; 
but  he  was  so  near  his  mark  i  hat  the  effect  was 
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equal  to  that  of  a  bullet,  and  he  severely  woundud 
Lovewell  and  one  Whiting;  on  which  Seth  Wy- 
man  shot  him  dead,  and  the  chaplain  and  another 
man  scalped  hun.     Lovewell,  though  believed  to 
be  mortally  hurt,  was  still  able  to  walk,  and  the 
party  fell  back  to  the  place  where  they  had  loft 
their  packs.     The  packs  had  disappeared,  and  sud- 
denly, with  frightful  yells,  the  whole  body  of  the 
Pequawket    warriors    rushed    from    their    hiding- 
places,  firing  as  they  came  on.     The  survivors  say 
that  they  were  more  than  twice  the   number  of 
the  whites,  —  which  is  probably  an  exaggeration, 
though  their  conduct,  so  unusual  with  Indians,  in 
rushing  forward  instead  of  firing  from  their  ambush, 
shows  a  remarkable  confidence  in  their  numerical 
strength.'     They  no  doubt  expected  to  strike  their 
enemies  with  a  panic.     Lovewell  received  another 
mortal  wound ;  but  he  fired  more  than  once  on  the 
Indians   as  he  lay  dying.     His   two  lieutenants, 
Farwell  and  Eobbins,  were  also  badly  hurt.     Eight 
others  fell;  but  the  rest  stood  their  ground,  and 
pushed  the  Indians  so  hard  that  they  drove  them 
back  to  cover  with  heavy  loss.     One  man  plaj  ed 
the  coward,  Benjamin  Ilas.sell,  of  Dunstable,  who 
ran  otf,  escaped  in  the  confu.sion,  and  made  with 
his  best  speed  for  tlie  fort  at  Lake  Ossipee. 

The  situation  of  the  party  wa.s  desperate,  and 
nothing  saved  them  from  destruction  but  the 
prompt  action  of  tiieir  surviving  officers,  only  one 
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of  whom,  Ensign  Wyman,  had  escaped  unhurt. 
It  was  probably  under  his  direction  that  the  men 
fell  back  steadily  to  the  shore  of  the  pond,  which 
was  only  a  few  rod.s   distant.     Here  the  water 
protected   their  rear,  sc    hat  they  could  not  be 
surrounded;  and  now  IJlowed  one  of  the  most 
obstinate  and  deadly  i  i  sh-Cghts  in  the  annals  of 
New  England.     It  was  about  ten  o'clock  when  the 
fight  began,  and  it  lasted  till  night.     The  Indians 
had  the  greater  agility  and  skill  in  hiding  and 
sheltering  themselves,  and  the  whites  the  greater 
steadiness  and  coolness  in  using  their  guns.     They 
fought  in  the  shade ;  for  the  forest  was  dense,  and 
all  alike  covered  themselves  as  they  best  could  be- 
hind trees,  bushes,  or  fallen  trunks,  where  each 
man  crouched  with  eyes  and  mind  intent,  firing 
whenever  he  saw,  or  thought  he  saw,  the  head, 
limbs,  or  body  of  an  enemy  exposed  to  sight  for 
an    instant.      The   Indians   howled    like   wolves, 
yelled  like  enraged  cougars,  and  made  the  forest 
ring  with  their  whoops ;  while  the  whites  replied 
with  shouts  and  cheers.     At  one  time  the  Indians 
ceased  firing  and  drew  back  among  the  trees  and 
undergrowth,  where,  l)y  the  noise  they  made,  they 
seemed  to  be  holding  a  "  pow-wow,"  or  incanta- 
tion to  procure  victory  ;  but  the  keen  and  fearless 
Seth  Wynian  crept  up  among  the  bushes,  shot  the 
chief  conjuror,  and  broke  up  the  meeting.     About 
the  mil 'die  of  the  afternoon  young  Frye  received  a 
mortal  wound.     Unable  to  fight  longer,  he  lay  in 
liis  blood,  praying  from  time  to  lime  for  his  com- 
rades in  a  faint  but  audible  voice. 
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Solomon  Keyes,  of  Billerica,  received  twi) 
wounds,  but  fought  on  till  a  third  shot  struck 
him.  He  then  crawled  up  to  Wyman  in  the  heat 
of  the  fight,  and  told  him  that  he,  Keyes,  was  a 
dead  man,  but  that  the  Indians  should  not  get  his 
scalp  if  he  could  help  it.  Creeping  along  the 
sandy  edge  of  the  pond,  he  chanced  to  find  a 
stranded  canoe,  pushed  it  afloat,  rolled  himself 
into  it,  and  drifted  away  before  the  wind. 

Soon  after  sunset  the  Indians  drew  off  and  left 
the  field  to  their  enemies,  living  and  dead,  not 
even  stopping  to  scalp  the  fallen,  —  a  remarkable 
proof  of  the  completeness  of  their  discomfiture. 
Exhausted  with  fatigue  and  hunger,  —  for,  having 
lost  their  packs  in  the  morning,  they  had  no 
food,  —  the  surviving  white  men  explored  the 
seen?  of  the  fight.  Jacob  Farrar  lay  gasping  hi.s 
last  by  the  edge  of  the  water.  Robert  Usher  and 
Lieutenant  Bobbins  were  unable  to  move.  ()f  the 
thirty-four  men,  nine  had  escaped  without  serious 
injury,  eleven  were  badly  wounded,  and  the  rest 
were  dead  or  dying,  except  the  coward  who  had 
run  off. 

About  midnight,  an  hour  or  more  before  the 
.sotting  of  the  moon,  such  as  liad  strength  to  walk 
left  the  ground.  Robbins,  as  he  lay  hel])less, 
asked  one  of  them  to  load  his  gun,  saying,  "  The 
Indians  will  come  in  the  morning  to  scalp  me,  and 
I  '11  kill  anothei  of  'em  if  I  can."  They  loaded 
the  gun  and  left  iiiin. 

To  make  one's  way  even  by  daylight  thi-ough 
the  snares  and  pitfalls  of  a  New  England  forest  i.s 
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often  a  difficult  task  ;  to  do  so  iu  the  darkness  of 
night  and  overshadowing  boughs,  among  the  fallen 
trees  and  the  snarl  of  underbrush,  was  wellnigh  im- 
possible.  Any  but  the  most  skilful  woodsmen  would 
have  lost  their  way.  The  Indians,  sick  of  fight- 
ing, did  not  molest  the  party.  After  struggling  on 
for  a  mile  or  more,  Farwell,  Frye,  and  two  other 
wounded  men,  Josiah  Jones  and  Eleazer  Davis, 
could  go  no  farther,  and,  with  their  consent,  the 
others  left  them,  with  a  promise  to  send  them  help 
as  soon  as  they  siiuuld  ruacli  the  fort.  In  the 
morning  the  men  divided  intu  several  small  bands, 
the  better  to  elude  pursuit.  One  of  thesf  [tur- 
ties  was  tracked  for  some  time  i)y  the  Indians, 
and  Elias  Barron,  becoming  separated  from  his 
companions,  was  never  again  heard  of,  though  the 
case  of  hi-  gun  was  afterwards  found  by  the  bank 
of  the  rivt  r  Ossipee. 

Eleven  of  the  number  at  length  reached  the 
fort,  and  to  their  amazement  found  nobody  there. 
The  runaway,  Hassell,  had  arrived  many  hours  be- 
fore tliem,  and  to  excuse  his  flight  told  so  fright- 
ful a  story  of  the  fate  o*  his  comrades  that  his 
hearers  were  seized  with  a  panic,  shamefully 
abandoned  their  post,  and  set  out  for  the  sottle- 
lueuts.  leaving  a  writing  on  a  piece  of  birch  bark 
to  the  rit'ect  that  all  tlie  rest  were  killed.  They 
had  left  i  supply  of  bread  and  pork,  and  while 
the  famished  eleven  re>'  d  and  refreshed  them- 
selves they  weru  joined  iy  Solomon  Keyes,  the 
man  who,  iu'ti.'r  boing  t.lirice  wounded,  had  floated 
away  in  a  canoe  from  the   place   of   the  light. 
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After  drifting  for  a  considerable  distance,  the  wind 
blew  linn  ashore,  when,  spurred  by  necessity  and 
feeling  himself  -^wonderfully  strengthened,"  he 
succeeded  in  gaining  the  lort. 

Meanwhile  Frye,  Farwell,  and  their  two  wounded 
companions,  Davis  and  Jones,  after  waiting  vainly 
for  the  expected  help,  found  strength  to  struggle 
forward  again,  till  the  chaplain  stopped  and  lay 
down,  begging  the  others  to  keep  on  their  way,  and 
saying  to  Davis,  "Tell  my  father  that  I  expect  in 
a  few  hours  to  be  in  eternity,  and  am  not  afraid 
to  die."  They  left  him,  and,  says  the  old  narra- 
tive, «  he  has  not  been  heard  of  since."  He  had 
kept  the  journal  of  the  expedition,  which  was  lost 
with  him. 

Farwell  died  of  exhaustion.  The  remaining 
two  lost  their  way  and  l)ecame  separated.  After 
wandering  eleven  days,  Davis  reached  the  fort  at 
Lake  Ossipee,  and  finding  food  there,  came  into 
Berwick  on  the  2nh.  Jones,  after  fourteen  days 
in  the  woods,  arrived,  half  dead,  at  the  village  of 
Biddeford. 

Some  of  the  eleven  who  had  first  made  their  way 
to  the  fort,  together  with  Keyes,  who  joined  them 
there,  came  into  Dunstable  during  the  night  of  the 
13th,  and  the  rest  followed  one  or  two  days  later. 
Ensign  Wyman,  who  was  now  the  only  commis- 
sioned officer  left  alive,  and  who  had  borne  himself 
throughout  with  the  utmost  intrepidity,  decision, 
and  good  sense,  reached  the  same  place  along  with' 
three  other  men  on  the  loth. 

The  runaway,  Ifassell,   and  the   guard    at  the 
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fort,  whom  he  had  infoct.Ml  with  his  terror,  had 
lost  no  time  in  making  their  way  hack  to  Dunsta- 
ble, which  they  seem  to  have  reached  on  the  even- 
in,r  of  the  11th.     Horsemen  wore  sent  in  l.aste  to 
cirrv  the  dolefnl  news  to  Boston,  on  which  tlie 
Governor  gave  orders  to  Colonel  Tynj;  of  the  nnh- 
tia,  who  was  tlien  at  Dunstable,  to  gather  men  in 
the   border  towns,  march  with  all   speed  to  the 
place  of  the  light,  succor  the  womided  if  any  were 
still  alive,  and  attack  the  Indians,  if  Iw'  could  find 
them,     -ryng  called  upon  Hassell  to  go  with  him 
as  a  cniide;  hut  he  was  ill.  or  pretended  to  be  so, 
on  which  one  of  the  men  who  had  been  m  the 
fight  and  had  just  returned  offered  to  go  in  his 

^'^  When  the  party  reache.l  the  scene  of  the  hattle, 
they  saw  the  trees  plentifully  s.^arred  with  bullets 
and  presently  found  and  huried  the  bodies  of 
lI^IcII.  Rohhins,  and  ten  others.  The  Indians, 
after  their  usual  custom,  had  carried  oft  or  hid- 
den their  own  dead;  but  Tyng's  men  discovered 
three  of  them  buried  together,  and  one  of  these 
wa  recognized  as  the  war-chief  Paugus,  killed  by 
Wyman.  or,  according  to  a  more  than  dovihtful 
tradition,  by  John  Chamberlain.'  Not  a  hving 
Indian  was  to  he  seen. 

that  U,o  Indian  .aid  to  ...--lute  n,an  n,  ;  ^^  /  ^^,„  ^  ,„  ^.H. 
(■han,l..r1ain  .oolly  r,.,,1..M  ^'•'  "  |,^^„,  „„t  i„,„  ,ho  pan,  .in.l 
the  gun  made  t..  iirnne  ilself.      Hnw  rii  1 
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The  Pequawkdts  were  cowed  liy  the  rough  liaiid- 
ling  tliey  hud  met  when  tliey  i)l:uiily  expected  a 
vietory.  .Some  of  thein  jijiiied  their  Alieiuiki  kins- 
men in  f.'aniida  and  remained  there,  while  others 
returned  after  the  peace  to  tiieir  old  haunts  ly  the 
Saco ;  hut  they  never  again  raised  the  hatchet 
against  the  English. 

Lovewell's  Pond,  with  its  sandy  heach,  its  two 
green  islands,  and  its  environment  of  lonely  forests, 
reverted  for  a  wiiile  to  its  original  owners,  —  the 
wolf,  hear,  lynx,  and  moo.so.  In  our  day  all  is 
changed.  Farms  and  dwellings  pos.sess  those 
peaceful  shores,  and  hard  by,  where,  at  the  bend 
of  the  Saco,  once  stood,  in  pieturesijuo  squalor,  the 
wigwams  of  the  vanished  PiM(uawkets,  the  village 
of  Fryehurg  preserves  the  name  of  the  brave 
young  chaplain,  whose  memory  is  still  cherished, 
in  spito  of  his  uncanonical  turn  for  scalping.' 
He  had  engaged  himself  to  a  young  girl  of  a 
neighboring  village,  Susanna  Eogers,  daughter  of 
John  Rogers,  minister  of  Roxford.  It  has  been 
said  that  Frye's  parents  tiiought  her  beneath  "lini 
in  education  and  position  ;  but  this  is  not  likely, 
for  her  father  belonged  to  what  has  been  called 
the  "  Rrahmin  caste  "  of  New  England,  and,  like 

sooner  than  hi:*  enemy,  wliom  lie  shot  ilca'i  jnst  <i^  I'aiiijus  pulleil  trin;- 
i^or  .intl  sent  a  tiiillct  wlustlin;^  over  lii.-*  heail.  The  storv  liiw  no  ;;o(i(i 
fonndation,  while  the  popnlar  hallail.  written  at  the  time,  and  very 
faitlifnl  tu  the  facts,  says  that,  the  other  ollicers  tjeirii^  killeii,  the  Kiiylish 
made  Wyinaii  their  caj)tain,  — 

'■  Wlio  shot  the  old  chief  PailRllB,  whicll  did  the  foe  defeat, 
Tlien  set  his  iiioii  in  order  ami  IiroiiKlit  utTtlie  retreat." 

*  The  town,  liowever,  was  not  named  for  the  ehaplairt.  lint  for  his 
father's  eoujiiu,  tieneral  Jtiseph  Fryc,  the  orij^inal  j;rantee  of  the  land 
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Others  of  his  family,  h.ad  Iwd,  at  Ilaivaixl.  the 
best  education  that  the  country  coiilil  supply. 
The  girl  herself,  tliough  only  fourteen  years  old, 
could  make  verses,  such  as  they  were;  and  she 
wrote  an  elegy  on  the  death  of  her  lover  which, 
bating  some  grammatical  lapses,  deserves  the 
modest  praise  of  being  no  worse  than  many  New 
England  rhymes  of  that  day. 

The  courage  of  Frye  and  his  sturdy  comrades 
contributed  greatly  to  the  pacification  which  in 
the  next  year  relieved  the  borders  from  the 
scourge  of  Indian  war.* 


1  Ucv.  Tli.mias  Sviiiiuos,  minister  ot  Bra.lford,  proacho.l  a  sermon 
on  the  (ate  ul   Lovewdl  aiul   his  men   innne.liat.ly  after  tlie  return  ut 

the  survivors,  an.l  printed  it,  witli  a  mmli  more  valualile  mtrodm-ti 

Sivi.i- a  earetul  account  of  tlie  affair,  on  tlie  evidence  of  •' the  \  ahjrons 
Captain  Wvman  and  son>e  ..thers  of  Ko..d  Credit  that  were  in  the  KuRage- 
ment."  Wvman  lia.l  just  l.cen  made  a  .aptain,  in  recognition  of  liis  con- 
duct. Tlic  narrative  is  f.jllovved  hy  an  attestation  of  its  truth  signed  l.y 
Iiiin  and  two  otliers  of  Lovewell's  li.and. 

.\  eonsideralde  numher  of  h'tters  r,dating  t<,  tlie  expedition  are  pre- 
served in  tlie  Massacliusetts  Ar(diives,  from  lienjainin  llassdl.  Colonel 
Tyng,  Governor  Dummer  ot  Massachusetts,  and  Governor  V,en:wnrtli  of 
New  Hampshire.  They  give  tlie  various  reports  received  from  those  n, 
the  fl.'ht,  and  show  the  .iction  taken  in  eonsc,|nence  The  Archives  also 
coutaTn  petitions  from  the  survivors  and  tlie  families  of  the  slain;  an.l 
the  legislative  .Journals  show  that  the  petitioners  received  large  grants 
of  lan.l.     Lovewell's  dehts  contracted  in  raising  men  for  his  e.-cpeditions 

were  also  paid.  , 

The  papers  mentioned  ahovc,  with  other  authentic  records  concerning 
the  affair,  have  l.een  printed  hy  Kidder  in  his  /V,.  ,llti,.m  of  Ca,,Uuu  John 
f,,trn-all.  a  monogr.aph  of  thorough  research.  The  names  of  all  Lovewel  s 
partv,  and  hiographical  notices  of  some  ot  them,  are  also  given  hy  Mr. 
Kidder.  Compare  I'enhallow,  Hutchinson,  Fox,  irisl«n,  of  ftm«(«Wf, 
and  lioutoii,  l.m-ewfirs  Gnat  Fi,jhl.  For  various  snggestions  touching 
Lovewell's  Expe,lition,  I  am  indehted  to  Mr.  C.  W.  Lewis,  who  has  made 
it  the  snhject  of  minnte  and  careful  stndy. 

A  hlllad  which  was  written  when  tlie  event  was  fresh,  and  w.as  long 
popular  in  N.'W  I'lngland,  deserves  menlion,  if  only  tor  its  general  fldehty 
to  the  facts.    The  following  is  a  sample  o£  its  eighteen  stanzas :  — 
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"  7^i^  ';■"  ■■■'■/'"■k  "<  '!">  >""■■■""«  »la.„  llrsi  ,1,,.  u,,|„  u,.„.,„ 
A.,.niu..dy,l,.|,..i,l,i„„.|ill|]a.sulli„..„li|„-.M,? 

I>row  oil  ,i,t.,  Il,»  Uu.l,ga,  „.i,l  loiiacl  uivhile  i„  ilgili  "     ''  ^ 

■'  But  80„u  iigai.i  returnt.l  in  lierco  un.l  fi„.|.,us  m„„,l 
SUmitlnt'  u.  I.,  tlic  ■m,r„i„i;,  1„„  y„t  „„t  ,,..„■  ,„  ,    j'. 
>..r,  ii«  wu  are  iMr„r„..  ,1,  „„  tlMck  an.l  fasi  ,l,ey  Ml 
Scarce  twenty  of  tl.ci,  nntnb^r  at  nl«l,t  ,li,l  ^a  l.uulo  well. 

ri.cy  klljuil  Ututcnan.  Uubblns,  am,  wuun,l,.|  „.„i 

A,„l  ,„n,o  of  tl,«u  1.0  .oal,,c,l  wU-n  Uullcu  r„„na  Inn, "lew." 

Fryc,  us  mentioned  in  the  t.  xt,  lia.l  cn.'a.re,!  l,iiii<,-lf  t„  ■<„   „       ■■ 
»  Vung  «irl  of  tl.e  village  of  l^-xford.^  h^,     ""1    .^j;'';:;',  ''"«'"• 
uutnt.jre.l  verses  to  eoinmernonte  hU  f-,.„     •ri  ,     '  ""-' 

y%,  .1 ../,-.  7.„„M„„  /v,;: :::;  i;":,!;';^^,  ^^^-  -■•  -""^"^  ••  ■^'-'■"."" 

"Assist,  ye  uii..es,  help  my  .juill, 

Whilst  domls  .,f  tears  docs  down  distil ; 

Not  from  mine  eyes  alone,  but  all 

That  hears  the  sail  anrl  doleful  full 

Of  that  yonny  student,  Mr,  Krye, 

Wi  » in  Lis  bhioniing  youth  did  die, 

Piglititig  for  his  dear  country's  good 

He  lost  his  life  and  i.reeious  blood. 

H  .s  father's  only  son  was  he ; 
His  mother  loved  him  tenderly ; 
An.i  all  that  knew  him  loved  him  well- 
For  in  bright  parts  he  did  excel 
Most  of  his  age;  for  he  was  young,  — 
Just  entering  on  twenty-one; 
A  comely  youth,  and  pious  too; 
This  1  affirm,  for  him  I  knew." 

She  then  describes  her  lover's  brave  deeds  and  sn,l  but  lieroio  douh 
alone  m  a  liowlmg  wilderness ;  condoles  witli  the  bereaved  i.irents  'as.' 
horts  thetn  to  rcsiKnufiou,  a,„l  touches  modestly  on  Iter  own  sorrcjw     '    ' 

In  itn.re  rec^ent  times  tlie  fate  of  I.ovewell  and  his  cotniianions  has 
nspired   several   poetical    attempts,   vvliicb    nee.l    not    be    dwelt    „„„„ 

FnXl      ^rf  •  "■*■:.,"'■  '■•■'""■^  "'"""»•  ''■■''  '""«  "^  '"-"•■'  '■■  ^-^ 
hnjjland  as  Cliev^  chase  on  tlie  Stottiah  Uorder. 
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•  HE   West    asi>  tmk    Fir  TiiAin.  —  Xew   Vmkk   anti  TASAn*. — 

InI>IAN  roriLATlDN'.  — TllK    KlltKllilAMiH  OK   THE    WeST.  —  Dli  TIMIIT 

IN  1712.  — DANiiEuois  V'isiroiia.  — Si.si'ENsE.  — Ttmi.i.v  Stccuks. 
—  The  OiTAOAMlES  atiackek.  —  TllElu  ijesI'EHate   rosiTlos. — 

OVEUTIIIES.  —  WaVEUINI;  AM.1E3.  —  t'oNUICT  Of  DUIHISSD.V. — 
ESCAI'E  OE  THE  OUTAUAMIES.  —  I'LKSLrr  ASH  ATTACK.  —  VlCTOKV 
AND  CAnSAOE. 

We  have  seen  thcat  the  Peace  of  Uticclit  was 
followed  by  a  threefold  conflict  for  ascendency 
in  America,  —  the  conflict  for  Acadia,  the  coi.tiict 
for  northern  New  England,  and  the  conflict  for 
the  Great  West ;  which  last  could  not  be  said  to 
take  at  once  an  international  character,  being 
essentially  a  competition  for  the  fur-trade.  Only 
one  of  the  English  colonies  took  an  active  part 
in  it,  —  the  province  of  New  York.  Alone  among 
her  sister  communities  she  had  a  natural  thorough- 
fare to  the  West,  not  comparable,  however,  with 
that  of  Canada,  to  whose  people  the  St.  Lawrence, 
the  Great  Lakes,  and  their  tributary  waters  were 
a  continual  invitation  to  the  vast  interior. 

Virginia  and  Pennsylvania  were  not  yet  serious 
rivals  in  the  fur-trade,  and  New  England,  the 
most  active  of  the  British  colonies,  was   barred 
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out  irom  it,  Ity  tlie  iiitt'i'iHj.sition  of  New  York, 
whicli  lay  across  her  wustwaid  patli,  tlnis  Unv'iwj; 
her  to  turn  liur  c  ergics  to  tho  sea,  when;  haU' 
a  century  later  lier  achieveiuuuts  inspired  tlit; 
glowing  panegyrics  of  Burke  before  the  House 
of   Commons. 

Ni  -.tr  York,  then,  was  for  many  years  the  only 
rival  of  Canada  for  the  control  of  the  West.    It 
was  a  fatal  error  in  the    rulers  of    New    France 
that   they  did  not,  in    the    seventeenth    century, 
use  more  .strenuous  efforts  to  possess  themselves, 
by  purchase,  cxehauge,  or  conquest,  of  this  troultle- 
.some  and  dangerous  neighbor.     There  was  a  time, 
under  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  when  negotiation 
for  the  purchase  of  New  York  might  have  been 
succe.ssful ;  and  if  this  failed,  the  conquest  of  the 
province,  if  attempted  by  forces  equal  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  object,  would  have  been  far  from 
hopele.ss.     With  New  York  in  French  hands,  the 
fate  of  the  continent  would  probably  have  been 
changed.    The  Briti.sh  possesaion.s  would  have  been 
cut  in  two.     New  England,  isolated  ant;  placed  in 
constant  jeopardy,  would  have  vainly  poured  her 
unmanageable  herds  of  raw  militia  against  the  dis- 
ciplined veterans  of  Old  France  intrenched  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Hudson.    Canada  would  have  gained 
complete  control  of  her  old  enemies,  the  Iroquois, 
who  would  have  been  wholly  dependent  on  her  for 
the  arms   and  ammunition    witliout   which    they 
could  do  nothing. 

The   Iroquois,  as  the  French  had   been  accus- 
tomed to  call  them,  were  known  to  the  English 
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as  till!  Kivu  Nations.  — a  uanic  wli'u'h  iluriiig  tin- 
(■i>,'htfouth  ct-'iitiiry  the  Fiendi  also  aihjptua.  Suon 
aftur  the  IVaee  of  Utrecht,  a  kinilrod  tribe,  tlie  Tus- 
caroras,  was  joined  lu  the  original  live  nioniber.s  of 
the  confederacy,  which  thenceforward  was  some- 
times called  the  Six  Nations,  though  the  Tuscaroras 
were  never  very  prominent  in  its  history  ;  and  to 
avoid  confusion,  we  will  keep  the  more  familiar 
name  of  the  Five  Nations,  which  the  French  used 
to  the  last. 

For  more  than  two  generations  this  league  of 
tribes  had  held  Canada   in  terror,  and  more  than 
once  threatened   it  with  destruction.     But  now  a 
change  had  come  over  the  confederates.     Count 
Frontenac  had  humbled  their  pride.     They  were 
crowded    between    the    rival    F:uropcan   nations, 
both    of    whom    they    distrusted.      Their    tradi- 
tional  hatred   of   the   French  would   have  given 
the  English  of  New  York  a  controlling  influence 
over  them  if  the  advantage  had  been  used  with 
energy    and    tact.      But    a    narrow    '^nd    short- 
sighted conduct  threw  it  away.      A  governor  of 
New  York,  moreover,  even  were  he  as  keen  and 
far-seeing    as    Frontenac    himself,    would    often 
have    been    helpless.     When    the    Five    Nations 
were  attacked  by  the  French,  he  had  no  troops 
to  defend  them,  nor  could  he,  like  a  Canadian 
governor,  call  out  the   forces  of  his  provmce  by 
a  word,  to  meet  the  exigency.     The  small  rev- 
enues of  New   York   were  not  at  his   disposal. 
Without  the  votes  of  the  frugal   representatives 
of  an  impoverished  people,  his  hands  were  tied. 
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llciu'o  lilt!  Five  Nalitilis.  often  left  llliiliiird  wlii'il 
tlicy  must  iioedud  lieli),  luiikcil  iiimhi  tin  ir  Diitdi 
and  English  iioighljors  as  slollit'ul  and  nnwafliki,'. 

Yut  their  friendship  was  ni  the  greatest  impor- 
tance to  the  province,  in  [)eace  as  well  as  in  war, 
and  was  indispensable  in  the  conllict  that  New 
York  was  waging  single-handed  for  the  control  of 
the  Western  fur-trade.  Tlie  Five  Nations,  as  we 
have  seen,'  acted  as  middlemen  between  the  New 
York  merchants  and  the  trii)es  of  the  far  interior, 
and  through  them  English  goods  and  English  in- 
finencG  penetrated  all  the  lake  country,  and  reached 
even  to  the  Mississippi. 

These  vast  Western  regions,  now  swarming  with 
laborious  millions,  were  then  scantily  peopled  by 
savage  hordes,  whose  increase  was  stopped  l)y 
incessant  mutual  slaughter.  This  wild  popula- 
tion had  various  centres  or  rallying  points,  usually 
about  the  French  forts,  which  protected  them  from 
enemies  and  supplied  their  wants.  Thus  :  he  Pot- 
tawattamies,  Ottawas,  and  Hurons  were  gathered 
about  Detroit,  and  the  Illinois  about  Fort  St.  Louis, 
on  the  river  Illinois,  where  Henri  de  Tonty  and 
his  old  ccmrade.  La  Forest,  with  fifteen  or  twenty 
Frenchmen,  held  a  nominal  monopoly  of  the  neigh- 
boring fur-trade.  Another  focus  of  Indian  popula- 
tion was  near  the  Green  Bay  of  Lake  Michigan, 
and  on  Fox  River,  which  enters  it.  Here  were 
grouped  the  Sacs,  Winnebagoes,  and  Menomonies, 
with  the  Outagamies,  or  Foxes,  a  formidable  tribe, 
the  source  of  endless  trouble  to  the  French. 

1  Set"  Cliiiplcr  i. 
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T(i(!  CDiistiiiit,  iiiiii  iif  llic  (J.'inailian  iintlioritit's 
was  to  kc'cj)  tlii'sc  Wi'stiTii  savages  al  peace  auiong 
tlieinselves,  wliile  preveiitinj^  'heir  ustablisliing 
relatiuns  '>(  traile  with  the  Five  Nations,  and 
eanying  liieir  I'lirs  to  them  in  exchange  fur  Kng- 
lish  goods.  Tiie  position  was  delicate,  for  wiiile 
a  close  unilerstanding  between  tiie  West  'ii  tribes 
and  tlio  Five  Nations  wonld  be  injurious  to  FVench 
interests,  a  (piairel  would  1)0  still  more  so.  since  the 
Frencli  would  then  be  forced  to  : 'de  with  their 
Wesccrn  allies,  and  so  bo  dra^.n  into  hoslilitiet) 
witii  the  Iroquois  confederacy,  which  uf  all  things 
they  '"lost  wished  to  avoid.  Peace  and  friendship 
among  tie  Western  tribes;  peace  without  friend- 
ship between  these  tribes  and  the  Five  Nations,  — 
thus  became  maxims  of  French  policy.  The  Ca- 
nadian Governor  called  the  Western  Indians  his 
"  children,"  and  a  family  quarrel  among  them 
woi'ld  have  been  unfortunate,  since  the  loving 
father  must  needs  have  become  involved  in  it, 
to  the  detriment  of   his  trading  interests. 

Yco  to  prevent  such  quarrels  was  difficult, 
partly  because  they  had  existed  time  out  of 
mind,  and  partly  because  it  was  the  interest  of 
the  English  to  promote  them.  Dutch  and  Eng- 
lish tmders,  it  is  true,  took  their  lives  in  their 
hands  if  they  ventured  among  the  Western  In- 
dianu,  who  were  encouraged  by  their  French 
fathor  to  plunder  and  kill  them,  and  who  on 
occa.iiion  rarely  hesitated  to  do  so.  Hence  Eng- 
lish communication  with  the  West  was  largely 
carried  on  through  the   Five   Nations.     Iroquois 
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iiiL.ssciiLrcrs,  liin'(l  fcii-  tlif  ]mi|i(iso,  o;in'i"cl  w.mii- 
piliii  hclts  ••  iiii(lii;:^i(iiiiiil.  "  —  tli^t  is.  M/civtly. — 
to  such  of  tll<'  ilitciiur  tlilirs  ;s  wvyv  (li,-|M)S(Ml  1(1 
listen  with  favor  to  tiic  unril.s  of  (V"|in..i'.  as  [hey 
CctikMi  till!  (iovuriior  of  Now   V<iik. 

In  Hinti!  of  tlR'ir  .sllol•t(•onlin^s,  ilio  Kiijrlisji  l,;iil 
one  powerful  attraction  for  all  tiie  liiJMs  alike. 
Tills  was  tlio  almnilance  and  t  xcellcnce  of  their 
goods,  wliioli,  with  the  exeeption  of  j^'iniiiowder. 
were  hett(!r  as  well  a  eiieaiier  than  those  ollercd 
hy  the  French.  The  Indians,  it  is  true,  liked  the 
taste  of  French  hiandy  more  than  that  of  Kng- 
lish  rum;  jet  as  their  chii'f  ohject  in  drinkinj,' 
was  to  get  drunk,  nd  as  rum  would  suiiply  as 
much  into.\ication  ..  brandy  at  a  lower  price,  it 
alway.s  found  favor  in  their  eye,.  In  the  one 
case,  to  get  thoroughly  drunk  often  cost  a  heaver- 
skin  ;  in  the  other,  the  same  satisfaction  coidd 
generally  be  had  for  a  mink-skin. 

Thus  the  French  found  that  some  of  their 
Western  children  were  dispoi .  d  to  listen  to  Eng- 
lish seductions,  look  askance  at  tli-ir  father 
Onontio,  and  turn  their  canoes,  not  towards  Jilon- 
treal,  but  towards  Albany.  Nor  was  this  the 
worst;  for  there  were  soii.c  of  Oii jiitiu's  wild 
and  unruly  Western  family  too  ready  kj  lift  their 
hatchets  against  their  brethrea  and  (ill  the  wilder- 
ness with  discord.  Conse'iuences  follow;d  most 
embarrassing  to  the  F-ench.  and  among  hem  an 
incident  prominent  in  the  early  annals  of  x~"<»troit, 
that  new  establishment  so  obnoxious  to  the  £  ig- 
Jish,  because  it  barred  their  way  to  the  northern 
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lakes,  so  tlwit.  llicy  wcif  rxtrt'liicly  anxious  to  rid 
tlii'iusclvt's  of  it. 

In  tliu  confused  and  tumultuous  liistoiy  of  tlio 
savages  of  tiiis  eoiitiuent  one  now  and  liien  soes 
sonii!  tribe  or  league  of  triljes  jiossessud  for  a 
time  with  a  siiirit  of  eoH(|Uest  and  iiavoc  tiiat 
made  it  tiic  terror  of  its  neigiiliors.  Of  this  tlic 
foremost  exami)lo  is  tiiat  of  tlie  Five  Nations 
of  the  lroi|Uois,  wlio,  towards  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  swept  all  hefore  them  and 
made  vast  regions  a  solitude.  They  were  now 
comparatively  quiet;  but  far  in  the  Northwest, 
another  people,  inferior  in  number,  organization, 
and  mental  capacity,  but  not  in  ferocity  or  cour- 
age, had  begun  on  a  smaller  scale,  and  with 
less  conspicuous  success,  to  play  a  similar  part. 
These  were  the  ( )utagamies,  or  Foxes,  with  their 
allies,  the  Kickapoos  and  the  Ma.scoutins.  all  liv- 
ing at  the  time  within  the  limits  of  the  present 
States  of  Wisconsin  and  Illinois,  —  the  Outagamies 
near  Fox  River,  and  the  others  on  Rock  River.' 
The  Outagamies.  in  particular,  seem  to  have  been 
seized  with  an  access  of  homicidal  fury.  Their 
hand  was  against  every  man,  and  for  twenty 
years  and  more  t'lCy  were  the  firebrands  of  the 
West,  and  a  ceaseless  peril  to  French  interests  in 
that  region.  They  were,  however,  on  good  terms 
with  the  Five  Nations,  by  means  of  whom,  as 
French  writers  say,  the  Dutch  and  English  of 
Albany  sent  them   gifts   and    messages  to  incite 

1  i   .moiV  on  the  Indians  bttwten  Luke  Erie  and  the  Mississippi,  in  N.  Y. 
Col.  Docs.,  IX.  885. 
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tlioiii  to  kill  Frciidi  traders  and  ilcstvoy  tlic  I'Veiuli 
Tort  at,  I)cin,it.  Tins  is  noi  iiiiiiivcl_\ .  tU,wA\  tiic 
ovidi'iicc  (Ml  till'  point  is  far  iioiii  njiicliisivr. 

Fori  I'oMJiartrain.  Iictti'r  l<:iowii  as  Fort  Detroit, 
was  an  enclosure  of  i.ali.sides.  Ilaiiki  '  l.v  1,1, uk- 
houses  at  tliu  eorners,  with  an  oiien  -iiace  within 
to  serve  as  a  iiarade-groiind.  around  wliidi  stood 
small  wooden  houses  thatelh''  with  str.iu  or  niea- 
dow-grass.  La  -Mothe-Cadioac,  founder  of  the 
1  tost,  had  liirn  made  governor  of  the  new  eolony 
of  Louisiana,  and  the  Siuur  Dulmisson  n  >w  eoiii- 
manded  at  Detroit.  There  were  alio  it  thir!v 
Fn.'nch  traders,  n/i/iniijiirs.  and  foin-mf  V  hoia  in 
the  plaie.  hut  at  this  time  no  soldiers. 

The  village  of  the  rottawaManiies  was  elose  lo 
the  French  fort ;  that  of  the  Unions  was  not  f.ir 
distant,  hy  the  edge  of  the  river.  Their  houses 
were  those  structures  of  hark,  "very  high,  very 
long,  and  arched  like  g.irdc'ii  arbors."  which  wen; 
comnion  Lo  all  the  trihes  of  Iriji(Uois  stock,  and  hoth 
villages  were  enclosed  by  .strong  double  or  triple 
.stockades,  such  as  ("artier  had  found  at  Iloche- 
laga,  and  Champlain  in  the  Onond.iga  count rv. 
Their  neighbors,  the  Ottawas.  who  were  on  the 
cast  side  of  the  river,  had  imitated,  with  imper- 
fect succes.s,  their  way  of  housing  and  foitifving 
them.solves.  These  tribes  raised  con.siderable  crops 
of  peas,  beans,  and  Indian  corn  ;  and  except 
when  engaged  in  their  endless  dances  and  games 
of  ball,  dressed,  like  the  converts  of  the  mission 
villages,  in   red  or  blue  cloth.'     The  [[uronsworo 

'  ilrmmr  on  ihr.  Iiuliaiis  Ulwun  Uikt  AV/c  ami  the  Musisiimii. 
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reputed  the  most  intelligent  as  well  as  the  bravest 
of  all  the  Western  tribes,  and  being  incensed  by 
various  outrages,  they  bore  against  the  Outagamies 
a  deadly  grudge,  which  was  shared  by  the  other 
tribes,  their  neighbors. 

All  these  friendly  Indians  were  still  absent  on 
their  winter  Imnt,  when,  at  the  opening  of  spring, 
Dubuisson  and  his  Frenchmen  were  startled  by  a 
portentous  visitation.  Two  bands  of  Outagamies 
and  Mascoutins,  men,  women,  and  children,  count- 
ing in  all  above  a  thousand,  of  whom  about  three 
hundred  were  warriors,  appeared  on  the  meadows 
behind  the  fort,  approached  to  within  pistol-shot 
of  the  palisades,  and  encamped  there.  It  is  by  no 
means  certain  that  they  came  with  deliberate  hos- 
tile intent.  Had  this  been  the  case,  they  would 
not  have  brought  their  women  and  children.  A 
paper  ascribed  to  the  engineer  Lery  says,  moreover, 
that  their  visit  was  in  consequence  of  an  invitation 
from  the  late  commandant.  La  Mothe-Cadillac, 
whose  interest  it  was  to  attract  to  Detroit  as  many 
Indians  as  possible,  in  order  to  trade  for  their  furs.' 
Dubuisson,  however,  was  satisfied  thi't  they  meant 
mischief,  especially  when,  in  spite  of  all  his  efforts 
to  prevent  them,  they  fortified  themselves  by  cut- 
ting down  young  trees  and  surrounding  their 
wigwams  with  a  rough  fence  of  palisades.  They 
were  rude  and  insolent,  declared  that  all  that 
country  was  theirs,  and  killed  fowls  and  pigeons 
belonging  to  the  French,  who,  in  the  absence  of 

*  'I'hi.s  piipur  is  |»riliUMl,  '    ^  vi-rv  lUTilriUrlv,  in  (lit;  diilitiivn  ih.  iMtrw 
ments  relati/s  a  la  Nouvdle  France,  I.  623  ((Quebec,  1883). 
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their  friends,  the  Hurons  and  Ottawas,  dared  not 
even  remonstrate.     Dubuisson  himself  was  forced 
to  submit  to  their  in.sults  in  silence,  till  a  party  of 
them  came  one  day  into  the  fort  bent  on  killing 
two   of   the   French,  a  man   and  a  girl,  agaiu.st 
whom  they  had  taken  some  offence.     The   com- 
mandant then  ordered  his  men  to  drive  them  out ; 
which  was  done,  and  henceforward  he  was   con- 
vinced that  the  Oiitagamies  and  Mascoutins  were 
only  watching  their  opportunity  to  burn  the  foit 
and  butcher  its  inmates.     Soon  after,  their  excite- 
ment redoubled.     News  came  that  a  band  of  Mas- 
coutins, who  had  wintered  on  the  river  St.  Joseph, 
had  been  cut  off  by  the  Ottawas  and  Pottawatta- 
mies,  led  by  an    Ottawa   chief   named   Saguina ; 
on  which    the  behavior  of  the  dangerous  visitors 
became  so  threatening  that  Dubui.sson  hastily  sent 
a  canoe  to  recall  the  Hurons  and  Ottawas  from 
their  hunting-grounds,  and  a  second  to  invite  the 
friendly  Ojibwas  and  Mississagas  to  come  to  his 
aid.     No  doubt  there  was  good  cause  for  alarm  ; 
yet  if  the  dangerous  strangers  had   resolved   to 
strike,  they  would  have  been  apt  to  strike  at  once, 
instead  of  waiting  week  after  week,  when  they 
knew  that  the  friends  and  allies  of  the  French 
might  arrive  at   any  time.     Dubuisson,  however, 
felt  that  the  situation  was  extremely  critical,  and 
he  was  confirmed  in   his  anxiety  by  a  friendly 
Outagamie,  who,  after  the  news  of  the  massacre 
on  the  St.  Joseph,  told  him  that  his  tribe'imen 
meant  to  burn  the  fort. 

The  church  was  outside  the  palisade,  as  were 
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also  several  houses,  one  of  which  was  stored  with 
wheat.  This  the  Outagamies  tried  to  seize.  The 
French  fired  on  them,  drove  them  back,  and 
brought  most  of  the  wheat  into  the  fort ;  then 
demolished  the  church  and  several  of  the  houses 
which  would  have  given  cover  to  the  assailants 
and  enabled  them  to  set  fire  to  the  palisade,  close 
to  which  the  buildings  stood.  The  French  worked 
at  their  task  in  the  excitement  of  desperation,  for 
they  thought  that  all  was  lost. 

The  irritation  of  their  savage  neighbors  so  in- 
creased that  an  outbreak  seemed  inmiinent,  when, 
on  the  13th  of  May,  the  Sieur  de  Vincennes  arrived, 
with  seven  or  eiglit  Frenchmen,  from  the  Miami 
country.  The  reinforcement  was  so  small  that 
instead  of  proving  a  help  it  might  have  pro- 
voked a  crisis.  Vincennes  brought  no  news  of 
the  Indian  allies,  who  were  now  Dubuisson's 
only  hope.  "  I  did  not  know  on  what  saint  to 
call,"  he  writes,  almost  in  despair,  when  suddenly 
a  Huron  Indian  came  panting  into  the  fort  with 
the  joyful  news  that  both  his  people  and  the  Ot- 
tawas  were  close  at  hand.  Nor  was  this  all.  The 
Huron  messenger  announced  that  Makisabie,  war- 
chief  of  the  Pottawattamies,  was  then  at  the  Hu- 
ron fort,  and  that  six  hundred  warriors  of  various 
tribes,  deadly  enemies  of  the  Outagamies  and  Mas- 
coutins,  would  soon  arrive  and  destroy  them  all. 

Here  was  an  unlooked-for  deliverance.  Yet 
the  danger  was  not  over ;  for  there  was  fear  lest 
the  Outagamies  and  tlieir  allies,  hearing  of  the 
approaching    succor,    might    make    a    desperate 
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onsl.aiignt,    burn    tlie    French    fort,    and    kill    its 
inmates   before    their   friends   could    roacli   them. 
An  interval  of  suspense  followed,  relieved  at  last 
by  a  Frencii  sentinel,  v.dio  called  to  Dubuisson  that 
a  crowd  of  Indians  was  in  si-ht.     The  command- 
ant mounted  to  the  top  of  a  blockhouse,  and,  look- 
ing across  the  meadows  behind   the  fort,  saw  a 
throng  of  savages  coming   out  of  the  woods.— 
Pottawattamies,  Sacs,   iMenomonies,  Illinois,  .Mis- 
souris,  and  other  tribes  yet  more  remote,  each  band 
distinguished   by  a  kind   of  ensign.     These  wore 
the  six  hundred  warriors  promised  by  the  Huron 
messenger,  and  with  thorn,  as  it  proved,  came  the 
Ottawa  war-chief  Saguina.     Having  hoard  during 
the  winter  that  the  Outagamius  and  Mascoutins 
would  go  to  Detroit  in  the  spring,  these  vaiious 
tribes  had  combined  to  attack  the  connnon  enomy  ; 
and  they  now  marched  with  great  ostentation  and 
some  show  of  order,  not  to  the  Froncii  fort,  hut  to 
the  fortified  village  of  the  Hnrons,  who  with  tlioir 
neighbors,  the  Ottawas,   had   arrived  just  njefore 
them. 

The  Hurons  were  reputed  leaders  among  the 
Western  tribes,  and  they  hated  the  Outagalnics, 
not  only  by  reason  of  bitter  wrongs,  but  also 
through  jealousy  of  the  growing  importance  which 
these  fierce  upstarts  had  won  by  thoir  sanguinary 
prowess.  The  Huron  chiefs  came  to  meet  the 
motley  crew  of  warriors,  and  urged  them  to  instant 
action.  "  You  must  not  stop  to  encamp,"  said  the 
Huron  spokesman  ;  "  wo  must  all  go  this  moment 
to  the  fort  of  our  fathers,  the  French,  and  fight 
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for   them."     Then,  turning  to  the  Ottawa  war- 
chief  :    "  Do  you  see  that  smoke,  Saguina,  rising 
from  the  camp  of  our  enemies  ?     They  are  burning 
three  women  of  your  village,  and  your  wife  is  one 
of  them."     The   Outagamie?   had,  in   fact,  three 
Ottawa  squaws  in  their  clutches  ;  but  the  burning 
was   an  invention  of  the  crafty   Huron.     It  an- 
swered its  purpose,  and  wrought  the  hearers  to 
fury.    They  ran  with  yells  and  whoops  towards  the 
French  fort,  the  Hurons  and  Ottawas  leading  the 
way.   A  burst  of  answering  yells  rose  from  the  camp 
of  the  enemy,  and  about  forty  of  their  warriors  ran 
out  in  bravado,  stripped  naked  and  brandishing 
their  weapons ;  but  they  soon  fell  back  within 
their  defences  before  the  approaching  multitude. 

Just  before  the  arrival  of  the  six  hundred  allies, 
Dubuisson,  whose  orders  were  to  keep  the  peace, 
if  he  could,  among  the  Western  tribes,  had  sent 
Vincennes  to  the  Huron  village  with  a  proposal 
that  they  should  spare  the  lives  of  the  Outagamies 
and  Mascoutins,  and  rest   content  with   driving 
them  away  ;  to  which  the  Hurons  returned  a  fierce 
and  haughty  refusal.     There  was  danger  that  if 
vexed  or  thwarted,  the  rabble  of  excited  savages 
now  gathered  before  the  fort  might  turn  from 
friends  into  enemies,  and  in  some  burst  of  wild 
caprice  lift  parricidal  tomahawks   against  their 
French  fathers.     Dubuisson  saw  no  choice  but  to 
humor  them,  put  himself  at  their  head,  aid  them 
in  their  vengeance,  and  even  set  them  on.    There- 
fore, when  they  called  out  for  admittance,  he  did 
not  venture  to  refuse  it,  but  threw  open  the  gate. 
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The  savage  crew  poured  in  till  tlie  fort  was  full. 
The  chiefs  gathered  for  council  on  the  parade,  and 
the  warriors  crowded  around,  a  living  wall  of 
dusky  forms,  befeathered  heads,  savage  faces,  lank 
snaky  locks,  and  deep-set  eyes  that  glittered  with 
a  devilish  light.  Their  orator  spoke  briefly,  but  to 
the  purpose.  He  declared  that  all  present  were 
ready  to  die  for  their  French  father,  who  had 
stood  their  friend  against  the  bloody  and  perfidi- 
ous Outagamies.  Then  he  begged  for  food,  to- 
bacco, gunpowder,  and  bullets.  Dubuisson  replied 
with  equal  conciseness,  thanked  thcin  for  their 
willingness  to  die  for  him,  said  that  he  would  do 
his  best  to  supply  their  wants,  and  promised  an 
immediate  distribution  oi  powder  and  bullets ;  to 
which  the  whole  assembly  answered  with  yells 
of  joy. 

Then  the  council  dissolved,  and  the  elder  war- 
riors stalked  about  the  fort,  haranguing  their  fol- 
lowers, exhorting  them  to  fight  like  men  and  obey 
the  orders  of  their  father.  The  powder  and  bul- 
lets were  served  out,  after  which  the  whole  body, 
white  men  and  red,  yelled  the  war-whoop  together, 
—  "a  horrible  cry,  that  made  the  earth  tremble," 
writes  Dubuisson.*  An  answering  howl,  furious 
and  defiant,  rose  close  at  hand  from  the  palisaded 
camp  of  the  enemy,  the  firing  began  on  both  sides, 
and  bullets  and  arrows  filled  the  air. 

The  French  and  their  allies  outnumbered  their 
enemies  fourfold,  while  the  Outagamie  and  Mascou- 


*  '*  Cri  horrible,  dont  la  terre  trembla."    Dubuisson  a  Vaudreuil,  15  Juitif 
1712.    This  is  the  official  report  of  the  affair. 
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tin  warriors  were  encumbered  with  more  than 
seven  hundred  women  and  children.  Their  frail 
defences  might  have  been  carried  by  assault ;  but 
the  loss  to  the  assailants  nuist  needs  have  been 
great  against  so  brave  and  desperate  a  foe,  and 
such  a  mode  of  attack  is  repugnant  to  the  Indian 
genius.  Instead,  therefore,  of  storming  the  pa!> 
sadi'd  camp,  the  allies  beleaguered  it  with  vin- 
dictive patience,  and  wore  out  its  defenders  by  a 
fire  that  cea.sed  neither  day  nor  night.  The  French 
raised  two  tall  scaffolds,  from  which  they  over- 
looked the  palisade,  and  sent  their  shot  into  the 
midst  of  those  within,  who  were  forced,  for  shelter, 
to  dig  holes  in  the  ground  four  or  five  feet  deep, 
and  ensconce  themselves  there.  The  situation  was 
almost  hopeless,  but  their  courage  did  not  fail. 
They  raised  twelve  red  English  blankets  on  poles 
as  battle-flags,  to  show  that  they  would  fight  to 
the  death,  and  hung  others  over  their  palisades, 
calling  out  that  they  wished  to  sec  the  whole  earth 
red,  like  them,  with  blooL,  that  they  had  no 
fathers  but  the  English,  and  that  the  other  tribes 
had  better  do  as  they  did,  and  turn  their  backs  to 
Onontio. 

The  great  war-chief  of  the  Pottawattamies  now 
mounted  to  the  top  of  one  of  the  French  scaf- 
folds, and  harangued  the  enemy  to  this  effect: 
"  Do  you  think,  you  wretches,  that  you  can 
frighten  us  by  hanging  out  those  red  blankets? 
If  the  eaith  is  red  with  blood,  it  will  be  your  own. 
You  talk  about  the  English.  Their  bad  advice  will 
be  your  ruin.     They  are  enemies  of  religion,  and 
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that  is  why  tlie  Master  of  Life  punislies  both  tliein 
and  yon.  They  aie  cowards,  and  can  only  defend 
themselves  by  poisoning  people  with  their  fire- 
water, which  kills  a  man  the  instant  he  drinks  it. 
We  shall  soon  see  what  you  will  get  for  listening 
to  tiieni." 

This  Homeric  dialogue  between  the  chief  com- 
batants was  stopped  by  Dubuisson,  who  saw  that 
it  distracted  tlie  attention  of  the  warriors,  and  so 
enabled  the  besieged  to  run  to  the  adjacent  river 
for  water.  The  firing  was  resumed  more  iiercely 
tlian  ever.  Before  night  twelve  of  the  Indian 
allies  were  killed  in  the  French  foit,  though  the 
enemy  suffered  a  much  greater  loss.  One  house 
had  been  left  standing  (jutside  the  French  pali- 
sades, and  the  Outaganiies  raiseil  a  scaffold  behind 
its  bullet-proof  gable,  under  cover  of  which  they 
fired  with  great  effect.  The  French  at  length 
brought  two  swivels  to  bear  upon  the  gable, 
pierced  it,  knocked  down  the  scaffold,  killed 
some  of  the  marksmen,  and  scattered  the  rest 
in  consternation. 

Famine  and  thirst  were  worse  for  the  besieged 
than  the  bullets  and  arrows  of  the  allies.  Parched, 
starved,  and  fainting,  they  could  no  longer  find 
heart  for  bravado,  and  they  called  out  one  evening 
from  behind  their  defences  to  ask  Dubuisson  if 
they  might  come  to  speak  with  him.  He  called 
together  the  allied  chiefs,  and  all  agreed  that  here 
was  an  opportunity  to  get  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
Out.igamies  the  three  Ottawa  women  whom  they 
held  prisoners.     The  commandant,  therefore,  told 
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them  that  if  they  had  anything  to  say  to  their 
fatlier  before  dying,  they  might  come  and  say 
it  in  safety. 

In  the  morning  all  the  red  blankets  had  disap- 
peared, and  a  white  flag  was  waving  over  the 
liostile  camp.  The  great  Outagamie  chief,  Pe- 
inoussa,  pre.sently  came  out,  carrying  a  smaller 
white  flag  and  followed  by  two  Indian  slaves. 
Dubuisson  sent  his  mterpreter  to  protect  him  from 
insult  and  conduct  iiim  to  the  parade,  where  all 
the  allied  chiefs  presently  met  to  hear  him. 

"  My  Father,"  he  began,  "  I  am  a  dead  man. 
The  sky  is  bright  for  you,  and  dark  as  night  for 
me."  Then  \i2  held  out  a  belt  of  wampun',  and 
continued :  "  By  this  belt  I  ask  you,  my  Father, 
to  take  pity  on  your  children  and  grant  us  two 
days  in  which  our  old  men  may  counsel  together 
to  find  means  of  appeasing  j'our  wrath."  Then, 
offering  another  belt  to  the  assembled  chiefs, 
"  This  belt  is  to  pray  you  to  remember  that  you 
are  of  our  kin.  If  you  spill  our  blood,  do  not 
forget  that  it  is  also  your  own.  Try  to  soften 
the  heart  of  our  father,  whom  we  have  offended 
so  often.  These  two  slaves  are  to  replace  some 
of  the  blood  you  have  lost.  Grant  us  the  two 
days  we  ask,  for  I  cannot  say  more  till  our  old 
men  have  held  counsel." 

To  which  Dubuisson  answered  in  the  name  of 
all :  "  If  your  hearts  were  really  changed,  and  you 
honestly  accepted  Onontio  as  your  father,  you 
would  have  brought  back  the  three  women  who 
are  prisoners  in  your  hands.     As  you  have  not 
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done  so,  I  think  that  your  hearts  are  still  bad. 
First  bring  thorn  to  nie,  if  you  e.vpect  nic  to  hear 
yoii.     I  iiave  no  more  to  say." 

"I  am  but  a  child,"  replied  the  envoy.  "I 
will  yo  back  to  my  village,  and  tell  our  old  men 
what  you  have  said." 

The  council  then  broke  up,  and  several  French- 
men conducted  the  chief  back  to  his  followers. 

Three  other  chiefs  soon  after  appeared,  bearing 
a  fi  ig  and  bringing  the  Ottawa  squaws,  one  ci 
whom  was  the  wife  of  the  war-chief,  Siguina. 
Again  the  elders  met  in  council  on  the  parade, 
and  t'.ie  orator  of  the  deputation  spoke  thus :  "  My 
Father,  here  are  the  three  pieces  of  flesh  that  you 
ask  of  us.  We  would  not  eat  them,  lest  you 
should  be  angry.  Do  with  them  what  you  please, 
for  you  are  the  master.  Now  we  ask  that  you 
will  send  away  the  nations  that  are  with  you,  so 
that  we  may  seek  food  for  our  women  and  chil- 
dren, who  die  of  hunger  every  day.  If  you  are 
as  good  a  father  as  your  other  children  say  you 
are,  you  will  not  refuse  us  this  favor." 

But  Dubuisson,  having  gained  his  point  and 
recovered  the  stjuaws,  spoke  to  them  sternly,  and 
referred  them  to  his  Indian  allies  for  their  answer. 
Whereupon  the  head  chief  of  the  Illinois,  being 
called  upon  by  the  rest  to  speak  in  their  behalf, 
addressed  the  envoys  to  this  effect :  "  Listen  to 
me,  you  who  have  troubled  all  the  earth.  We  see 
plainly  that  you  mean  only  to  deceive  our  father. 
If  we  should  leave  him,  as  you  wish,  you  would 
fall  upon  him  and  kill  him.     You  are  dogs  who 
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have  always  Ijiltcn  liiin.  Yf)ii  thought  tliat  we 
did  not  know  all  tiiu  niossagcs  you  have  had  from 
the  English,  tolling  you  to  cut  our  father's  throat, 
and  then  oring  thuiii  into  this  our  country.  Wo 
will  not  leave  him  alone  with  you.  We  sliall  see 
who  will  he  the  master.  Go  hack  to  your  fort. 
We  are  going  to  fire  at  you  again." 

The  envoys  went  hack  with  a  French  escort  to 
prevent  their  being  nuirdered  on  the  way,  and 
then  the  firing  l)egan  again.  The  Outagamies  and 
Mascoutin.s  gathered  strength  from  desjjeration, 
and  sent  flights  of  fire-arrows  into  the  fort  to  burn 
the  straw-thatched  houses.  The  (lames  caught  in 
many  places ;  hut  with  the  help  of  the  Indians 
they  were  extinguished,  though  several  Frenchmen 
were  wounded,  and  thcii,  was  great  fright  for  a 
time.  ]?ut  the  thatcJ!  was  soon  stripped  off  and 
the  roofs  covered  with  deer  and  bear  skins,  while 
mo[)s  fastened  to  long  poles,  and  two  large  wooden 
canoes  fdled  with  water,  were  made  ready  for 
future  need. 

A  few  days  after,  a  greater  peril  threatened  the 
French.  If  tlie  wild  Indian  has  the  passions  of  a 
devil,  he  has  also  the  instability  of  a  child ;  and 
tiiis  is  especially  true  when  a  number  of  incoherent 
tribes  or  bands  are  joined  in  a  common  enterprise. 
Dubuisson's  Indians  became  discouraged,  partly  Jit 
the  stubborn  resistance  of  the  enemy,  and  partly 
at  the  scarcity  of  food.  Some  of  them  declared 
openly  that  they  could  never  conquer  those  people, 
that  tjicy  knew  tliem  well,  and  that  they  were 
braver  than  anybody  else.     In  short,  the  French 
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saw  tliernselves  on  tliu  point  of  being  al)an(lonod 
b}'  tliL'ir  aliii's  to  u  fate  the  most  j,'''"»tly  find 
appalling;  and  tliey  urged  npon  the  coinniandam 
tliu  necessity  of  escaping  to  Micliilliniackinac  be- 
fore it  wan  too  late.  Dubnisson  appears  to  have 
met  the  crisis  x'  itli  equal  resolution  and  address. 
He  braced  tli  shaken  nerves  of  his  white  fol- 
lo\.ers  by  appeals  to  their  sense  of  shame,  threats 
of  the  Governor's  wrath,  and  assurances  that  all 
would  yet  be  well ;  thi'U  set  himself  to  the  more 
ditlitult  task  of  holding  the  Indian  allies  to  their 
work.  He  says  that  he  scarcely  ate  or  slept  for 
four  days  and  nights,  during  whi;h  time  he  was 
busied  without  ceasing  in  private  and  separate 
interviews  with  all  the  y  ung  war-chiefs,  per- 
suading them,  flattering  them,  and  stripping  him- 
self of  all  he  had  to  make  them  presents.  When 
at  last  he  had  gained  them  over,  he  called  the 
tribes  to  a  general  council. 

'■  What,  Children  ! "  thus  ho  addressed  them, 
"  when  you  are  on  the  very  point  of  destroying 
these  wicked  people,  do  you  think  of  shamefully 
running  away  ?  How  could  you  over  hold  up  your 
heads  again?  All  the  other  nations  would  say: 
'  Are  these  the  brave  warriors  who  deserted  the 
French  and  ran  like  cowards?'"  And  ho  re- 
minded them  that  their  enemies  were  already  half 
dead  with  famine,  and  that  they  could  easil"  ''lake 
an  end  of  them,  thereby  gaining  gre  :  mor 
among  the  nations,  besides  the  thanks  anu  favors 
of  Onontio,  the  father  of  all. 
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At  this  the  young  wnr-chiufs  whom  he  had 
gained  over  interrupted  him  and  cried  out,  "  My 
Fatlier,  somebody  lias  lieeu  lying  to  you.  We  are 
not  cowards.  We  love  you  too  much  to  abandon 
you,  and  we  will  stand  by  you  till  the  last  of  your 
enemies  is  dead."  The  elder  men  caught  the  con- 
tagion, and  cried,  "  Come  on,  let  us  slww  our  father 
that  those  ho  have  spoken  ill  of  us  are  liars." 
Then  they  ull  raised  the  war-whoop,  sang  the 
war-song,  danced  the  war-danee,  and  begun  to 
fire  again. 

Among  the  enemy  were  some  Sakis,  or  Sacs, 
fighting  for  the  Outagamies,  while  others  of  their 
tribe  were  among  the  allies  of  the  French.  Seeing 
the  desperate  turn  of  affairs,  they  escaped  from 
time  to  time  and  came  over  to  the  winning  side, 
bringing  reports  of  the  state  of  the  beleaguered 
camp.  They  deci  ired  that  sixty  or  eighty  women 
and  chili'ren  were  already  dead  from  hunger  and 
thirst,  besides  those  killed  by  bullets  and  arrows, 
that  the  fire  of  the  besiegers  was  so  hot  that  the 
bodies  could  lot  be  buried,  and  that  the  camp 
of  the  Outagamii  3  and  Mascoutins  was  a  den  of 
infection. 

The  end  was  near.  The  besieged  savages  called 
from  their  palisades  to  ask  if  they  might  send 
another  deputation,  and  were  told  that  they  were 
free  to  do  so.  The  chief,  Pemoussa,  soon  appeared 
at  the  gate  of  the  fort,  naked,  painted  from  head 
to  foot  with  green  earth,  wearing  belts  of  wampum 
about  his   waist,   and   others  hanging  from   his 
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shoulders,  besides  a  kind  of  crown  of  wntnimm 
beads  on  iiis  iiead.  With  him  canif  m;V(.ii  women, 
meant  'is  a  peiiceolTeiing,  all  painted  ami  aduiiied 
with  wampum.  Time  other  principal  chitl'.i  fol- 
lowed, each  with  a  gourd  rattle  in  his  hand,  to  the 
cadence  of  which  the  whole  party  .sang  and  .shouted 
ftt  the  full  .stretch  of  their  lung.s  an  itivocation  to 
the  spirits  for  help  and  pity.  They  were  con- 
ducted to  the  parade,  wiiere  the  French  and  the 
allied  chiefs  wen;  already  assembled,  and  Pemou.s>a 
thu.s  ad'lres.sed  them:  — 

"  My  Father,  and  all  the  Nations  liere  present, 
I  come  to  ask  for  life.  It  is  no  longer  ours,  hut 
yor  I.  I  bring  you  tae.se  seven  women,  who  .uo 
my  flesh,  and  whom  I  put  at  your  feet,  to  be  your 
slaves.  But  do  not  think  that  I  am  afraid  to  die  ; 
''  is  the  life  of  our  women  and  children  that  I 
!  k  of  you."  He  then  olTered  six  wampum  belts, 
i»  token  that  his  followers  owned  themselves 
beai,en,  and  begged  for  mercy.  "  Tell  us.  I  pray 
yo")"  —  these  were  his  last  words,  —  "something 
that  will  lighten  the  hearts  of  my  people  \Vhen  I 
go  back  to  them." 

Dubui.sson  left  tlm  answer  to  his  allies.  The 
appeal  of  the  suppliant  fell  on  hearts  of  stone. 
The  whole  concourse  sat  in  fierce  and  sullen 
silence,  and  the  envoys  read  their  doom  in  the 
gloomy  brows  that  surrounded  them.  Eight  or 
ten  of  the  allied  savages  presently  came  to 
Dubuisstfn,  and  one  of  them  said  in  a  low  voice : 
"  My  Father,  we  come  to  ask  your  leave  to  knock 
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these  four  great  chiefs  in  the  head.  It  is  they 
who  prevent  our  enemies  from  surrendering  with- 
out conditions.  When  they  are  dead,  the  rest  will 
be  at  our  mercy." 

Dubuisson  told  them  that  they  must  be  drunk 
to  propose  such  a  thing.  "  Remember,"  he  said, 
"  that  both  you  and  I  have  given  our  word  for 
their  safety.  If  1  consented  to  what  you  ask, 
your  father  at  Montreal  would  never  forgive  me. 
Besides,  you  can  see  plainly  that  they  and  then- 
people  cannot  escape  you." 

The  would-be  nuirderors  consented  to  bide  their 
time,  and  the  wretched  envoys  went  back  with 
their  tidings  of  despair. 

"I  confess,"  wrote  Dubuis.son  to  the  Governor, 
a  few  days  later,  "  that  I  was  touched  with  com- 
passion ;  but  as  war  and  pity  do  nu„  agree  well 
together,  and  especially  as  I  understood  that  they 
were  hired  by  the  English  to  destroy  us,  I  aban- 
doned them  to  their  fate." 

The  tiring  began  once  more,  and  the  allied 
hordes  howled  round  the  camp  of  their  victims 
like  troops  of  ravenous  wolves.  But  a  surprise 
awaited  them.  Indians  rarely  set  guards  at  night, 
and  they  f^U  sure  now  of  their  prey.  It  was  the 
nineteenth  day  of  the  siege.'  The  night  closed 
dark  and  rainy,  and  when  morning  came,  the 
enemy  were  gone.  All  among  them  that  had 
strengtii  to   move  had  glided  away  through  the 


1  According  to  the  paper  ascribed  to  Lc'ry  it  was  only  the  eighth. 
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gloom  with  the  silence  of  shadows,  passed  the 
camps  of  their  sleeping  enemies,  and  reached  a 
point  of  land  projecting  into  the  river  opposite 
the  end  of  Isle  au  Cochon,  and  a  few  miles 
above  the  French  fort.  Here,  knowing  that  they 
would  be  pursued,  they  barricaded  •themselves 
with  trunks  and  branches  of  trees.  When  the 
astonished  allies  discovered  their  escape,  they 
hastily  followed  their  trail,  accompanied  by  some 
of  the  French,  led  by  Vincennes.  In  their  eager- 
ness they  ran  upon  the  barricade  before  seeing  it, 
and  were  met  by  a  tire  that  killed  and  wounded 
twenty  of  them.  There  was  no  alternative  but  to 
forego  their  revenge  and  abandon  the  field,  or  be- 
gin another  siege.  Encouraged  by  Dubuis.son,  tiiey 
built  their  wigwams  on  the  new  scene  of  opera- 
tions ;  and  being  supplied  by  the  French  with 
axes,  mattocks,  and  two  swivels,  they  made  a  wall 
of  lo  s  opposite  the  barric;ide,  from  which  they 
galleu  the  defenders  with  a  close  and  deadly  fire. 
The  Mi.«sissagas  and  Ojibwas,  who  had  lately  ar- 
rived, fished  and  hunted  for  the  allies,  while  the 
French  furnished  them  with  powder,  ball,  tobacco, 
Indian  corn,  and  kettles.  Tiie  enemy  fought  des- 
perately for  four  days,  and  then,  in  utter  exhaus- 
tion, surrendered  at  discretion.' 

The  women  and  children  were  divided  among 
the  victorious  hordes,  and  adopted  or  en.slaved. 


*  Tlio  pnprr  ascriliril  to  T.ery  s.iv?  tlmf  tlipy  j^nrromlorod  on  a  promise 
from  Vinceiiiit'S  that  tlieir  lives  sliuulU  bo  .spareJ,  but  that  tlie  promise 
availed  iiothiug. 
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To  the  men  no  quarter  was  given.  "  Our  Indiana 
amuped  themselves,"  writes  Dubuisson,  "with 
shooting  four  or  five  of  them  every  day."  Here, 
however,  another  surprise  awaited  the  conquerors 
and  abridged  their  recreation,  for  about  a  hundred 
of  these  inftepid  warriors  contrived  to  make  their 
escape,  and  among  them  was  the  great  war-chief 
Pemoussa. 

Tlie  Outagamies  were  crippled,  but  not  dis- 
abled, for  but  a  part  of '  the  tribe  was  involved 
in  this  bloody  affair.  The  rest  were  wrought 
to  fury  by  the  fate  of  their  kinsmen,  and  for 
many  years  they  remained  thorns  in  the  sides 
of  the  French. 

There  is  a  disposition  to  assume  that  events  like 
that  just  recounted  were  a  consequence  of  the  con- 
tact of  white  men  with  red;  but  the  primitive 
Indian  was  quite  able  to  enact  such  tragedies 
without  the  help  of  Europeans.  Before  French  or 
English  influence  had  been  felt  in  the  interior  of  the 
continent,  a  great  part  of  North  America  was  the 
frequent  witness  of  scenes  still  more  lurid  in  color- 
ing, and  on  a  larger  scale  of  horror.  In  the  first 
half  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  whole  country, 
from  Lake  Superior  to  the  Tennessee,  and  from 
the  AUeghanies  to  the  Mississippi,  was  ravaged  by 
wars  of  extermination,  in  which  tribes,  large  and 
powerful,  by  Indian  standards,  perished,  dwindled 
into  feeble  remnants,  or  were  absorbed  by  otlier 
tribes  and  vanished  from  sight.  French  pioneers 
were   sometimes    involved   in    the    carnage,   but 
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neither  they  nor  other  Europeans  were  answerable 
for  it.' 

>  Duhuisson  a  VaudreuH,  15  Juin,  1712.  This  is  Duhui»gou's  report 
to  the  Goveruor,  which  a<Mjn  after  the  event  he  sent  to  Montreal  lij-  the 
handa  of  Vincennes.  lie  says  tliat  the  great  fatigue  through  whii-h  he 
has  just  passed  prevents  him  from  giving  every  detail,  and  lie  refers 
Vaudreuil  to  the  bearer  for  further  informatiou.  The  report  is,  however, 
long  and  circumstantial. 

/,7u(  de  ce  que  M.  Dubttisson  a  depcnse  pour  le  service  du  Hoy  pour 
t'attirer  les  Natiot.s  et  les  mettre  dans  ses  interets  ajin  de  register  aux 
Outagamis  et  aux  Mascouthis  ffui  eJaienl  pai/^s  dis  Anglais  pour  d^lntire 
le  poste  du  Fort  df  Ponchartmin  du  Detroit,  U  Oct.  1712,  l>uhuisson 
reckous  his  outla^    at  2,901  livres. 

These  documents,  with  the  narrative  ascribed  to  the  engineer  Le'ry,  are 
the  contemporary  authorities  ou  which  the  foregoing  accouut  is  based. 
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The  Mississippi  to  be  occlpied.  —  Enolish  Rivalry.  —  Iiierviu.e. 
—  ItiENvii.i.E.  —  nLoi:ENOTs.  — Views  ok  Louis  XIV.  —  Wives 
FOR  THE  CoLOSY.  — Weaves. —L,v  Mothe-Cadm.i.ac. —  Paternal 

GOVERN.MEXT.  —  CroZAt'S  MosolOLT.  —  KaiTIONS.  —  TllE  MIS- 
SISSIPPI C'oMPAXY.  —  New  OiiLEAxs.  —  The  Blihile  hirsts.— 
Inhias  Wars. —  The  Colony  fir.iily  estaulished.  —  The  two 
Heads  op  New  France. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  an  event 
took  place  that  was  to  have  a  great  inlhience  on 
the  future  of  French  America.  This  was  the  oc- 
cupation by  France  cf  the  mouth  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  the  vindication  of  her  claim  to  the  vast 
and  undefined  regions  which  La  Salle  had  called 
Louisiana.  La  Salle's  schemes  had  come  to  nought, 
but  they  were  revived,  seven  years  after  his  death, 
by  his  lieutenant,  the  gallant  and  faithful  Henri 
de  Tonty,  who  urged  the  seizure  of  Louisiana  for 
three  reasons:  first,  as  a  base  of  attack  upon 
Mexico  ;  secondly,  as  a  depot  for  the  furs  and  lead 
ore  of  the  interior  ;  and  thirdly,  as  the  only  means 
of  preventing  the  English  from  becoming  masters 
of  the  West.'' 

Three    years   later,   the   Sieur    do    Remonville. 
a  friend  of  La  Salle,  proposed  the  formation  of 

1  Ucmi  Je  Tmlj  a  Cabarl  dc  Viiknmiit.W  .iV-ieM  (Mfirgry,  IV.  3). 
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a  company  for  the  settlement  of  Louisiana,  and 
called  for  immediate  action  as  indispensalile  to 
anticipate  the  English.'  The  Engli.-<h  were,  in 
fact,  on  the  point  of  taking  pos.sus.'^ion  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  and  were  prevented  only 
by  the  prompt  intervention  of  the  rival  nation. 

If  they  had  succeeded,  colonies  would  luive 
grown  up  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  after  the  type  of 
those  already  planted  along  the  Atlantic :  volun- 
tary immigrants  would  have  brought  to  a  new 
home  their  old  inheritance  of  English  freedom  ; 
would  have  ruled  themselves  by  laws  of  their  own 
making,  through  magistrates  of  their  own  choice  ; 
would  have  depended  on  their  own  efforts,  and  not 
on  government  help,  in  the  invigorating  conscious- 
ness that  their  destinies  were  in  their  own  hands, 
and  that  they  themselves,  and  not  others,  were  to 
gather  the  fruits  of  their  toils.  Out  of  conditions 
like  these  would  have  sprung  communities,  not 
brilliant,  but  healthy,  orderly,  well  rooted  in  the 
soil,  and  of  hardy  and  vigorous  growth. 

But  the  principles  of  absolutism,  and  not  those 
of  a  regulated  liberty,  were  to  rule  in  Louisiana. 
The  new  French  colony  was  to  be  the  child  of  the 
Crown.  Cargoes  of  emigrants,  willing  or  unwilling, 
were  to  be  shipped  by  authority  to  the  fever- 
stricken  banks  of  the  Mississippi, —  cargoes  made 
up  in  part  of  those  whom  fortune  and  their  own 
defects  had  sunk  to  dependence  ;  to  whom  labor 
was  strange  and  odious,  but  who  dreamed  of  gold 


1  ^f^jiinirp-  swr  te  Projct  d'estaUir  »m  nimvfUp.   Colome  a\i  Mississippi, 
t697(Margry,  IV.  21). 
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mines  and  pearl  fisheries,  and  wealth  to  be  won  in 
the  New  World  and  spent  in  the  Old  ;  who  wore  the 
shackle.-)  of  a  paternal  despotism  which  they  were 
told  to  regard  as  of  divine  institution ;  who  were 
at  the  mercy  of  military  rulers  set  over  them  hy 
the  King,  and  agreeing  in  nothing  except  in  en- 
forcing the  mandates  of  arbitrary  power  and  ilie 
withering  maxim  that  the  labor  of  the  colonist  was 
due,  not  to  himself,  but  to  his  masters.  It  remains 
to  trace  briefly  the  results  of  such  conditions. 

The  before-mentioned  scheme  of  Reinonville  for 
setting  the  Mississippi  country  had  no  result.  In 
tii^  next  year  the  gallant  Lo  Moyne  d'Iberville, 
who  has  been  called  the  Cid,  or,  more  fitly,  the 
Jean  Bart,  of  Canad-  offered  to  carry  out  the 
schemes  of  La  Salle  and  plant  a  colony  in 
Louisiana.'  One  thing  had  become  clear, —  France 
must  act  at  once,  or  lose  the  Mississippi.  Already 
there  was  a  movement  in  London  to  seize  upon  it, 
under  a  grant  to  two  noblemen.  Iberville's  offer 
was  accepted  ;  he  was  ordered  to  build  a  fort  at  the 
mouth  of  the  great  river,  and  leave  a  garrison  to 
hold  it.^  He  sailed  with  two  frigates,  the  "  Badine  " 
and  the  "  Marin,"  and  towards  the  end  of  January, 
1699,  reached  Pensacola.  Here  he  found  two 
Spanish  ships,  which  would  not  let  him  enter  the 
harbor.  Spain,  no  less  than  England,  was  bent  on 
making  good  her  claim  to  the  Mississippi  and  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  the  two  ships  had  come  from 
Vera  Cruz  on  this  errand.     Three  hundred  men 

1  Iberville  oti  Minlstre.  18  Jnin,  1698  (Margry,  IV.  .^il) 

2  Memoire  pour  sercir  W Instruction  au  6ieiir  d'Iberville  (Margry,  IV.  72). 
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had  been  landed,  and  a  stockade  fort  was  already 
built.  Iberville  left  the  Spaniards  undisturbed  and 
unchallenged,  and  felt  his  way  westward  along  the 
coasts  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi,  exploring  and 
sounding  as  he  went.  At  the  beginning  of  March 
his  boats  were  caught  in  a  strong  niudd}'  current 
of  fresh  water,  and  he  saw  that  he  had  reached 
the  object  of  his  search,  the  '•  fatal  river  "  of  the 
unfortunate  La  Salle.  lie  entered  it,  encamped,  on 
the  night  of  the  3d,  twelve  leagues  above  its  mouth, 
climbed  a  solit  iry  tree,  and  could  see  nothing  but 
broad  flats  of  bushes  and  canebrakes.' 

Still  pushing  upward  against  the  current,  he 
reached  in  eleven  days  a  village  of  the  Bayagoula 
Indians,  where  he  found  the  chief  attired  in  a 
blue  capote,  which  was  probably  put  on  in  honor 
of  the  white  strangers,  and  which,  as  the  wearer 
declared,  had  been  given  him  by  Henri  de  Tonty, 
on  his  descent  of  the  Mississippi  in  search  of  La 
Salle,  thirteen  years  before.  Young  Le  Jloyne  de 
Bienville,  who  accompanied  his  brother  Iberville 
in  a  canoe,  brought  him,  some  time  after,  a  let- 
ter from  Tonty  which  the  writer  had  left  in  the 
hands  of  another  chief,  to  be  delivered  to  La  Salle 
in  case  of  his  arrival,  and  which  Bienville  had 
bought  for  a  hatchet.  Iberville  welcomed  it  as 
convincing  proof  that  the  river  he  had  entered  was 
in  truth  the  Mississippi.^     After  pushing  up  the 

>  Journal  d'lhervUte  (M.irgry,  IV.  131). 

2  Thi.s  letter,  which  D'ltierville  gives  iu  his  JouriKil,  is  d.ited  "  Du 
Villap:e  dos  Quinipissas,  le  20  Avril,  1685."  Ihcrvillc  identifies  the 
Quiuijiissas  with  the  B.iya!;.)uIiiM.  The  date  of  tlie  letter  wits  evidently 
misread,  ai)  Tonty's  journey  was  ia  1686.    See  Iji  Salle  and  the  Discoi-erjf 
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stream  till  the  24th,  he  returned  to  the  ships  by 
way  of  lakes  Maiirepas  and  Ponchartrain. 

Iberville  now  repaired  to  the  harboc  of  Biloxi, 
on  the  coast  of  the  present  State  of  Mississippi. 
Here  he  built  a  small  stockade  fort,  where  he  left 
eighty  men,  under  the  Siour  de  Sanvolle,  to  hold 
the  country  for  Louis  XIV. ;  and  this  done,  he 
sailed  for  France.  Thus  the  lirst  foundations  of 
Louisiana  wore  laid  in  Mississippi. 

Bienville,  wliom  his  brother  had  left  at  Biloxi 
as  second  in  command,  was  sent  by  Sauvolle  on  an 
exploring  expedition  up  the  Mississippi  witli  five 
men  in  two  canoes.  At  the  bend  of  the  river  now 
called  English  Turn, —  Tour  a  V Anglais,  —  below 
the  site  of  New  Orleans,  he  found  an  English 
corvette  of  ten  guns,  having,  as  passengers,  a 
number  of  French  Protestant  families  taken  on 
board  from  the  Carolinas,  with  the  intention  of 
settling  on  the  Mississippi.  The  commander.  Cap- 
tain Louis  Bank,  declared  that  his  vessel  was  one 
of  three  sent  from  London  by  a  company  formed 
jointly  of  Englishmen  and  Huguenot  refugees  for 
the  purpose  of  founding  a  colony.'  Though  not 
quite  sure  that  they  were  upon  the  Mississippi, 
they  were  on  their  way  up  the  stream  to  join  a 
party  of  Englishmen  said  to  be  among  the  Chicka- 
saws,  with  whom  they  were  trading  for  Indian 
slaves.     Bienville  assured  Bank  that  he  was  not 


lit 
'  fill 


of  the  Great  We.^t,  429,  note.  Iberville's  lieutenant,  Sugeres,  cominaudiiig 
the  "  Marin,"  gives  the  date  correctly.  Journal  de  la  Fr^ate  le  Marin, 
1698,  1699  (Margry.  IV.). 

^  Journal  dn   I'oi/ane  du  Chevalier  d'Iberville  sur  le  Vaisseau  du  Roy  la 
Renomme'e  en  1699  (Margry,  IV.  395). 
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upon  the  Mississippi,  but  on  another  river  belonging 
to  King  Louis,  who  had  a  strong  fort  tliere  and 
several  settlements.  "'The  too-crudiilous  Englisii- 
man,"  says  a  French  writer.  ••  believed  tlio.sc  in- 
ventions  and  turned  back." '  First,  howevir,  a 
French  engineer  in  the  service  of  IJank  contrived 
to  have  an  interview  with  Bienville,  and  gave  him 
a  petition  to  the  King  of  France,  signed  by  four 
hundred  Huguenots  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the 
Carolinas  after  the  revocation  ui  the  Edict  of 
Nantes.  The  petitioners  begged  that  they  might 
have  leave  to  settle  in  Louisiana,  with  liberty  of 
conscience,  under  the  French  Crown.  In  due  time 
they  got  their  answer.  The  King  replied,  tlirough 
the  minister,  Ponchartrain,  that  he  had  not  ex- 
pelled heretics  from  France  in  order  that  they 
should  set  up  a  republic  in  America.''  Thus,  by 
the  bigotry  that  had  been  the  bnue  of  Canada  and 
of  France  herself,  Louis  XIV.  threw  away  the 
opportunity  of  e.staljli.shing  a  firm  and  healthy 
colony   at  the  mouth  of  the   Mississippi. 

So  threatening  was  the  danger  th.it  England 
would  seize  the  country  that  Iberville  had  scarcely 
landed  in  France  when  he  was  sent  back  with  a 


1  Gayarri',  Histoirf  de  la  l.ouisiane  (1846),  I.  69.  Rt'iiartl  fie  la  Har])e, 
Journal  fdst'-riffii^  (18.31),  20,  Coxe  says,  ill  the  jtrofaco  tn  his  /hsfii/ilinit 
of  Cafolnnn  ( I  "22 ),  that  "  the  present  pniprietor  nf  Carolaiia,  my  hunourM 
Father,  .  .  .  was  the  autlior  of  tliis  Knirlish  voyage  to  the  Mississippi, 
having  in  the  year  1698  eijiiippM  ami  fitted  out  Two  Shijis  for  Discovery 
by  Sea,  .and  also  for  luiiliiiiig  a  Fortifieation  anil  settling  a  Colony  by 
land ;  there  being  in  both  vessels,  besides  Sailors  and  Common  Men, 
above  Thirty  English  atid  French  Volunteers."  Coxe  adiis  that  the 
expedition  would  hjive  succeeded  if  one  of  the  commanders  had  not 
failed  to  do  his  duty. 

^  Gay,arre',  Ilistoire  de  la  LouisUine  (1846),  I.  69. 
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reinforcement.  The  colonial  views  of  tlio  King 
may  i)o  gathered  from  his  instructions  to  liis  oflirer. 
Ihcrville  was  told  to  seek  out  diligently  the  best 
places  for  estal)lishing  pearl-fisheries,  though  it  was 
admitted  that  the  pearls  of  Louisiana  were  un- 
commonly l)ad.  lie  was  also  to  catcii  bison  calves, 
make  a  fenced  park  to  hold  them,  and  tame  them 
for  the  sake  of  their  wool,  which  was  reputed  to 
be  of  value  for  various  fabrics.  Above  all.  he  was 
to  look  for  mines,  the  finding  of  which  the  docu- 
ment di'clares  to  be  "  la  graiide  affaire."  ' 

On  the  8th  of  January,  Iberville  reached  Biloxi, 
and  soon  after  went  up  the  Mississippi  to  that  re- 
markable tribe  of  sun-wor.shippers,  the  Natchez, 
whose  villages  were  on  and  near  the  site  of  the 
city  that  now  bears  their  name.  Some  thirty  miles 
above,  he  found  a  kindred  tribe,  the  Taensas, 
whose  temple  took  fire  during  his  visit,  when,  to 
his  horror,  he  saw  five  living  infants  thrown  into 
the  flames  by  their  mothers  to  appea?e  the  angry 
spirits.^ 

Retracing  his  course,  he  built  a  wooden  redoubt 
near  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Mississippi  to  keep 
out  the  dreaded  English. 

In  the  next  year  he  made  a  third  voyage,  and 
ordered  the  feeble  establishment  at  Biloxi  to  be 
moved  to  the  bay  of  Mobile.  This  drew  a  protest 
from  the  Spaniards,  who  rested  their  claims  to  the 
country  on  the  famous  bull  of  Pope  Alexander  VI. 

1  yUimire  pour  servir  d'Imtrnrtwn  au  Sieitr  d'ThfrviUe  (Slargry,  IV. 
3+S). 

2  Journal  dit  Vof/ai/e  du  Chemlier  d'lberville  sur  le  Vaiastau  du  Roj/  la 
Renommife,  1699,  1700. 
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Tlie  ((iii.'.stion  wna  rufurrcil  to  the  two  Crowns. 
Louis  XIV.,  a  stamli  cliaiiipicm  of  tlio  paiiai'y 
whun  Ills  duties  asaCatliuiic  did  not  cla.-^ii  witli  liis 
interests  a.s  a  liing.  refused  sui«uis(*ioti  to  the  indl, 
insisted  that  the  Louisian..  eountry  was  his,  and 
declared  tiiat  lie  would  hold  fast  to  it  because  ho 
was  hound,  as  a  son  of  Holy  Cliuich,  to  convert 
the  Indians  and  Keep  out  the  Kiiglisli  heretics.' 
Spain  was  then  at  peace  with  France,  .uid  her  new 
king,  the  Due  d'Anjou,  grandson  of  Louis  XIV., 
needed  the  support  of  his  powerful  kiiisnian ; 
hence  hi.s  remonstrance  against  French  encroach- 
ment was  of  the  mildest.'' 

Besides  Bil(jxi  and  Mobile  Bay,  the  French 
formed  a  third  establishment  at  Dauphin  Island. 
The  Mississippi  itself,  which  may  be  called  the  vital 
organ  of  the  colony,  was  thus  far  neglected,  being 
occupied  by  no  settlement  and  guarded  only  by  a 
redoubt  near  one  of  its  mouths. 

Of  the  emigrants  sent  out  by  the  court  to  the 
new  land  of  promise,  the  most  valuable  liy  far  were 
a  number  of  Canadians  who  had  served  under 
Iberville  at  Hudson  Bny.  The  rest  were  largely 
of  the  sort  who  are  described  by  that  officer  as 
"besrsiars  sent  out  to  enrich  them.selves,"  and  who 
expected  the  government  to  feed  them  whde  they 
looked  for  pearls  and  gold  mines.     The  paternal 

»  Mifmwre  ile  la  Junle  tie  diii-rn  il<  s  /nrlts.  Le  ii'mistre  de  la  ilarine 
au  Due  d'lInrcoiiTt  (Miirgrv,  IV  ri.'il,  rjCiS). 

2  Iberville  wrote  in  1701  a  long  nieninriiil.  in  wliiili  lie  trieil  to  convince 
the  Spanish  court  that  it  w.is  for  the  interest  cf  Spain  that  the  French 
should  form  a  barrie;-  veen  her  colonics  and  those  of  Englanil,  which, 
he  says,  were  about  vj  seize  the  country  as  far  as  the  ilississippi  and 
beyond  it. 
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providence  of  Versaillus,  mindful  of  thoir  needs, 
sent  them,  in  1704,  a  gift  of  twenty  marriiigeiible 
girls,  described  as  "  nurtured  in  virtue  and  piety, 
and  accustomed  to  work."  Twenty-three  more 
came  in  the  ne.\t  year  from  tiie  same  benignant 
source,  besides  seventy-live  soldiers,  five  priests, 
and  two  nuns.  Food,  liowever,  was  not  sent  in 
proportion  to  the  consumers  ;  and  as  no  crops  were 
raised  in  Louisiana,  famine  and  pestilence  followed, 
till  the  starving  colonists  were  forced  to  live  on 
shell-lish  picked  up  along  the  shores. 

Disorder  and  di.scord  filled  the  land  of  promise. 
Nicolas  de  la  Salle,  tiie  loiiuiiii'mire  orduniiatcur, 
an  ofllcial  answering  to  the  Canadian  intendant, 
wrote  to  the  minister  Poiichartrain,  that  Iberville 
and  his  brothers,  Bienville  and  Chateauguay,  were 
"  thieves  and  knaves."  '  La  Venle,  cure  of  iMobile, 
joined  in  the  cry  against  Bienville,  and  stirred 
soldiers  and  settlers  to  disaffection ;  but  the 
bitterest  accuser  of  that  truly  valuable  officer  was 
the  worthy  matron  who  held  the  unenviable  post 
of  directress  of  the  "King's  girls,"  —  that  is,  the 
young  women  sent  out  as  wives  for  the  colonists. 
It  seems  that  she  had  matrimonial  views  for  her- 
self as  well  as  for  her  charge;  and  she  wrote  to 
Poncliartrain  that  Major  Boisbriant,  commander  of 
the  garrison,  would  certainly  have  married  her  if 
Bienville  had  not  interfered  and  dissuaded  him.  "  It 
is  clear,"  she  adds,  "  that  M.  do  Bienville  has  not 
the  qualities  necessary  for  governing  the  colony."  ' 

*  AVfo/rts  de  la  Satle  an  .}fhi!str/',  7  V'lJt.  1706. 

2  "  II  est  clair  que  M.  ile  Bienville  n'ii  p-xs  leu  (jualitc'a  ue'cessaires  pour 
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Bienville  was  now  cliicf  in  authority.  Char;?es 
of  peculation  and  other  otTenccs  ixiiiied  in  against 
him,  and  at,  last,  thougli  nothing  was  proved,  one 
De  iMius  wa.s  .sent  to  huccced  liini,  with  orders  to 
.,eiid  him  home  a  pri.soner  if  on  examination  tlie 
accusations  sliould  prove  to  be  true.  De  Muys 
died  on  the  voyage.  Artaguette,  the  new  intcn- 
dant,  proceeded  to  make  the  in(|uiry.  hut  rcfii.MMJ  to 
tell  Bienville  the  nature  of  the  charges  against  him, 
saying  that  he  had  orders  not  to  do  so.  Never- 
theless, when  he  had  finished  his  investigation 
he  reported  to  the  minister  that  the  accu.sed  was 
innocent ;  on  wliieli  Nicolas  du  la  Salle,  whom  lie 
had  siipplanti  (1  as  intendant,  wrote  to  Ponchartrain 
that  Artaguette  had  deceived  him,  being  no  better 
than  Bictiville  himself.  La  Salle  further  declared 
that  Barrot,  the  surgeon  of  the  colony,  was  an 
ignoranuiH,  and  that  he  made  money  by  selling 
the  medicines  supplied  by  the  King  to  cure  his 
Louisianian  .subjects.  Such  were  the  tran.satlan- 
tic  workings  of  the  paternalism  of  Versailles. 

Bienville,  who  had  been  permitted  to  resume 
his  authority,  paints  the  state  of  the  colony  to 
his  masters,  and  tells  them  that  the  inhabitants 
are  dying  of  hunger,  —  not  all,  however,  for  he 
mentions  a  few  exceptional  cases  of  prosperity. 
These  were  certain  thrifty  colonists  from  Hoclielle, 
who,  says  Bienville,  have  grown  rieh  by  keeping 
dram-shops,  and  now  want  to  go  back  to  Franco  ; 
but  he  has  set  a  watch  over  them,  tliinkinir  it  just 


bien  gonvemer  la  oolnnie.* 
Archives  de  la  Mariue. 


Oavarro  fuuii'l    tins  curious   letter 
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that  they  should  be  forced  to  stay  in  the  colony.* 
This  was  to  add  the  bars  of  a  prison  to  the  other 
attractions  of  the  new  home. 

As  the  coloni.sts  wo...d  not  work,  there  was  an 
attempt  to  make  Indian  slaves  work  for  them  ; 
but  as  these  contiimally  ran  off,  Bienville  proposed 
to  open  a  barter  with  the  French  West  Indies, 
giving  three  red  slaves  for  two  black  ones, — an 
exchange  which  ho  thought  would  be  mutually  ad- 
vantageous, since  the  Indians,  being  upon  islands, 
could  no  longer  escape.  The  court  disapproved 
the  plan,  on  the  ground  that  the  West  Indians 
would  give  only  their  worst  negroes  in  exchange, 
and  that  the  only  way  to  get  good  or  '?  was  to 
fetch  them  from  Guinea. 

Complaints  against  Bienville  were  renewed  till 
the  court  sent  out  La  Mothe-Cadillac  to  succeed 
him,  with  orders  to  examine  the  charges  against 
his  predecessor,  whom  it  was  his  interest  to  con- 
demn, in  order  to  keep  the  governorship.  In  his 
new  post,  Cadillac  displayed  all  his  old  faults,  be- 
gan by  denouncing  the  country  in  unmeasured 
terms,  and  wrote  in  his  usual  sarcastic  vein  to  the 
colonial  minister  :  "  I  have  seen  the  garden  on 
Dauphin  Island,  which  had  been  described  to  me 
as  a  terrestrial  paradise.  I  saw  there  three  seed- 
ling pear-trees,  three  seedling  apple-trees,  a  little 
plum-tree  about  three  feet  high,  with  seven  bad 
plums  on  it,  a  vine  some  thirty  feet  long,  with 
nine  bunches  of  grapes,  some  of  them  withered  or 
rotten  and  some  partly  ripe,  about   forty  plants 

'  Deiieche  de  Bienville,  12  Oct.  1708. 
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of  French  melons,  and  a  few  pumpkins.  This 
is  M.  d'Artaguette's  terrestrial  paradise,  M.  dc 
Reinonville's  Pomona,  t.h]  J.[.  do  Mandoville's  For- 
tunate Islands.  Thou  stori(>.'5  a-"  mere  fables." 
Then  he  slanders  the  S(;i!.  whirli.  lo  declares,  will 
produce  neither  grain  nor  vegetables. 


D'Artaguetto,   no    longer    fancying    h 


L-lf 


Eden,  draws  a  dismal  picture  of  the  state  of  the 
colony.  There  .  'e,  he  writes,  only  ten  or  twelve 
families  who  cultivate  the  soil.  The  inhabitants, 
naturally  lazy,  are  ruined  by  the  extravagance  of 
their  wives.  '•  It  is  necessary  to  send  out  girls 
and  laboring-men.  I  am  convinced  that  we  shall 
easily  discover  mines  when  persons  are  sent  us 
who  understand  tl'at  business."  ' 

The  colonists  felt  no  confidence  in  the  future  of 
Louisiana.  The  King  was  its  sole  support,  and  if, 
as  was  likely  enough,  he  should  tire  of  it,  their 
case  would  be  deplorable.  When  Bienville  ruled 
over  them,  they  had  u.sed  hiin  as  their  scapegoat ; 
but  that  which  made  the  colony  langui.sh  was  not 
he,  but  the  vicious  system  it  was  his  business  to  en- 
force. The  ro\-al  edicts  and  arbitrary  commands 
that  took  the  place  of  law  proceeded  from  masters 
thousands  of  miles  away,  who  knew  nothing  of 
the  country,  could  not  understand  its  needs,  and 
scarcely  tried  to  do  so. 

In  1711,  though  the  mischievous  phantom  of 
gold  and  silver  mines  still  haunted  the  colony, 
we  find  it  reported  that  the  people  were  beginning 


^  D'ArtaKiiette  in  Gay^irre,  Iltslwrp  tip  la  Lottisiane.     This  vfilnahle 
work  consists  of  a  series  of  (JDCumcnts.  connected  by  a  thread  of  Darrative. 
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to  work,  and  were  planting  tobacco.  The  King, 
however,  was  losing  patience  with  a  dependency 
that  cost  him  endless  expense  and  trouble,  and 
brought  little  or  nothing  in  return,  —  and  this  at 
a  time  when  he  had  a  costly  and  disastrous  war  on 
his  hands,  and  was  in  no  mood  to  bear  supernu- 
merary burdens.  The  plan  of  giving  over  a  colony 
to  a  merchant,  or  a  company  of  merchants,  whs  not 
new.  It  had  been  tried  in  other  French  colonies 
with  disastrous  effect.  Yet  it  was  now  tried  again. 
Louisiana  was  farmed  out  for  fifteen  years  to  An- 
toine  Crozat,  a  wealthy  man  of  business.  The 
countries  made  over  to  him  extended  from  the 
British  colonies  on  the  east,  to  New  Mexico  on 
the  west,  and  the  Rio  del  Norte  on  the  south,  in- 
cludinar  the  entire  region  watered  In  the  Missis- 
sippi,  the  Missouri,  the  Ohio,  and  their  tributaries, 
as  far  north  as  the  Illinois.  In  comparison  with 
this  immense  domain,  which  was  all  included  un- 
der the  name  of  Louisiana,  the  present  State  so 
called  is  but  a  small  patch  on  the  American  map. 

To  Crozat  was  granted  a  monopoly  of  the  trade, 
wholesale  and  retail,  domestic  and  foreign,  of  all 
these  countries,  besides  the  product  of  all  mines, 
after  deducting  one-fourth  reserved  for  the  King. 
He  was  empowered  to  send  one  vessel  a  year  to 
Guinea  for  a  cargo  of  slaves.  The  King  was  to 
pay  the  Governor  and  other  Crown  officers,  and  dur- 
ing the  first  nine  years  the  troops  al«o  ;  though 
after  that  time  Crozat  was  to  maintain  them  till 
the  end  of  his  term. 

In  consideration  of  these  and  other  privileges, 
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tlie  grantee  was  lioiind  to  send  to  Louisiana  a  spe- 
eilied  number  of  settlers  every  year.  His  charter 
])rovided  that  the  royal  edicts  and  the  Coutume  de 
Paris  should  be  the  law  of  the  colony,  to  be  ad- 
ministered by  a  council  appointed  by  the  King. 

When  Louisiana  was  thus  handed  over  to  a 
speculator  for  a  term  of  years,  it  needed  no  prophet 
to  foretell  that  he-would  get  all  he  could  out  of  it, 
and  put  as  little  into  it  as  pos.-iible.  When  Crozat 
took  possession  of  the  colony,  the  French  court 
had  been  thirteen  years  at  work  in  building  it  up. 
The  result  of  its  labors  was  a  total  population,  in- 
cluding troops,  government  officials,  and  clergy,  of 
380  souls,  of  whom  170  were  in  the  King's  pay. 
Only  a  few  of  the  colonists  were  within  the  limits 
of  the  present  Louisiana.  The  rest  lived  in  or 
around  the  feeble  stockade  forts  at  Mobile,  Biloxi, 
Ship  Island,  and  Daupiiin  Island.  This  last  sta- 
tion had  been  partially  abandoned ;  but  some  of 
the  colonists  proposed  to  return  to  it,  in  order  to 
live  by  fishing,  and  only  waited,  we  are  told,  for 
help  from  the  King.  This  incessant  dependence 
on  government  relaxed  the  fibres  of  the  colony 
and  sapped  its  life-blood. 

The  King  was  now  exchanged  for  Crozat  and 
his  grinding  monopoly.  The  colonists  had  carried 
on  a  modest  trade  with  the  Spaniards  at  Pensa- 
cola  in  skins,  fowls,  Indian  corn,  and  a  few  other 
articles,  bringing  back  a  little  money  in  return. 
This,  their  only  source  of  profit,  was  now  cut  off ; 
they  could  spII  nothing,  even  to  each  other.  They 
were  forbidden  to  hold  meetings  without  permis- 
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sion  ;  but  some  of  them  secretly  drew  up  a  peti- 
tion to  La  Mothc-Cadillac,  who  was  still  the 
official  chief  of  the  colony,  begging  that  the  agents 
of  Crozat  should  be  restricted  to  wholesale  deal- 
ings, and  that  tlie  inhabitants  might  be  allowed  to 
trade  at  retail.  Cadillac  denounced  the  petition 
as  seditious,  threatened  to  hang  the  bearer  of  it, 
and  deigned  no  other  answer. 

He  resumed  his  sarcasms  against  the  colony. 
"  In  my  opinion  this  country  is  not  worth  a  straw 
{ne  rant  pas  tin  fetu).  The  inhabitants  are  eager 
to  be  taken  out  of  it.  The  soldiers  are  always 
grumbling,  and  with  reason."  As  to  the  council, 
which  was  to  be  the  only  court  of  justice,  he  says 
that  no  such  thing  is  possible,  because  there  are 
no  proper  persons  to  compose  it ;  and  though 
Duclos,  the  new  intendant,  has  proposed  two  can- 
didates, the  first  of  these,  the  Sieur  de  Lafresniere, 
learned  to  sign  his  name  only  four  months  ago,  and 
the  other,  being  chief  surgeon  of  the  colony,  is  too 
busy  to  serve.' 

Between  Bienville,  the  late  governor,  and  La 
Mothe-Cadillac,  who  had  supplanted  him,  there 
was  a  standing  quarrel ;  and  the  colony  was  split 
into  hostile  factions,  led  by  the  two  disputants. 
The  minister  at  Versailles  was  beset  by  their  mu- 
tual accusations,  and  Bienville  wrote  that  his  re- 
fusal to  marry  Cadillac's  d.iugbter  was  the  cause 
of  the  spite  the  Governor  bore  liini.^ 

1  La  ^rothe-CadiUal■.  au  ilinistre,  iu  Gayarn:,  I.  104,  105. 

2  "Que  si  M.  doI.amo.'oOaclillac  Ini  pnrtoit  taut  d'auiinositic,  c'e'tuit 
h  cause  du  retlis  qu'il  avoit  fait  d'epouser  sa  fiUe"  BienviUe  in  Gayarrd, 
I.  116. 
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Tlie  iiHlefiitig,il)l(>  cuix'  Do  la  Vonte  sent  to  Pon- 
chartrain  a  iiieuK.rial,  in  tlic  preamble  of  which  lie 
says  that  since  .Monsieur  le  Ministre  wishes  to  be 
informed  exactly  of  the  state  of  things  in  Loui- 
siana, he,  La  Veute,  has  the  honor,  with  malice  to 
nobody,  to  make  known  the  pure  triitii  ;  after 
which  he  goes  on  to  say  that  the  inhabitants  '■  are 
nearly  all  drunkards,  gamblers,  blasphemers,  and 
enemies  of  everything  good  ;  "  and  he  proceeds  to 
illustrate  the  statement  with  many  particulars.' 

As  the  inhabitants  were  expected  to  work  for 
Crozat,  and  not  for  themselves,  it  iiaturally  fol- 
lowed that  tliey  would  not  work  at  all ;  and  idle- 
ness produced  the  usual  results. 

The  yearly  shipment  of  girls  continued  ;  but 
there  was  difficulty  in  finding  hu.sbands  for  them. 
The  reason  was  not  far  to  seek.  Duclos,  the  inten- 
dant,  reports  the  arrival  of  an  invoice  of  twelve  of 
them, "  so  ugly  that  the  inhabitants  are  in  no  hurry 
to  take  them."  ^  The  Canadians,  who  formed  the 
most  vigorous  and  valuable  part  of  the  population, 
much  preferred  Indian  squaws.  "  It  seems  to 
me,"  purnies  the  Intendant,  "  that  in  the  choice 
of  girls,  good  looks  should  be  more  considered 
than  ■"•  ue."  This  latter  requisite  seems,  at  the 
time,  to  have  found  no  more  attention  than  the 
other,  since  the  candidates  for  matrimony  were 
drawn  from  the  Parisian  ho.spitals  and  hoiises  of 

'  Mtmolre  ilu  Ciire'de  la  Vrnle,  1714. 

2  Tlie  cirlier  t-irgocs  of  girls  seem  to  h.ive  lioen  hoUft  oliospii,  and 
there  w.ts  uo  dilliculty  in  m.ating  tlicm.  Serious  ilispntes  sumetirncs'  rose 
from  the  competition  of  rival  suitors.  Duiuout,  Mimuues  h:^l„^:,ji„s  de  la 
Luuisiaiie,  chap.  v. 
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correction,  from  the  former  of  which  Crozat  was 
authorized  to  take  one  hundred  girls  a  year.  •'  in 
order  to  increase  the  popvdation."  Tliese  hospi- 
tals were  compulsory  asylums  for  the  poor  and 
vagrant  of  both  sexes,  of  whom  the  great  Ilopital 
General  of  Paris  contained  at  one  time  more  than 
six  thousand.' 

Crozat  had  built  his  chief  hopes  of  profit  on  a 
trade,  contraband  or  otherwise,  with  the  Mexican 
ports  ;  but  the  Spanish  officials,  faithful  instru- 
ments of  the  exclusive  policy  of  their  government, 
would  not  permit  it,  and  v/ere  so  vigilant  that  he 
could  not  elude  them.  At  the  same  time,  to  his 
vexation,  he  found  that  the  King's  officers  in  Loui- 
siana, with  more  address  or  better  luck,  and  in 
contempt  of  his  monopoly,  which  it  was  their 
business  to  protect,  carried  on.  for  their  own  profit, 
a  small  smuggling  trade  with  Vera  Cruz.  He 
complained  that  they  were  always  thwarting  his 
agents  and  conspiring  against  his  interests.  At 
last,  finding  no  resource  left  but  an  unprofitable 
trade  with  the  Indians,  he  gave  up  his  charter, 
which  had  been  a  bane  to  the  colony  and  a  loss  to 
himself.  Louisiana  returned  to  the  Crown,  and 
was  soon  passed  over  to  the  new  Mississippi  Com- 
pany, called  also  the  Western  Company.'' 

That  charlatan  of  genius,  the  Scotchman  John 
Law,  had  undertaken,  with  the  eager  support  of 

1  Prominent  officials  of  the  colony  are  snid  to  have  got  wives  from 
these  sources.  Nicolas  de  la  Salle  is  reported  to  have  had  two  in  suc- 
cession, both  from  tiie  lio>.|jital».     Beuard  de  ia  Ilarpe,  107  (ed.  iS31). 

'^  Lettras  patentes  en  forme  d'Kdil  fiurtnnt  ^^aftlisufmeiit  de  la  Compagnii 
d'OtddetU,  in  Le  Page  du  Pr,atz,  Utsloire  de  la  Lomaiam,  I.  47. 
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the  Regent  Duke  of  Orleans,  to  dolivor  Franco 
from  financial  ruin  tliri)ii,i,'Ii  a  prodigious  system 
of  credit,  of  which  LotiisiMua,  witli  its  imaginary 
gold  mines,  was  made  tiic  basis.  The  government 
used  every  means  to  keep  up  tlie  stock  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi Company.  It  was  ordered  that  the  notes 
of  the  royal  bank  and  all  certificates  of  public 
debt  should  be  accepted  at  par  in  payment  for  its 
shares.  Powers  and  privileges  were  lavished  on 
it.  It  was  given  the  monopoly  of  the  French 
slave  trade,  the  monopoly  of  tobacco,  the  profits 
of  the  royal  mint,  and  the  farming  of  the  revenues 
of  the  kingdom.  Ingots  of  gold,  pretending  to 
have  come  from  the  new  Eldorado  of  Louisiana, 
wei-e  displayed  in  the  shop-windows  of  Paris. 
The  fever  of  speculation  rose  to  madness,  and  the 
shares  of  the  company  were  inflated  to  monstrous 
and  insane  proportions. 

When  Crozat  resigned  his  charter,  Louisiana,  by 
the  highest  estimates,  contained  about  seven  hun- 
dred souls,  including  soldiers,  hut  not  blacks  or 
Indians.  Crozat's  successors,  however,  say  that 
the  whole  number  of  whites,  men,  women,  and 
children,  was  not  above  four  hundred.'  When  the 
Mississippi  Company  took  the  colony  in  charge,  it 
was  but  a  change  of  despots.  Louisiana  was  a 
prison.  But  while  no  inhal)itant  could  leave  it 
without  permission  of  the  authorities,  all  Jews 
were  expelled,  and  all  Protestants  excluded.  The 
colonists  could  l)uy  nothing  except  from  the  agents 
of  the  company,  and  sell  nothing  except  to  the 

'  Rii/lemml  ile  lieriie,  1721. 
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same  all-powerful  masters,  always  at  prices  fixed 
by  them.  Foreign  vessels  were  forbidden  to  enter 
any  port  of  Louisiana,  on  pain  of  confiscation. 

The  coin  in  circulation  was  nearly  all  Spanish, 
and  in  less  than  two  years  the  Company,  by  a 
series  of  decrees,  made  changes  of  about  eighty  per 
cent  in  its  value.  Freedom  of  conscience,  freedom 
of  speech,  of  trade,  and  of  action,  were  alike  de- 
nied. Hence  voluntary  immigration  was  not  to  be 
expected  ;  "  but,"  says  the  Due  de  Saint-Simon, 
"  the  government  wished  to  establish  effective  set- 
tlements in  these  vast  countries,  after  the  example 
of  the  English,  and  therefore,  in  order  to  people 
them,  vagabonds  and  beggars,  male  and  female, 
including  many  women  of  the  town,  were  seized 
for  the  purpose  both  in  Paris  and  throughout 
France."  '  Saint-Simon  approves  these  proceed- 
ings in  themselves,  as  tending  at  once  to  purge 
France  and  people  Louisiana,  but  thinks  the  busi- 
ness was  managed  in  a  way  to  cause  needless 
exasperation  among  the  lower  classes. 

In  1720  it  was  ordered  by  royal  edict  that  no 
more  vagabonds  or  criminals  siiould  be  sent  to 
Louisiana.  The  edict,  it  seems,  touched  only  one 
sex,  for  in  the  next  year  eighty  girls  were  sent 
to  the  colony  from  the  Parisian  House  of  Cor- 
rection called  the  Salpetriere.  There  had  been 
a  more  or  less  constant  demand  for  wives,  as 
appears  by  letters  still  preserved  in  the  archives 
of  Paris,  the  following  extract  from  one  of  which 
is  remarkable  for   the  freedom   with   which  the 

>  Saint-Simon,  Mimoircs  (ed.  Chcruel),  XVII.  461. 
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writer,  a  M.  do  Chassin,  takes  it  upon  him  to  ad- 
Jr  MS  a  minister  of  state  in  a  court  where  pimctilio 
reigned  supreme.  "  You  see,  Moiiseigneur,  that 
notliing  is  wanting  now  to  make  a  solid  settle 
ment  in  Louisiana  but  a  certain  piece  of  furni- 
ture which  one  often  repents  having  got,  and 
with  which  1  shall  dispense,  like  the  rest,  till 
the  Company  sends  us  girls  who  have  at  least 
some  show  of  virtue.  If  there  happens  to  be  any 
young  woman  of  your  acquaintance  who  wants  to 
make  the  voyage  for  love  of  me,  1  .should  be 
much  obliged  to  her,  and  would  do  my  best  to 
show  her  my  gratitude."  ' 

The  Company,  which  was  invested  with  sov- 
ereign powers,  began  its  work  by  sending  to 
Louisiana  three  companies  of  soldiers  and  si.\ty- 
nine  colonists.  Its  wisest  act  was  the  removal  of 
the  Governor,  L'Epinay,  who  had  supplanted  La 
Mothe-Cadillac,  and  the  reappointment  of  Bien- 
ville in  his  place.  Bienville  immediately  sought 
out  a  spot  for  establishing  a  permanent  station  on 
the  Mississippi.  Fifty  men  were  sent  to  clear  the 
ground,  and  in  spite  of  an  inundation  which 
overflowed  it  for  a  time,  the  feeble  foundations 
of  New  Orleans  were  laid.  Louisiana,  hitherto  dif- 
fused through  various  petty  cantonments,  far  and 
near,  had  at  last  a  capital,  or  the  germ  of  one. 

It  was  the  6th  of  September,  1717,  when  the 
charter  of  the  Mississippi  Company  was  entered 
in  the  registers  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris;  and 
from  that  time  forward,  before  the  offices  of  the 

'  Dt  Chassin  au  Mimstre,  1  Juitlel,  1722,  in  Gajarr^,  I.  190. 
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Company  in  the  Ruo  (iiiinrampoix,  crowds  of 
crazed  sijoculators  jostled  and  roui,dit  from  morning 
till  night  to  get  their  names  inscribed  among  the 
stocklidlder.s.  Within  live  years  after,  the  huge 
glittering  hnhhle  had  hurst.  The  shares,  each  one 
I  which  had  seemed  a  fortune,  found  no  more 
purchasers,  and  in  its  fall  the  Company  dra'^med 
down  with  It  Its  ally  and  chief  creditor,  the  bank. 
All  was  dismay  and  despair,  except  in  those  who 
had  sold  o\it  in  time,  and  turned  delusive  paper 
into  solid  values.  John  Law.  lately  the  idol  and 
reputed  savior  of  France,  fled  fur  his  life,  amid  a 
howl  of  execration. 

Yet  the  interests  of  the  kingdom  required  that 
Louisiana  should  bo  sus^iii .  1.  The  illusions  that 
had  given  to  the  ^[issi.ssippi  Company  a  morbid  and 
intoxicated  vitality  were  gone,  but  the  Company 
lingered  on.  and  the  government  still  lent  it  a  help 
mg  hand.  A  French  writer  remarks  that  the  few 
Frenchmen  who  were  famishing  on  the  shores  of 
the  Mississippi  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  had  cost 
the  King,  since  the  colony  began,  more  than 
150,000  livres  a  year.  The  directors  of  the  Com- 
pany reported  that  they  had  shipped  7,020  per- 
sons to  the  colony,  besides  four  hundred  already 
there  when  they  took  possession,  and  that  5,420 
still  remained,  the  rest  having  died  or  escaped.' 
Besides  this  importation  of  whites,  they  had  also 
brought  six   hundred    slaves  from  Guinea.     It  is 

'  A  coiiaidoialilo  numliiT  of  the  whites  hrought  to  I.oui.-'iaii.a  in  the 
name  of  tlie  Conipau.v  h.i.l  hcoTi  .writ  at  the  char(;o  of  jiersons  to  wliom 
It  hail  granto.l  lan.I»  in  various  |iart.s  of  tlie  coloiiv.  Ainoi  tlioso  was 
John  Law  himself,  who  had  the  grant  of  l.irgj  traits  on  the  ArKausaa. 
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reckone.1  tliat  tlie  King,  Crozat.  ami  the  Mis- 
s..-<.>i,i.i  Company  had  spent  among  them  about 
ciglit  million  livres  on  Louisiana,  without  any 
return.'  ■' 

The  hursting  of  the  Mi.s.si.ssippi  Jmhble  did  not 
change  the  principles  of  admini.^tiation  in  Loui- 
siana. The  8ettler.s,  always  looking  to  France  to 
supi'ly  their  needs  and  i)n>tect  them  a-ainst  tli..ir 
own  improvidence,  were  in  the  habit  of' hutcherin- 
lor  foo(l  the  live-stock  .sent  them  for  prnpaga'^- 
tion.  The  remedy  came  in  the  siiape  of  a  royal 
edict  forbidding  any  colonist  to  kill,  without  per- 
mission  of  the  authorities,  any  cow,  .sheep,  or  lamb 
belonging  to  himself,  on  pain  of  a  fine  of  three 
hnndred  livres ;  or  to  kill  any  horse,  cow,  or  bull 
belonging  to  another,  on  pain  of  death. 

Authority  and  order  were  the  watchwords,  and 
disorder  was  the  rule.  The  agents  of  power  ouar- 
relied  among  themselves,  except  when  they  leagued 
together  to  deceive  their  tran.satlaiitic  master.s"and 
cover  their  own  misdeeds.  Each  maligned  the 
other,  and  it  was  scarcely  po.ssible  for  the  Kin^r  or 
the  Company  to  learn  the  true  state  of  affairs  in 
their  distant  colony. 

Accusations  were  renewed  against  Bienville,  till 
in  1724  he  was  ordered  to  France  to  give  account 
of  ins  conduct,  and  the  Sieur  Perier  was  sent  out  to 
take  his  place.  Perier  had  no  ea.sy  task.  The 
Natchez  Indians,  among  whom  the  French  had 
made  a  settlement  and  built  a  fort  called  Fort 
Rosalie,  suddenly  rose  on   their  white  neighbors 

'  BcuarJ  dc  la  Ilarpe,  .171  (i.,l  I8.11). 
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and  inasaacretl  nearly  all  of  them.'  Then  followed 
a  long  course  of  Indian  wars.  The  French  helieved 
that  there  was  a  general  conspiracy  among  the 
Southern  tribes  for  their  destruction, —  though 
this  was  evidently  an  exaggeration  of  the  danger, 
which,  however,  was  serious.  The  Chieka.saw.s,  a 
brave  and  warlike  people,  living  chietly  in  what 
is  now  western  Tennes.seo  and  Kentucky,  made 
common  cause  with  the  Natchoz,  svhile  the  more 
numerous  Choctaws,  most  of  whose  villages  were 
in  the  present  State  of  Mississippi,  took  part  with 
the  French.  More  than  a  thousand  soldiers  had 
been  sent  to  Louisiana;  but  Perier  pronounced  them 
"  so  bad  that  they  seem  to  liave  been  made  on  pur- 
pose for  the  colony." "  There  wore  also  about  eight 
hundred  militia.  Perier  showed  little  vigor,  and 
had  little  success.  His  chief  resource  was  to  set 
the  tribes  against  each  other.  He  reports  that 
his  Indian  allies  had  brought  him  a  niunber  of 
Natchez  prisoners,  and  that  he  had  caused  six  of 
them,  four  men  and  two  women,  to  be  burned 
alive,  and  had  sent  the  rest  as  slaves  to  St. 
Domingo.  The  Chicka.saw8,  aided  by  English 
traders  from  the  Carolinas.  proved  formidable  ad- 
versaries, and  when  attacked,  ensconced  them.selves 
in  stockade  forts  so  strong  that,  as  the  Governor 
complains,  there  was  no  dislodging  the  defenders 
without  cannon  and  heavy  mortars. 

In  this  state  of  things  the  directors  of  the  Mis- 

*  Lettre  du  Pire  U  Petit,  in  Ltttrrs  Eiitfiantes ;  Dumoiit,  M^moires 
hittoriqiwf,  chap,  xxvii. 

■•'  "  Noa  soltlats,  qui  aembleDt  etro  faiu  expros  pour  la  colouie,  taut  ils 
aont  in.^uvais."    Depeche  de  Perier,  18  Mars,  1730. 
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BiHsippi  Compiiny,  whose  iiffaiis  liail  ironc  from  had 
to  wor.HO,  dueliirud  that  they  could  no  Iohj^it  hear 
the  burden  of  Louisiuna,  and  hexued  ihf  Kiiij-  to 
take  it  ort'  tlieir  hands.  The  colony  wa.s  thero- 
fore  transferred  from  the  mercantile  ile.siM)ti.sm  of 
♦lie  Company  to  the  paternal  despotism  of  the 
Crown,  and  it  profited  hy  the  chan^'c  Coinmcrcial 
monopoly  was  abolished.  Trade  lietweeii  Kiance 
and  Loiiisiami  was  not  only  iiermltted.  hut  en- 
couraged by  bounties  and  e.<ceuiptiMii  from  duties; 
and  instead  of  paying  to  the  Company  two  hundred 
per  cent  of  prolit  on  indispensable  supplies,  the 
colonists  now  got  them  at  a  reasonable  price. 

Perier  was  removed,  and  again  Bienville  was 
made  governor.  Diron  (rArtaguctte,  who  came 
with  him  as  intendant.  reported  tliat  the  colonists 
were  flying  the  country  to  escape  starvation,  uid 
Bienville  adds  that  during  the  pjist  year  they  had 
8ubsi.sted  for  three  months  on  the  .seed  of  reeds  and 
wild  grasses.'  The  white  population  had  rather 
dimir>nh  i'  ♦'•an  increased  during  the  last  twelve 
year?  vi.il,  '■.>  blacks,  who  had  lately  conspired 
to  massacre  all  the  French  along  the  .Mississippi, 
had  multiplied  to  two  thousand."  A  Frencli  writer 
says :  "  There  must  have  been  a  worm  gnawing  the 
root  of  the  tree  that  had  been  transplanted  into  so 
rich  a  soil,  to  make  it  wither  instead  of  growing. 
What  it  needed  was  the  air  of  liberty."  But  tiie 
air  of  liberty  is  malaria  to  tlio.se  who  have  not 


*  Memoire  de  Biewille,  17.10. 

"  For  a  curiouH  accouut  of  the  discuvcrv  of  this  uegro  plot,  see  Le  Pa^e 
du  Fratz,  in.  304. 
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learned  to  breathe  it.  The  English  colonists  throve 
in  it  because  they  and  their  forefathers  had  been 
trained  in  a  school  of  self-control  and  self-depen- 
dence ;  and  what  would  have  been  intoxication  for 
others,  was  vital  force  to  them. 

Bienville  found  the  colony  again  threatened  with 
a  general  ri.sing,  or,  as  he  calls  it,  a  revolt,  of  the 
Indian  tribes.  Tlie  Carolina  traders,  having  no 
advantage  of  water-ways,  had  journeyed  by  land 
with  pack-horses  through  a  thousand  miles  of  wil- 
derness, and  with  the  aid  of  gifts  had  instigated 
the  tribes  to  attack  the  French.  The  Chickasaws 
especially,  friends  of  the  English  and  arch-enemies 
of  Louisiana,  became  so  threatening  that  a  crush- 
ing blow  against  them  was  thought  indispensable. 
The  forces  of  the  colony  were  mustered  to  attempt 
it;  the  enterprise  was  mismanaged,  and  failed 
completely.'  Bienville  tried  to  explain  the  dis- 
aster ;  but  his  explanation  was  ill-received  at 
court,  he  was  severely  rebuked,  reproved  at  the 
same  time  for  permitting  two  families  to  emigrate 
to  St.  Domingo,  and  sharply  ordered  to  suffer 
nobody  to  leave  Louisiana  without  express  license 
from  Versailles.  Deeply  wounded,  he  offered  his 
resignation,  and  it  was  accepted.  Whatever  his 
failings,  he  had  faithfully  served  the  colony, 
and  gained  from  posterity  the  title  of  Father  of 
Louisiana. 

With  the  help  of  industrious  nursing,  —  or,  one  . 
might  almost  say,  in  spite  of  it,  —  Louisiana  began 


'  Depeclie  de  Bienville,  6  ilai,  1740. 
chap.  xxiv. 
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at  last  to  strike  roots  into  the  soil  and  show  signs 
of  growth,  though  feebly  as  compared  with  its 
sturdy  rivpls  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  which 
had  cosi  their  King  nothing,  and  had  been 
treated,  for  the  most  part,  with  the  coolest  neglect. 
Cavelier  de  la  Salle's  dream  of  planting  a  (inn 
settlement  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
utilizing,  by  means  of  it,  the  resources  of  the  vast 
interior,  was,  after  half  a  century,  in  some  meas- 
ure realized.  New  France  (using  that  name  in 
its  broadest  geographical  sense)  had  now  two 
heads,  —  Canada  and  Louisiana ;  one  looking  upon 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  other  upon  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  Canada  was  not  without  jealousy 
of  her  younger  and  weaker  sister,  lest  she  might 
draw  away,  as  she  had  begun  to  do  at  the  first, 
some  of  the  most  active  and  adventurous  elements 
of  the  Canadian  population  ;  lest  she  might  prove 
a  competitor  in  the  fur-trade  ;  and  lest  she  should 
encroach  on  the  Illinois  and  other  western  do- 
mains, which  the  elder  and  stronger  sister  claimed 
as  her  own.  These  fears  were  not  unfounded  ;  yet 
the  vital  interests  of  the  two  French  colonies 
were  the  same,  and  each  needed  the  help  of  the 
other  in  the  prime  and  all-essential  task  of  keep- 
ing the  British  colonies  in  check.  The  chiefs  of 
Louisiana  looked  forward  to  a  time  when  the 
great  Southern  tribes.  Creeks,  Cherokees,  Choc- 
taws,  an''  even  the  dreaded  Chickasaws,  won  over 
by  French  missionaries  to  the  Church,  and  there- 
fore to  France,  should  be  turned  against  the  en- 
croaching English  to  stop  their  westward  progress 
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and  force  them  back  to  the  borders  of  the  Atlantic. 
Meanwhile  the  chiefs  of  Canada  were  maturing  the 
plan  —  pursued  with  varying  assiduity,  but  always 
kept  in  view  —  of  connecting  the  two  vital  extremi- 
ties of  New  France  by  a  chain  of  forts  to  control 
the  passes  of  the  West,  keep  communications  open, 
and  set  English  invasion  at  defiance. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 
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THE  OUTAGAMIE  WAR. 

The  Western  Posts. —  Detroit. —  The  Illinois.- Perils  of  the 
West.  —  The  Outaoamiks.  —  TiiEin  Tlebilence.  —  EsoLisa 
Instioatio.v.  —  LouvioNv's  Expedition.  —  Defeat  op  OL:..aA- 
MiES.  —  Hostilities  renewed.  —  Liuneky's  Expedition.  —  Od- 
taoamies  attacked  bv  Villiers.  —  By  IIlrons  and  Iroqcois. 
—  La  Butte  des  Mobts.  —  The  Sacs  and  Foxes. 

The  rulers  of  Canada  labored  without  ceasing  in 
their  perplexing  task  of  engrossing  the  fur-trade 
of  the  West  and  controlling  the  Western  tribes  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  English.  Every  day  made 
it  clearer  that  to  these  ends  the  Western  wilder- 
ness must  be  held  by  forts  and  trading-posts ;  and 
this  policy  of  extension  prevailed  more  and  more, 
in  spite  of  the  league  of  merchants  who  wished  to 
draw  the  fur-trade  to  Montreal,  in  spite  of  the 
Jesuits,  who  felt  that  their  influence  over  the  re- 
moter tribes  would  be  compromised  by  the  presence 
among  them  of  officers,  soldiers,  and  traders,  and 
in  spite  of  the  King  himself,  who  feared  that  the 
diffusion  of  the  colony  would  breed  disorder  and 
insubordination. 

Detroit,   the   most   important  of  the  Western 
posts,  struggled  through  a  critical  infancy,  in  the 
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charge  of  its  founder,  La  Mothe-Cadillac,  till,  by  a 
choice  not  very  judicious,  lie  was  made  governor 
of  Louisiana.  During  liis  rule  the  population 
had  slowly  increased  to  about  two  hundred  souls ; 
but  after  he  left  the  place  it  diminished  to  a 
point  that  seemed  to  threaten  the  feeble  post 
with  extinction,  \bout  1722  it  revived  again  ; 
voyogenrs  and  discharged  soldic^  settled  about 
the  fort,  and  the  parish  register  shows  six  or 
eight  births  in  the  course  of  the  year.* 

Meanwhile,  on  the  barks  of  the  Mississippi 
another  settlement  was  growing  up  which  did  not 
owe  its  bir  )■  to  officii!  patronage,  and  yet  was 
destined  t(^  jcome  the  most  noteworthy  offspring 
of  Canada  in  the  West.  It  was  known  to  the 
French  as  "the  lilinois,"  from  the  name  of  the 
group  of  tribes  belonging  to  that  region.  La 
Salle  had  occupied  the  banks  of  the  river  Illinois 
in  1682 ;  but  the  curious  Indian  colony  which  be 
gathered  about  his  fort  on  the  rock  of  St.  Louis  ^ 
dispersed  after  his  death,  till  few  or  none  were  left 
except  the  Kaskaskias,  a  sub-tribe  of  the  Illinois. 
These  still  lived  on  the  meadow  below  Fort  St. 
Louis,  where  the  Jesuits  Marquette,  Allouez,  Rale, 
Gravier,  and  Marest  labored  in  tura  for  their  con- 
version, till,  in  1700,  they  or  some  of  them  fol- 
lowed Marest  to  the  Mississippi  and  set  up  their 
wigwams  where  the  town  of  Kaskaskia  now  stands, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  litt  ^  river  which  bears  the 
same  name.     Charlevoix,  who  was  here  in  1721, 

'  Ramcan,  Notes  histariijties  snr  la  Cotonie  Canadienne  du  Detroit. 
'  See  La  Siiik  and  the  iJiscMtii/  vjlhe  Oreul  West,  295. 
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calls   this  the  oldest   settlement  of  the  Illinois » 
though  there  is  some  reason  to  believe  tiiat  tii'e 
village  of  Caiiokia,  established  as  a  mission  by  tiie 
Jesuit  Pmet,  sixty  miles  or  ir.ore  above  Kaskaskia 
and  nearly  opposite  the  present  city  of  St.  Louis' 
IS,   by  a  few  weeks,   the  elder  of  the  two      The 
voyageurs,  coureurs  de  hois,  and  other  rovin-  Ca- 
nadians made  these  young  settlements  their  resort 
took  to  wife  converted  squaws,^  and  ended  with' 
making  the   Illinois   their  home.     The   missions 
turned  to  parishes,  the  missionaries  to  curt^s,  and 
the  wigwams  to   those   compact   little  Canadian 
houses  that  cause  one  to  marvel  at  the  ingenuity 
which  can  store  so  multitudinous  a  pro-env  with- 
in such  narrow  limits.  *-    =    J 

White  women  from  Canada  or  Louisiana  began 
to  find  their  way  to  these  wilderness  settlements 
which  with  every  generation  grew  more  French 
and  less  Indian.  The  river  Mississippi  was  at 
once  their  friend  and  their  enemy.  It  carried 
their  produce  to  New  Orleans,  but  undermined 
their  rich  alluvial  shores,  cut  away  fields  and 
meadows  and  swept  them  in  its  turbid  eddies 
thirteen  hundred  miles  southward,  as  a  contribu- 
tion to  the  mud-banks  of  the  delta 

When  the  Mississippi  Company  came  into  power, 
the  Illinois,  hitherto  a  dependency  of  Canada  wa,s 
annexed  to  Louisiana.     Pierre  Dugut^  de  Boisbriant 
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was  sent  to  take  comirand  of  it,  and  under  his 
direction  a  fort  was  built  on  the  bank  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi sixteen  miles  above  Kaskaskia.  It  was 
named  Fort  Chartres,  in  honor  of  the  Due  de  Char- 
tres,  son  of  the  Regent,  who  had  himself  once 
borne  the  same  title.  This  work,  built  at  first  of 
wood  and  earth,  was  afterwards  rebuilt  of  stone, 
and  became  one  of  the  chief  links  in  the  chain 
of  military  communication  between  Canada  and 
Louisiana. 

Here,  with  the  commandant  at  its  head,  sat  the 
council  of  three  which  ruled  over  the  little  settle- 
ment.' Here  too  was  a  garrison  to  enforce  the  de- 
crees of  the  council,  keep  order  among  the  settlers, 
and  give  them  a  protection  which  they  greatly 
needed,  since  they  were  within  striking  distance 
of  the  formidable  Chickasaws,  the  effects  of  whose 
hostility  appear  year  after  year  on  the  parish 
register  of  deaths  at  Kaskaskia.  Worse  things 
were  in  store,  for  the  gallant  young  Pierre  d'Arta- 
guette,  who  was  appointed  to  the  command  in 
1734,  and  who  marched  against  the  Chickasaws 
with  a  band  of  Frenchmen  and  Indians,  was  de- 
feated, captured,  and  burned  alive,  astonishing  his 
torturers  by  the  fortitude  with  which  he  met  his 
fate.  The  settlement  had  other  foes  not  less  dan- 
gerous. 'These  were  the  Outagamies,  or  Foxes,  be- 
tween whom  and  the  tribes  of  the  Illinois  there 
was  a  deadly  feud.     We  have  seen  how,  in  1712, 

^  The  two  other  members  were  La  Loire  des  Ursins,  director  of  the 
Mississippi  Company,  and  Michel  Chai«sin.  its  commissary,  —  he  who 
wrote  the  curious  letter  to  rouchartraiu,  askiug  for  a  wife,  quoted  in  the 
last  chapter,  p.  307. 
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a  band  of  Outagamies,  with  their  allies,  the  Mas- 
coutins,  appeared  at  Detroit  and  excited  an  alarm, 
which,  after  a    savage   conflict,  was  ended   with 
their   ruin.      In    1714    the   Outagamies   made  a 
furious   attack  upon  the   Illinois,    and    killed   or 
carried  off  seventy-seven  of  them.'     A  few  years 
later  they  made  another  murderous  onslaught  in 
the  same  quarter.     They  were  the  scourge  of  the 
West,    and   no   white    man  could  travel  between 
Canada  and  Louisiana  except  at  the  risk  of  his  life. 
In    vain     the    French     parleyed    with    them; 
threats    and    hlandishments    were    useless    alike. 
Their  chiefs  would  promise,    sometimes   in   good 
faith,  to  keep  the  peace  and  no  more  offend  their 
Father  Onontio  ;  but  nearly  all  the  tribes  of  the 
Lake  country  were  their  hereditary  enemies,  and 
some   bloody  revenge  for  ancient  wrongs  would 
excite  their  young  warriors  to  a  fury  which  the 
elders   could    not    restrain.      Thus,    in    1722    the 
Saginaws,  a  fierce  Algonkin  band  on  the  eastern 
borders  of  Michigan,   killed   twenty-three   Outa- 
gamies ;  the  tribesmen  of  the  slain  returned  the 
blow,  other  tribes  joined  the  fray,  and  the  wilder- 
ness was  again  on  fire.^ 

The  Canadian  authorities  were  sorely  perplexed, 
for  this  fierce  inter-tribal  war  threatened  their 
whole  system  of  Western  trade.  Meanwhile  the 
English  and  Dutch  of  New  York  were  sending 
wampum  belts  to  the  Indians  of  the  upper  Lake,s, 
inviting  them  to  bring  their  furs  to  Albany ;  and 

'  Vaudreuil  nu  Ministre,  16  Sept.  1714. 
'  Idem,  2  Oct.  1 723. 
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Kamesay,  govornor  of  Montreal,   complains  that 
they  were  al    disposed  to  do  «o.     .■  Twelve  of  the 
upper    ribes,     says  Lord  Cornbury,  '>  have   come 
tiZVPlV"  ^^^'^^■■^t  Albany;-  but  he  adds 
that  as  the  Indians  have  had  no  presents  for  above 
SIX  years,  he  IS  afraid '-we  shall  lose  them  before 
next   snmmer.-     Tl.     Governor  of  Canada  him- 
self   IS   said   to   have  been  in  collusion  with  the 
iiiig  ish    traders  for  his  own  profit.'      The  Jesu 
Its  denied  the  charge,  and  Father  Marest  wrote  to 
the  Governor,  after  the  disaster  to  Walker's  fleet 
on  Its  way  to  attack  Quebec,  "  The  protection  you 
have  given  to  the  missions  has  drawn  on  you  and 
tlie  colony  the  miraculous  protection  of  God  "  =< 

Whether  his  accusers  did  him  wrong  or  not, 
Vaudreinl  felt  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  peace 
among  the  AVestern  Indians  and  supJressingX 
Outaganue  mcendiaries.  In  fact,  nothing  would 
satisfy  him  but  their  destruction.  "They  are 
the  common  enemies  of  all  the  Western  tribes  " 
he  writes.  "They  have  lately  murdered  thr^e 
Frenchmen  and  five  Hurons  at  Detroit.  The 
Hurons  ask  for  our  help  against  them,  and  we 
miist  give  It,  or  all  the  tribes  will  despise  us  "  * 

He  put  his  chief  trust  in  Louvigny,  formerly 
commandant  at  Michillimackinac.  That  officer 
proposed  to  muster  the  friendly  tribes  and  march 
on  the  Outagamies  just  as  their  corn  was  ripening, 

'  A'.  Y.  Co!.  Docs..  V.  65 

*  MnrrsI  h  Vnudmiil,  21  Jan.  1712 
Vmtdmiil  et  /?<,,<,„  „,,  .V,-„,-,„„,  15  ^y,,,,  ,.,3 
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fight  them  if  they  stood  their  ground,  or  if  not, 
destroy  their  crops,  burn  their  wigwams,  and  en- 
camp on  the  spot  till  winter;  then  send  out 
parties  to  harass  them  as  they  roamed  the  woods 
seeking  a  meagre  subsistence  by  hunting.  I„  this 
way  he  hoped  to  cripple,  if  not  destroy  them  ' 

The  Outagamies  lived  at  this  time  on  the  Fox 
Kiver  of  Green  Bay, -a  stream  which  owes  its 
name  to  them.»  Their  chief  village  seems  to  have 
been  between  thirty  and  forty  miles  from  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  where  it  creeps  through  broad  tracts 
of  rushes,  willows,  and  wild  rice.  In  spite  of  their 
losses  at  Detroit  in  1712,  their  strength  was  far 
from  being  broken. 

During   two  successive    summers    preparations 
were  made  to  attack  them;  but  the  march  was 
delayed,  once  by  the  tardiness  of  the  Indian  allies 
and  again  by  the  illness  of  Louvigny.     At  length' 
on  the  l.st  of  May,  1716,  he  left  Montreal  with- 
two  hundred   and  twenty-five  Frenchmen,  while 
two  hundred  more  waited  to  join  him  at  Detroit 
land  Michillimackinac,  where  the  Indian  allies  were 
also  to  meet  him.     To  save  expense  in  pay  and 
outfit,  the  Canadians  recruited  for  the  war  were 
allowed  to  take  with  them  goods  for  trading  with 
the   Indians.     Hence  great  disorder    and  insub- 
ordination, especially  as  more  than  forty  barrels 
of  brandy  were  carried  in  the  canoes,  as  a  part 
of  these  commercial  ventures,  in  consequence  of 

'    Vaudreuil  mi  Mi'aislre,  16  A/il.  1714. 
.».  '  VT  "™^''Jf  lOutaRamies]  *,„l  places  rar  nne  rivi*re  qui  tornh* 
dan.  la  Baye  de.  Puants  [Green  Hay|."    HegUire  du  Comeil  de  la  Mari,,; 
ao  Mars,  1716.  ' 
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which  we  hear  that  when  French  and  Indians  were 
encamped  together,  "  hell  was  thrown  open." ' 

The  Outagamies  stood  their  ground.     Louvigny 
«ays,  with  probable  exaggeration,  that  when  he 
made  his  attack  their  village  held  fi-  e  hundred 
warriors,  and  no  less  than  three  thousand  women, 
—  a  disparity  of  sexes  no  doubt  due  to  the  inveter- 
ate fighting  habits  of  the  tribe.    The  wigwams  were 
enclosed  by  a  strong  fence,  consisting  of  three  rows 
of  heavy  oaken  palisades.     This  method  of  fortifi- 
cation was  used  also  by  tribes  farther  southward 
When  Bienville  attacked  the  Chickasaws,  he  was 
foiled  by  the  solid  wooden  wall  that  resisted  his 
cannon,  bemg  formed  of  trunks  of  trees  as  large 
as  a  man  s  body,  set  upright,  close  together,  and 
made  shot-proof  by  smaller  trunks,  planted  within 
so  as  to  close  the  interstices  of  the  outer  row' 

The  fortified  village  of  the  Outagamies  was  of 
a  somewhat  different  construction.  The  defences 
consisted  of  three  rows  of  palisades,  those  of  the 
middle  row  being  probably  planted  upright,  and 
the  other  two  set  aslant  against  them.  Below, 
along  the  inside  of  the  triple  row,  ran  a  sort  of 
shallow  trench  or  rifle-pit,  where  (he  defenders  lav 
ensconced,  firing  through  interstices  left  for  the 
purpose  between  the  palisJes.^ 

*  Le  Page  du  Pratz. 

»  Lcmyn,,  „„  MMsire,  u  Oct.  1716.  Lonvienv's  acconnt  „f  n,„ 
Outagam.  defence,  U  .hurt,  and  not  very  clear.^  La  Mothecll  iT 
Ie,.r,b,„g  «,m,larwork,,  .,t  Mkhillimackin^c,  saj-s  that  the  palLdei^f 
the  mnermost  row  alone  were  set  dose  together,  those  of  the  two  othr! 
row.  he,ng  ,e,«ratcd  by  spaces  of  s«  inch'e.  or  mor^^h^oug;  wMeh  th" 
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Louvigny  had  brought  with  him   two  canno,, 
and  a  mortar;    but  being  light,  they  iiad  little 
effect  on  tie  wooden  wall,  and  as  he  was  provided 
with  mming  tools,  he  resolved  to  attack  the  Outa- 
gamie stronghold  by  regular  approaches,  as  if  he 
were   besieging  a  fortress   of   Vauban.     Covered 
by  the  fire  of  three  pieces  of  artillery  and  eiKh' 
hundred  French  and  Indian  small-arms,  ho  opened 
trenches  during  the  night  within  seventy  yards  of 
the  palisades,  pushed  a  sap  sixty  feet  nearer  be- 
fore  morning,  and  on  the   third   night   burrowed 
to  within  about  twenty-three  yards  of  the  wall 
His  plan  was   to   undermine    and   blow   up   the 
palisades. 

The  Outagamies  had  made  a  furious  resistance, 
in  which  their  women  took  part  with  desperation ; 
but  dreading  the  threatened  explosion,  and  unable 
to  resist  the  underground  approaches  of  their  ene- 
my, they  asked  for  a  parley,  and  owned  themselves 
beaten.     Louvigny   demanded   that   they   should 
make  peace  with  all  tribes  friendly  to  the  French, 
give  up  all  prisoners,  and  make  war  on  distant 
tribes,  such  as  the  Pawnees,  in  order  to  take  cap- 
tives who  should  supply  the  place  of  those  they 
had  killed  among  the  allies  of  the  French ;  that 
they  should  pay,  in  furs,  the  costs  of  the  war,  and 
give  six  chiefs,  or  sons  of  chiefs,  as  hostages  for 
the  fulfilment  of  these  conditions." 

On    the    12th    of  October   Louvigny    reached 

'  Dipeche  de  Vaudreuil,  14  Ocf.  1716. 
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Quebec  in  triumph,   bringing   with   him   the  six 
hostages. 

The  Ontagiunie  question  was  settled  for  a  time. 
The  tribe  remiiiiiod  quiet  for  some  years,  and  in 
1718  sent  a  deputation  to  Montreal  and  renewed 
their  submission,  which  the  Governor  accepted, 
though  they  had  evaded  the  complete  ftiiiilnient 
of  the  conditions  imposed  on  th' in.  Yet  peace 
was  not  secure  for  a  moment.  The  Kickapoos 
and  Mascoutins  would  not  leave  their  neighbors, 
the  Illinois,  at  rest;  the  Sagiuiiws  made  raids  on 
the  Miamis ;  and  a  general  war  seemed  imminent. 
"  The  difficulty  is  inconceivable  of  keeping  these 
Western  trjl  m  quiet,"  writes  the  Governor,  almost 
in  despa'r.' 

At  length  the  crisis  came.  The  Illinois  captured 
the  nephew  of  Oushala,  the  principal  Outagamie 
wai-chief,  and  burned  him  r.live;  on  which  the 
Outagamies  attacked  them,  drove  them  for  refuge 
to  the  top  of  the  rock  on  which  La  Salle's  fort  of 
St.  Louis  had  been  built,  and  hold  them  there  at 
mercy.  They  would  have  starved  to  death,  had 
not  the  victors,  dreading  the  anger  of  the  French, 
suffered  them  to  escape.'  For  this  they  took  to 
themselves  great  credit,  not  without  reason,  in 
view  of  the  provocation.  At  Versailles,  however, 
their  attack  on  the  Illinois  seemed  an  unpardon- 
able offence,  and  the  next  ship  from  France 
brought  a  letter  from  the  colonial  minister  de- 
claring that  the  Outagamies  must  be  effectually 

*   Vaudreitit  nn  <.'<m.''H  'I'  /.m,--?'^.  i^  Oct.  1719. 
Paroles  dea  Rchanh  (OuUgomios]  dam  u»  Cmiatit  Imu  U.  6  Sept.  1722. 
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put  down,  and  that,  "his  Araj..sty  will  rowanl  th.. 
otri(;er  wiio  will  reduce,  or  nitiiur  dustro^'.  tlicui."  ' 
Tho  autlioritios  of  Canada  were  k-ss  truculent 
than  their  masters  at  the  court,  or  were  better 
able  to   count   the   costs   of   inoth.T   war.     L.n- 
Kiieiiil,  the  provi.siunal  governor,  persisted  in  niea.s- 
ures  of  peace,  and  tiio  Sieur  .le  I.ignery  called  a 
council  of  the  Outaganiie.s  and  their  iiei>,'hl)ors.  the 
Sacs  and  Wiimel.a},'oe.s,  at  Green   IJay.     He  told 
them  that  tho  (Ireal  Onontio.  the  Kinj,',  ordered 
tnem.  at  their  peril,  to  niake  no  more  attacks  on 
the  Illinois;  and  they  dutifully  promised  to  obey, 
while  their  great  chief,  Onshala.  i)e,L,'-ed    that  a 
French  otiicer  might  be  sent  to  his  village  to  help 
him  keei>  his  young  warriors  from  the  war-path.^ 
The  pacific  policy  of  Longueuil  was  not  ajjproved 
by   Desliettes,   then    commanding    in   the    Illinois 
country  ;  and  he  proposed  to  settle  accounts  with 
the   Outagamies  by  exterminating  them.     "This 
is  very  well,"  observes  a  writer  of'  the  time ;  ••  but 
to   try  to   exterminate   them  and    fail   would   be 
disastrous." ' 

The  .Manpiis  de  Beauharnois,  who  came  out  as 
governor  of  Canada  in  172C,  was  averse  to  violent 
measures,  since  if  an  attempt  to  exterminate  the 
oflfendmg  tribe  should  be  made  without  success, 
the  life  of  every  Frenchman  in  the  West  would  be 
in  jeopardy.*     Lignery  thought  that  if  the  Outa- 

'  Uironse  du  MlnUtrt  a  la  lelire  rf,.  .Uar^ms  rfe  VwidreuU  dn  M  Oct  \  T-'.l 

"  ilimoire  sitr  les  Rrnards,  27  Arril,  1727 

'Memoirccon„rn„nl  la  PaU  ,„,  ,1/    ,/,  /.,,,„,r„  a  fail.  a.-,c  /,.,  Chef, 

M^moire  nur  les  Renards,  27  Avril,  1727. 
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gauues  broke  tlie  promises  tliey  had  made  him  at 
Green  Bay,  the  forces  of  Canada  and  Louisiana 
should  unite  to  crush  tljem.  The  missionary, 
Cliardon,  advised  that  they  should  be  cut  off  from 
all  supplies  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  merchan- 
dise of  any  kind,  and  that  all  the  well-disposed 
Western  tribes  should  then  be  set  upon  them,  — 
which,  he  thought,  would  infallibly  bring  them'  to 
reason.' 

The  new  Governor,  perplexed  by  the  multitude  of 
counsellors,  presently  received  a  missive  from  the 
King,  directing  him  not  to  fight  the  Outagamies 
if  he  could  help  it,  "since  the  consequences  of 
failure  would  be  frightful."^  On  the  oti.er  hand, 
Beauharnois  was  told  that  the  English  had  sent 
messages  to  the  Lake  tribes  urging  them  to  kill 
the  French  in  their  country,  and  that  the  Outa- 
gamies had  promised  to  do  so.  «  This,"  writes  the 
Governor,  "  .compels  us  to  make  \^ar  in  earnest. 
It  will  cost  sixty  thousand  livres." ' 

Dupuy,  the  intendant,  had  joined  with  Beauhar- 
nois in  this  letter  to  the  minister ;  but  being  at 
the  time  in  a  hot  quarrel  with  the  Governor,  he 
soon  after  sent  a  communication  of  his  own  to 
Versailles,  in  which  he  declares  that  the  war 
against  the  Outagamies  was  only  a  pretext  of 
Beauharnois  for  spending  the  King's  money  and 
enriching  himself  by  buying  up  all  the  furs  of  the 
countries  traversed  by  the  army.* 

'  Mfmoire  sur  les  Renards,  27  Ai-ril,  1727. 

'  Mtmoire  da  Roi/,  29  Arril,  1727. 

'  Eeaahamms  et  Diipui/  au  Minisl'e,  25  Oct.  1727. 

'  Mfmolredf  Diipny,  1728. 
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Wliatever  the  motives  of  tlio  expedition,  it  left 
Montreal  in  June,  under  the  Sieur  de  Lignery,  fol- 
lowed the  rugged  old  route  of  the  Ottawa,  and  did 
not  reach  Michillimackinae  till  after  midsummer. 
Thence,  in  a  flotilla  of  bircli  canoes  carrying  about 
a  thousand  Indians  and  five  hundred  French,  the 
party  set  out  for  the  fort  at  the  head  of  Green 
Bay.!     Here  they  caught  one  C  itaganiie  warrior 
and  three  Wmnebagoes,  whon^  the  Indian  allies  tor- 
tured to  death.     Then  they  paddled  their  canoes 
up  Fox  River,  reached  a  Winnebago  village  on  tlie 
24th  of  August,  follo^vod  the  channel  of  the  stream, 
a  ribbon  of  lazy  water  twisting  'a  a  vague,  perplex- 
mg  way  through  the  broad  marsh  of  wild  rice  and 
flags,  till  they  saw  the  chief  village  of  the  Oiita- 
gamies  on  a  tract  of  rising  ground  a  little  above 
the  level  of  the  bog.^     It  consisted  of  bark  wig- 
wams, without  palisades  or  defences  of  any  kind. 
Its  only  inmates  were  three  squaws  and  one  old 
man.     These  were  all  seized,  and,  to  the  horror 
of  P^re  Orespel,  the  chaplain,  were  given  to  the 
Indian  allies,  who  kept  the  women  as  slaves,  and 
burned  the  old  man  at  a  slow  fire.'     Then,  after 
burning  the  village  and  destroying  the   crop  of 
maize,  peas,  beans,  and  squashes  that  surrounded 
it,  the  whole  party  returned  to  Michillimackinae* 

'  Pesliettes  came  to  meet  them,  by  w,-»y  of  Chicago,  with  five  hnn.lre,! 
Illinois  warriors  and  twenty  Frenchmen,  ta  P.mire  et  Ln  Frfsmin  a 
Beauharnois,  10  Sept.  1728. 

^  Guignas  d  Beauliarnois,  29  Mai,  1 728. 

«  Dipeche  de  Beauhnrnois,  1  Sejil.  1728. 

•  The  best  account  of  this  cxpediuon  irt  tlial  of  I'ero  Emanuel  CrespeL 
Lignery  made  a  report  which  seems  to  be  lost,  as  it  does  not  appear  in 
the  Archives.   * 
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The  expedition  was  not  a  success.  Ligncry  had 
hoped  to  surprise  tiie  enemy  ;  but  the  alert  and 
nimble  savages  had  escaped  :^m.  Beauharnoia 
makes  the  best  of  the  miscarriage,  and  writes  that 
"  the  army  did  good  work  ;  "  but  says  a  few  weeks 
later  that  sometliing  must  be  done  to  cure  the  con- 
tempt which  the  Western  allies  of  the  French  have 
conceived  for  them  "  since  the  last  affair." ' 

Two  years  after  Lignery's  expedition,  there  was 
another  attempt  to  humble  the  Outagamies.     Late 
in  the  autumn  of  1730  young  Ooulon  de  Villiers 
who  twenty-four  years  later  defeated  Washington 
at  Fort  Necessity,  appeared  at  Quebec  with  news 
that  the  Sieur  de  Villiers,  his  father,  who  com- 
manded the  post  on  the  St.  Joseph,  had  struck  the 
Outagamies  a  deadly  blow  and  killed  two  hundred 
of  their  warriors,  besides   six   hundred  of  their 
women   and  children.     The  force  under  Villiers 
consisted  of  a  body  of  Frenchmen  gathered  from 
various  Western  posts,  another  body  from  the  Illi- 
nois,  led  by  the  Sieurs  de  Saint-Ange.  father  and 
son,  and  twelve  or  thirteen  hundred  Indian  allies 
from  many  friendly  tribes.' 

The  accounts  of  this  affair  are  obscure  and  not 

I  Beauhamois  au  ^llnntre,  15  M.  1729;  Ibid.,  21  Juillet.  1729 
»  liemihamois  et  Hocqunrt  mi  Minislre   2    Vnr    1-in      A„  t    i 
dition  say«  that  about  L  time  there  wa,  a  ^JtlLlf  V,  ?' 

Outagamie,  aud  the  French,  ai.led    n  Tir  luTo  X  at  Z", 
called  Little  Butte  des  Mort,,  „„  the  Fox  R  ver     r.„  r  '  f  ^     ^ '""'^ 
the  ..utagan,ies  were  neari;  de."rofed      hI  hap^  h  a"  if  T  ^' 'Th 

207,     licauharnois  also  reiwrtf,  under  date  of  G  Mav  I7in  thaf  Lr.   \ 
of  Outagamie.,  returning  from  a  buffalo  hunt   weTe  ^ris^d  ^.Two 

wgniy  warriors  and  three  hundred  women  ,ind  children. 
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very  tru.stworthy.  It  seems  that  the  Outagamies 
began  the  fray  by  an  attack  on  the  Illinois  at  La 
Salle's  old  station  of  Le  Rocher,  on  the  river  Illi- 
nois. On  hearing  of  this,  the  French  commanders 
mustered  their  Indian  allies,  hastened  to  the  spot, 
and  found  the  Outagamies  intrenched  in  a  grove 
which  they  had  surrounded  with  a  stockade.  They 
defended  themselves  with  their  usual  courage,  but 
being  Ijard  pressed  by  hunger  and  thirst,  as  well 
as  by  the  greatly  superior  numbers  of  their  assail- 
ants, they  tried  to  escape  during  a  dark  night,  as 
their  tribesmen  had  done  at  Detroit  in  1712.  The 
French  and  their  allies  pursued,  and  there  was  a 
great  slaughter,  in  which  many  warriors  and  many 
more  women  and  children  were  the  victims.' 

The  offending  tribe  must  now,  one  would  think, 
have  ceased  to  be  dangerous ;  but  nothing  less 
than  its  destruction  would  content  the  French 
officials.  To  this  end,  their  best  resource  was  in 
their  Indian  allies,  among  whom  the  Outagamies 
had  no  more  deadly  enemy  than  the  Hurons  of 
Detroit,  who,  far  from  -elenting  in  view  of  their 
disasters,  were  more  ea-er  than  ever  to  wreak  their 
ire  on  their  unfortunate  foe.  Accordingly,  they 
sent  messengers  to  the  converted  Iroquois  at  the 
Mission  of  Two  Mountains,  and  invited  them  to  join 
in  making  an  end  of  the  Outagamies.  The  invi- 
tation was  accepted,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1731 
forty-seven   warriors   from    the    Two    Mountains 

'  Some  particulars  of  this  affair  arc  given  by  Fcrland,  Cmirs  tVlIistoirf 
du  Canada.  II.  437  :  hut  he  dons  not  give  his  authority.  I  have  (oond  no 
report  of  it  by  those  enga;^. 
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appeared  at  Do  rot.     The  party  was  soon  n.ade 
up.     It  consisted  oi  seventy-four  Hurons,  forty-six 
Iroquois,  and  four  Ottawas.     They  took  the  tJl 
to  tlje  mou  h  o   the  river  St.  Joseph,  thence  around 
the  head  of  Lake  Michigan  to  the  Chicago  portage 
and  thence  westward  to  Rock  River.     Here  were 
the  villages  of  the  Kickapoos  and  Mascoutins,  who 
had   been  allies  of  the  Outagamies,  but  hiving 
lately  quarrelled  with  them,  received  the  strangers 
as  friends  and  gave  them  guides.     The  party  now 
filed  northward,  by  forests  .-rd  prairie.^  toward! 
the  Wisconsin,  to  the  banks  of  which  stream  the 
Outagamies    had    lately   removed    their  villages 
The    warriors    were  all   on   snow-shoes,   for  the 
weather  was  cold  and  the  snow  deep.     Some  of 
the  elders,  overcome  by  the  hardships  of  the  way, 
called  a  council  and  proposed  to  turn  back;   but 
the  juniors  were  for  pushing  on  at  all  risks  and 
a  young  warrior  declared  that  he  would  rather 
die  than  go  home  without  killing  somebody.     The 

retuln    P."^'"''""   °^  '^'  ^'"'y-'    '^'  elders 
leturned  to  Chicago,  and  the  younger  men,  forty 

Hurons  and  thirty  Iroquois,  kept  on  their  way 

At  last,  as  they  neared  the  Wisconsin,  they  saw 

on  an  open  prairie  three  Outagamies,  who  ran  for 

their  lives      .he  Hurons  and  Iroquois  gave  chase, 

till  from  the  ridge  of  a  hill  they  discovered  the 

principal  Outagamie  village,  consisting,  if  we  may 

believe  their  own  story,   of  forty-six   wigwams! 

near  the  bank  of  the  river.     The  Outagamie  wTr 

riors  came  out  to  meet  them,  in  number,  as  they 

pretended,  much  greater  than  theirs  ;  but  the  Hu- 
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ron  and  Iroquois  cliiofs  rcmindwl  tlieir  follovvors 
thatthey  had  to  do  witli  dogs  who  .lid  not  believe 
in  God,  on  which  they  fired  two  vollevs  against 
the  enemy,  then  dropped  their  gim.s  and  char.^od 
with   the   knife    in   one   hand  and    the    war-c!„b 
m   the    other.      According    to    their   own    story, 
which  shows  every  sign  of  mendacity,  thoy  drove 
back  the  Outagamies  into  their  village,  killed  sev- 
enty warriors,  and  captured  fourteen  more,  with- 
out  counting  eighty  women  and  children  killed 
and    a   hundred    and    forty   taken   prisoners.     In 
short,  they  would  have  us  believe  that  they  de- 
stroyed the  whole  village,  except  ten    men,  who 
escaped  entirely  naked,  and  soon  froze  to  death 
They  declared  further  that  they  sent  one  of  their 
prisoners  to  the  remaining  Outagamie  villages,  or- 
dering  him  to  tell  the  inhabitants  that  they  had 
just  devoured   the  better  part  of  the  tribe,  and 
meant  to  stay  on  the  spot  two  days;   that  the 
tribesmen  of  the  slain  were  free  to  attack  them  if 
they  chose,  but  in  that  case,  they  would  split  the 
heads  of  all  the  women  and  children  prisoners  in 
their  hands,  make  a  breastwork  of  the  dead  bodies 
and  then  finish  it  by  piling  upon  it  those  of  the 
assailants. 

Nothing  is  more  misleading  than  Indian  tradi- 
tion, which  is  of  the  least  possible  value  as  evi- 
dence. It  may  be  well,  however,  to  mention 
another  story,  often  repeated,  touching  these  dark 
days  of  the  Outagamies.     It  is  to  the  effect  that 

U  28  F€v.  17.32.     (Archives  de  la  Marine.) 
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a  Frencli  trader  named  Marin,  whom  they  had 
incensed  hy  k-vying  hlackiiiail  from  him,  raised  a 
party  of  Indians,  with  whose  aid  he  surprised  and 
defeated  tiie  unhappy  tribe  at  the  Little  Butte  des 
Morts,  tliat  tliey  retired  to  the  Great  Butte  dea 
Morts,  higher  up  Fox  River,  and  tliat  Marin  here 
attaciied  them  again,  killing  or  capturing  the 
whole.  Extravagant  as  the  story  seems,  it  may 
have  some  foundation,  though  vaiious  dates,  from 
172o  to  1746,  are  assigned  to  the  alleged  exploit, 
and  contemporary  documents  are  silent  concerning 
it.  It  is  certain  that  the  Outagamies  we:-e  not 
destroyed,  as  the  tribe  exi.sts  to  this  day.> 

In  1736  it  was  reported  that  sixty  or  eighty 
Outagamie  warriors  were  still  alive.^  Their  women, 
who  when  hard  pushed  would  fight  like  furies, 
were  relatively  numerous  and  tolerably  prolific, 
and  their  villages  were  full  of  sturdy  boys,  likely 
to  be  dangerous  in  a  few  years.  Feeling  their 
los.ses  and  their  weakness,  the  survivors  of  the 
tribe  incorporated  themselves  with  their  kindred 
and  neighbors,  the  Sacs,  Sakis,  or  Saukies,  the 
two  forming  henceforth  one  tribe,  afterwards 
known  to  the  Americans  as  the  Sacs  and  Foxes. 

1  The  story  is  toU  in  Snclling,  Tnlcs  of  the  Northwest  (1830),  under  the 
title  of  hi  Butte  des  Morts,  and  afterwards,  with  variations,  by  the  aged 
Augustus  Grignon,  in  hi^  Recollections,  printed  in  the  Collections  of  the 
Wisconsin  Historical  Sorieti/,  III. ;  aI.so  hy  .Judge  M.  L.  Martin  and 
others.  Grignon,  like  all  the  rest,  was  not  bnrn  till  after  the  time  of  the 
alleged  event.  The  nearest  approach  to  substantial  evidence  touching  it 
is  in  a  letter  of  Beanharnois,  wlio  writes  in  17.30  that  the  Sieur  Dubuisson 
was  to  attack  the  Outagamies  with  fifty  Frenchmen  and  five  hundred  and 
fifty  Indians,  and  that  Marin,  commander  at  Green  Bay,  was  to  join  him. 
Beanharnois  ait  Ministre,  25  Jnin,  17.30. 
"  Memoiresurle  Canada,  1736. 
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Early  in  the  nineteenth  century  they  were  settled 
on  both  banks  of  the  upper  Missis,sippi.  Brave 
and  restless  like  their  forefathers,  they  were  a 
continual  menace  to  the  American  frontiersmen, 
and  in  1832  they  rose  in  open  war,  under  tlieir 
famous  chief,  Blackhawk,  displaying  their  heredi- 
tary prowess  both  on  foot  and  on  horseback,  and 
more  than  once  defeating  superior  numbers  of 
American  mounted  militia.  In  the  next  year  that 
excellent  artist,  Charles  Bodnier,  painted  a  group 
of  them  from  life,  —  grim-visagod  savages,  armed 
with  war-club,  spear,  or  rifle,  and  wrapped  in  red, 
green,  or  brown  blankets,  their  heads  close  shaven 
except  the  erect  and  bristling  scalplock,  adorned 
with  long  eagle-plumes,  while  both  heads  and 
faces  are  painted  with  fantastic  figures  in  blue, 
white,  yellow,  black,  and  vermilion.' 

Three  or  four  years  after,  a  party  of  their  chiefs 
and  warriors  was  conducted  through  the  country 
by  order  of  the  TVashington  government,  in  order 
to  impress  them  with  the  number  and  power  of 
the  whites.  At  Boston  they  danced  a  war-dance 
on  the  Common  in  full  costume,  to  the  delight  of 
the  boy  spectators,  of  whom  I  was  one. 

*  Charles  Bodmer  w.n-  the  artist  who  accompanieil  I'riuce  Maximilian 
of  Wied  iu  his  travels  in  the  interior  of  Nortli  America. 

The  name  Outagamie  is  Algonkin  for  a  fox.  Hence  the  French  called 
the  tribe  Kenards,  and  the  Americans,  Foxes.  They  called  them.selves 
Mu.sf[uawkiea,  which  is  said  tn  mean  '■  red  earth,"  and  to  be  derived  from 
the  color  of  the  soil  near  one  of  their  villages. 
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